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& I ey The chances are the average patient has never heard of “eubiotic” medicine. 
But speak to him of building a healthy body and he responds immediately... 


” 


“Oh, yes. Good food—plenty of exercise—lots of rest. 1 know what you mean, Doctor, 
~~ he might say. Inevitably, good food is one of the first things that comes to 
the patient’s mind when good health and the prevention of disease are being discussed 
The physician’s responsibility for the prevention of illness—the first phase 
of medical care—is shared by The Borden Company. Concentration on nutritional 
research and the development of better foods by Borden helps to build healthier 
babies, healthier adults—vital to the American system of preventing disease. 


g Borden laboratory work does not stop, however, with the development of better foods. 
\ The dozens of Borden quality control laboratories throughout the country 


ar 


\ work around the clock to safeguard the purity and palatability of all Borden 
food products. In Borden milk operations, for example, twenty-three separate tests 
are made on the product as it moves from the farm through the plant to the hom 
In leading hospitals and in thousands of American homes, Borden foods 
are depended upon for the chronically ill, the convalescent and as 
part of the regular dietary regimen. 
Research workers and dietitians, in Borden laboratories and testing 
kitchens, are constantly seeking ways to make food more attractive, more € 
wholesome. As a result, Borden food products are playing an increasingly 
important role in eubiotic medicine—helping to keep Americans 
healthy and strong, at the world’s nutritional peak. 





Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'S 


Beta Lactose; BIOLAC infant food; DRYCO pany 
infantfood; KLIM powdered whole milk; com 

BREMIL powdered infant food; MERRELL- 

SOULE Powdered Skimmed Milk; MULL-SOY The 


hypoallergenic food: BORDEN'S Evaporated 
Milk; STARLAC non-fatdry milk; Instant 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Coffee; Fresh Milk; Ice Cream and Cheese 
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| we hil can mike hes YOR few hs brllor? 


foods shown here, like many others, are subject to 


idation during processing. Ascorbic acid will make them 


tter by protecting them from the loss of natural color and 
wx which occurs from oxidation. Small quantities of 

lded ascorbic acid will greatly retard this action. 

And this valuable vitamin may be added to certain proc- 

sed foods, such as fruit and vegetable juices, to increase 


4s an anti-oxidant. Roche ascorbic acid protects natural color and 


or at low cost 


rozen apples, apple sauce, apricots, sweet cherries, fruit cocktail, 
tarines, peaches, pears, pineapple, fresh prunes (Italian plums), and 
zen purees of peaches, bananas, apricots, nectarines and pears in 
sh fruit salads in fluid, frozen and dried whole milk in frozen 
ets of salmon, mackerel, rockfish, white fish, lake trout and in frozen 
yrdfish steaks in ice cream in packaged beer in citrus oil 


ilsions 


standardize ascorbic acid content or increase nutrition value. 
tritionists believe that the public interest is best served when the 


TAMIN [ N+ HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. . 





G (coping fol wilh nilure 


their vitamin value and to allow a label claim for increased 
nutritional value. The cost is nominal, the processing simple. 

When a food processor uses Roche ascorbic acid to keep 
Nature’s color and flavor in his foods, or when he increases 
their nutritive value, he is making his good foods better- 
and so merits your support. For detailed information about 
ascorbic acid, write to the Vitamin Division. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT ASCORBIC ACID (vitamin C) 


ascorbic acid content of the following juices is standardized. A label 
claim for 100% of the minimum daily adult requirement may be made 
when the juice contains 30 mg. of ascorbic acid. Roche ascorbic acid, 
pure crystals, U. S. P. quality, is available in three types: Granular 
Fine Granular, and Powder for use in raising or standardizing the 
ascorbic content of these processed foods: : 


apple juice grape juice pineapple juice canned tomato juice 
(when Federal Standards of Identity permit) frozen, concentrated 
tomato juice vegetable juice blends cranberry juice — peach and 
ipricot nectar canned and frozen-concentrated orange juice canned 
grapefruit juice canned tangerine juice canned and frozen 
concentrated orange-grapefruit blend. 
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EASY-T0-USE 
Reference 


Material 
For Your 


MEAL- PLANNING 


ECONOMICS 


“Meal-Planning Guide” is easy for your students to use. It emphasizes 
clearly and in logical order the basic nutrition facts you teach. Charts 
show students how they can use these facts in planning well-balanced, 


delicious meals. 


Basic cooking techniques are easy to learn because recipes give 
directions step-by-step. 

The evaporated milk called for in these recipes makes each dish 
highly nourishing, yet low in cost. Students appreciate these advan- 
tages of ‘‘Meal-Planning Guide.” 


USE COUPON 
FOR 
| FREE COPIES 


Booklet printed on 
8x10%" punched sheets 


MEAL-PLANNING 
GUIDE 
A Pattern for 


Well-Balanced 
Meals 


Howe Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1446-i Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send, without charge, copies of “Meal-Planning Guide.” 


I teach (subjects? in (grade? 
Name a Street = 
City Zone State —_ 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of continental U. § 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS : 


For a dish that looks good, tastes good, serve 


Banana Mixed Grill 





BANANA MIXED GRILL 


Peel bananas.Place on broiler rack,or into pan containing; 
a rack, together with meat and tomato halves. Brush 
3 hamburger patties, *4 inch thick bananas and tomato halves with butter or margarine 
and sprinkle lightly with salt. Broil about 3 inche 

from heat 5 to 6 minutes, or until bananas and meat 
are browned. Turn bananas and meat only. Continue 
Salt broiling 5 to 6 minutes longer or until meat and 
tomatoes are browned and bananas are tender . easily 
pierced with a fork. Garnish hamburger patties and 
tomatoes with small sprigs of parsley. Three serving 


3 firm bananas* 


3 tomato halves 


Melted butter or margarine 


Parsley 


Variations: In place of tomato, use canned peach sausages or frankfurters. Since frankfurters take 
halves, halves of canned pineapple slices or only 2 to 3 minutes to broil, place these 


oranges peeled and cut in slices about '2 inch rack when bananas are almost done Turn 
thick. In place of hamburger, use lamb chops, required 


Home Economics Department 
*Use all-vellow or slightly green-tipped bananas UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6 
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ur Readers Say 





\ New JOURNAL Feature 
IvoL SPAFFORD 
V ber. 1950-51 Policies Advisory Committee 
ember, 14daU-0 


{merican Hlome Economics Association 


With this issue, the JouRN AL announces a are 
section, “Our Readers Say,” which will appeat - 
pproximately this position in the Jor mar ; neg 
often it appears, whether it continues, and wha 
means to home economics depend upon aa - 
Always there have been readers who have cn 
ten the AHEA staff, its officers, and its ne 10rs 
about JOURNAL articles, home economics prob on 
Association affairs. No doubt others would have 
’ ritten had they been encouraged to do so. ™ 
This new section has been set up for the a a- 
tion of letters from our readers. You may wis , . 
add a point, agree o1 disagree with the ae : 
a JOURNAL article. You may wish to discuss a prob- 
lem whieh eoneerns the Association or home eco- 
nomies in general, to ask for suggestions as to - 
solution, or to describe ways in which you “a 
ttacked the problem. Among the problems ease 
home economists are talking over among themselves 
d whieh might well be diseussed in the Jot one 
e: possibilities of greater use of our teaching re- 
courees for “home education” and comparatively 
<< for “eareer education” if we cannot do a 
ell. [Last spring, the JouRNAL had several poe 
on this problem and will have others on this t . 9 
the future, including an article on home ect 
nomies in general education by Wylle MeNeal in 
e November issue. | | — 
Be objective, thought-provoking, <— 
id as concise as is possible with clarity. We ” 
setting an outside limit of 350 words for each _ é 
We believe that most can and should be shorter 
Be sure to sign your letter. viasieaoste 
When space limits make it necessary to be . ( i 
e, preterence will be given to those letters Loe 
rts of letters) which it Is believed will be “ 
eatest general interest and do most to stimulate 
rward-looking thinking in regard to home eco- 


aie As is customary in professional magazines, 


tters taking issue with the viewpoint of an author 
will be sent to the author before punenenrane. 7 
May we hear from you? Help make *( ur Readers 
Say” a stimulating and worth-while section. | 
Write to “Our Readers Say,” Journal of ne 
conomics, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Wash- 
igton 9, D. C. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


1S) 


NATIONS AGREE 


a— ow cooldes : 


A knowledge of the favorite cookie 
recipes of other lands may give impetus 






i) 


IN a to the study of the customs, traditions 
ous | and modes of living in these lands... 
CHUROS | all factors influencing the people. 











Only by understanding the people 
themselves can we live with 

them more harmoniously and thus 
achieve a more peaceful world. 





\ 


ITALY LOVES 


NEAPOLITANS 
> DARK DOUGH: LIGHT DOUGH: 


SIFT TOGETHER AND SIFT TOGETHER AND 





SET ASIDE SET ASIDE 

3 c. sifted flour 2 c. sifted flour 

4 tsp. sale l> tsp. sale 

1 tsp. soda l4 tsp. soda 

1 tsp. cinnamon BLEND TOGETHER 
14 tsp. cloves l 


2 ¢. shortening 
4 c. Sugar 


~ 


BLEND TOGETHER 
i <¢. shortening ADD: | egg 

114 c. brown sugar l tsp. vanilla 

ADD: 2 eggs, and beat well 14 tsp. almond extract 
ADD: Flour mixture, and ‘2 ths. water 

blend thoroughly ADD: Flour mixture. and 

1 c. nuts, coarsely ground blend thoroughly 

1 pkg. Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet 44 Cc. raisins, finely chopped 
Chocolate Morsels, ground |? candied cherries, chopped 
Pack half of dark dough into a waxed-paper lined 10” 

x 5” x 3” pan. Add all of light dough and pack firmly. 


Add remainder of dark dough, pack firmly. Refrigerate 
at least 24 hours. 


When needed, cur 
into 14” slices. 
BAKE AT: 400°F. TIME: 10 Min. 
YIELD: Approx, 8 doz. 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE.COOKIES 


Recipe on every package of Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocol 





lengthwise in thirds, slice crosswise 





ate Morsels and on the new Nestlé Cookie Mix package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
13, N. Y. 
Nestlé’s Chocolate Test Kitchen * 60 Hudson St., New York 3 
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LARGE VARIETY 


Extremely Useful for Teachers of Home 








Fresh, up-to-date materials to make your classroom work easier and 
more effective. Dependable information straight from the test kitchen and 

laboratories of the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. Read thes« 
brief descriptions. Order the materials you’ll find helpful. 


1. ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES (Reference Handbook). 
Discusses all types of electric appliances which are used in the 
home. Their selection, operation, use and care are covered. 
Various principles considered in their manufacture are compared. 
Included is a brief outline on the basic facts about electricity. 32 
pages... 1 copy free to teachers, additional copies 5¢ each. 


1A. ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES (Students’ Fact Folder). 
A 6-page folder based on the Reference Handbook. Briefly 
discusses the selection, operation, use and care of all types of 
electric appliances . . . Free in quantities for classes. 


2. ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION (Reference Hand- 
book). A 32-page reference manual on refrigerators and home 
freezers. How to select the proper size, how to store foods, how 
to care for refrigerators and freezers, principles of refrigeration. 
Also the principles of successful home freezing, how to cook and use 
frozen foods... 1 copy free to teachers, additional copies 5¢ each. 


2A. ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION (Students’ Fact 
Folder). A 6-page folder to be used as a companion to the 
Reference Handbook. Covers the basic principles of refrigeration, 
the care, use and construction of refrigerators and home freezers 
. «+ Free in quantities for classes. 


3. HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC RANGES (Reference Handbook). A 
completely new 32-page Reference Handbook on electric ranges 
and electric cooking. Method and importance of protective cooking 
for vitamin retention, story of the family nutrition study, history of 
cooking, construction of modern electric range—surface cooking, 
utensils for surface cooking, deep well cookers, oven cooking—how 
to care for an electric range and a brief chapter on kitchen 
planning ... 1 copy free to teachers, additional copies 5c each. 


3A. HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC RANGES (Students’ Fact Folder). 
A 6-page folder to be used with Number 3 for classroom use. Deals 
with vitamin and protective cooking, construction of electric ranges, 
using and caring for them ... Free in quantities for classes. 


4. HOME LAUNDERING (Reference Handbook). Thorough dis- 
cussion of the principles of washing, drying and ironing in the home. 
Detailed data on laundering specific fibers, fabric variations and 
buying of washables. Washing, drying and ironing equipment— 
its care and use. Suggestions for planning efficient home laundries. 
36 pages... 1 copy free to teachers, additional copies 5¢ each. 


4A. HOME LAUNDERING PRINCIPLES (Students’ Fact Folder). 
A 6-page folder concerning principles of efficient home laundering. 
Summarizes information found in the Reference Handbook. Opera- 
tion, care and use of laundry appliances and planning the laundry 
center ... Free in quantities for classes. 


5. THEY NEVER SUSPECTED (Reference Handbook on Nutrition) 
A 48-page Reference Handbook giving a factual report of an im 
portant research in family nutrition. Discusses effect of proper food 
selection, storage and preparation to preserve nutrients. Contain 
menus and materials for nutrition projects ... 1 copy free t 
teachers, additional copies 10c each. 


5A. AMERICANS ARE GAMBLING WITH THEIR HEALTH 
(Students’ Fact Folder). An 8-page folder summarizing the results 
of a year-long family nutrition research. To be used with “They 
Never Suspected”. Conrains suggestions and menus for improved 
dietary practices in the home, including proper selection, storage 
and preparation of food ... Free in quantities for classes. 


6A. HOW TO FREEZE VEGETABLES. A 12-page guide to the 
essential steps in freezing vegetables. How to gather, clean, scald 
cool, package and freeze different vegetables. Also information 
on using frozen vegetables ... 1 copy free to teachers, addi- 
tional copies 5c each. 


6B. HOW TO FREEZE FRUIT. A 12-page guide describing how to 
prepare fruits for freezing, how to sweeten and how to package 
Gives directions for freezing and using different kinds of fruits . . 
1 copy free to teachers, additional copies 5¢ each. 


6C. HOW TO FREEZE MEAT AND GAME. A 12-page guide to 
the proper freezing of meat and game. Chilling, aging, cutting and 
wrapping of meat. Directions for beef, lamb, pork, veal, large and 
small wild game. Standard cuts of meat... 1 copy free to teachers, 
additional copies 5c each. 


6D. HOW TO FREEZE POULTRY, FISH AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
An 8-page guide for freezing poultry, sea foods and dairy 
products. Directions for chicken, game birds, turkey, fish, clams, 
oysters, crabs, lobsters; also butter, cottage cheese, cream and eggs 
... 1 copy free to teachers, additional copies 5¢ each. 


6E. HOW TO FREEZE COOKED FOODS. A 12-page guide to 
freezing breads, canapes, cakes and cookies, chicken and poultry, 
desserts, meats, pastries, soups and vegetables ... 1 copy free 
to teachers, additional copies 5c each. 


6F. SLAUGHTERING AND DRESSING POULTRY. A 4-page sup- 
plement on the preparation of poultry for freezing. Killing, bieed- 
ing, plucking, drawing and chilling of turkeys, chickens, ducks, 
geese and game birds ... 1 copy free to teachers, additiona! 
copies 5c each. 


7. EIGHT PRINCIPLES OF KITCHEN PLANNING. A 4-page folder 
summarizing the eight basic principles of kitchen planning, planned 
for various types of kitchens. Based on more than two years of 
research into the needs of an average family . . . Free in quanti- 
ties for classes. 
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OF CLASSROOM HELPS 


Economics ... Offered by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 





8. PLANNING THE KITCHEN ELECTRICALLY. A 74-page book 
intended for designers. Fundamentals of kitchen planning, basic 
kitchen layouts, information on lighting, ventilation and wiring 
requirements as well as application to specific homes are included 
..+ Price to teachers, 50c each. 


9. DESIGN DETAILS FOR ELECTRICAL LIVING HOMES. A 24- 
page book which gives planning details for ideal electric kitchens, 
economy kitchens, automatic laundries, spot lighting, valance 
lighting, cove and cabinet lighting, kitchen lighting, miscellaneous 
details and house wiring ... 1 copy free to teachers, additional 
copies 5¢ each, 


10. ELECTRICAL LIVING ... AND HOW TO HAVEIT. A 24-page 
book for those who want to plan homes to include the latest ideas 
in electrical living. Ideas for every room in the house, whether it 
be a “dream home” or a present home which needs modernizing . . . 
1 copy free to teachers, additional copies 10c each. 


11. HOW TO SAVE TIME, MONEY, ENERGY IN HOUSE- 
KEEPING. A new, 27-page book on vacuum cleaning. Discusses 
various kinds of dirt and ways to clean, orderly plans for cleaning 
each room, cleaning hints, spot and stain removal suggestions . . . 
| copy free to teachers, additional copies 10c¢ each. 


12. 1951-1952 TEACHING AIDS. Describes a very large number 
of different teaching aids currently available. Includes listing of 
Westinghouse aids in science, aids in social studies, educational 
films, scholarships, radio aids, aids in home economics, lighting the 
school plant, lamps and lighting, aids in agriculture, aids in indus- 
trial arts, technical publications for instructors and classes... Order 
blanks included... Sent free on request. 


13. MOTION PICTURE CATALOG for school use. A catalog listing 
all the films made available by Westinghouse for use in schools. 
Films are useful for classes in home economics, industrial arts and 
vocational training, salesmanship, science, social science and for 
general school assemblies . . . Sent free on request. 


14. HOME ECONOMICS REFERENCE FILE. Planned especially for 
the teacher who has Westinghouse Electric Appliances in her school 
kitchen, but useful also to every teacher of home economics. Contains 
numbers 7, 11, 12 and 13 described above, and also six complete 
scripts for classroom demonstrations of the following: Westinghouse 
Refrigerator, Range, Laundromat”, Electric Clothes Dryer, Dish- 
washer and Waste-Away®, Roaster and Mixer. These six demon- 
strations vary in length from 25 minutes to 45 minutes each... Com- 


plete file, $2.00. 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Education 

Department JH-9 

250 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me the materials checked: 




















1 [) 1 free copy copies at 5¢ each. 5 [] 1 free copy copies at 10c each. 7 () ... copies. 
1A] ... copies. SA[_] ... copies. 8 [] ...copies at 50c each. 
2 [) 1 free copy copies at 5c each. 6AC_] 1 free copy ... copies at 5¢ each. 9 [] 1 free copy ... copies at 5¢ each. 
2A(_) ..; copies. 6B[] 1 free copy ... copies at 5¢ each. 10 [] 1 free copy ... copies at 10c each. 
3 [] 1 free copy copies at 5c each. 6c] 1 free copy ... copies at 5c each. 11 [) 1 free copy .. . copies at 10c each. 
3A(] ..: copies. 6D[_] 1 free copy ... copies at 5¢ each. 12 [] 1 copy. 
a OD 1 free copy copies at 5¢ each. 6E CT 1 free copy ... copies at 5c each. 13 CT 1 copy. 
4A(_] ... copies. 6F[] 1 free copy... copies at 5c each. 14 [] ... files at $2.00 each. 
| enclose check, money order or cash (no stamps, please). 
Name : ~ 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street — — —.s — ’ 
a 7 oF Zone 
Position School 


Number of Students. 
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Helpful facts about BABIES 


Both have been compiled from modern 
medical and nutrition sources by home economists 
who specialize in baby feeding. And both are great 


Gerber’s offer you two aids—one for teachers, 
one for students—to give you up-to-date facts on 


infant nutrition. 
time-savers as well. 


First, the Teacher's Manual gives you a 
simplified plan of lessons, with sound answers to 
questions from students and young mothers. Gerber’s 
Student Leaflet is full of valuable information in 
ready-reference form, including the helpful “Check 
List for Baby Sitters.” 


For your free copies, simply drop a post card 
to Gerber’s. Dept. 259-1, Fremont, Michigan, being 
sure to state the number of Student Leaflets that you 
require. Or you can use the coupon in the back of 


Babies ane our business \ i 
ve OWL only busimess | (Fe CTs 
BABY FOODS 
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Yours forthe, asking for elation, 


distibution’ 


They’re ready now— Nine Teaching 
aids (eight booklets and a set of school 
lunch recipe cards) packed with infor- 
mation to make Home Economics 
r—so much more 


teaching so much easie 
interesting and effective. 


Send for them now and use them in 
planning your coming year’s work. 


! 9 Teaching aids—AlL FREE! 











Check off those you want on the cou- . ——, 


pon and you'll get them in a few days— 


free and postpaid! 


We are now preparing other new 
They'll be ready for 
distribution in a short time. WATCH 


teaching aids. 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the Home Economics 

Teaching aids I’ve marked below: 

. High School Manual on 
Commercially Canned Foods 


A 50-page, profusely illustrated man- 


ual on the history, nutritive value 


and important facts about canned 
foods and beverages. 


. The Canned Food Handbook 


Contains authoritative answers to 


queries about commercially canned 


32 pages, illustrated in color, 


tables of foods and bib- 


foods. 
with charts, 
liography. 

Three illustrated Tested Recipe 
sooklets, 100 
tested popular dishes. Beautifully il- 


containing nearly 


lustrated in color. 
. Choice Recipes and Menus 
Using Canned Foods 
18 pages, illustrated. 
. Coffee Facts 
for Home Economists 





The history, cultivation, blending, 
packaging and distribution of Amer- 
Many 
helpful suggestions on how to make 


making devices; 


ica’s most popular beverage. 
good coffee; coffee- 
coffee as a flavor and popular coffee 
recipes. Superbly illustrated, 26 pages. 


.. Large-quantity School Lunch 
Recipe Cards 
A helpful set of recipes and informa- 
tion for those interested in quantity 
cookery classes and school lunches. 


. The Story of Food: 
How Man Has Preserved It 
Through the Ages 
A series of graphic presentations of 
food preservation showing its transi- 
tion and development through the 
years from the earliest beginning to 
our present day high-speed modern 
methods. Originally a series of ad- 
vertisements—now in book form to 
satisfy numerous requests. 


... Appetizing Recipes From 
Canned Foods 


14 pages, beautifully illustrated with 
booklet 


full-color plates, this con- 





} 4} 





tains dozens of recipes that can be 
prepared with a minimum of time 
and effort. The booklet will help you 
use canned foods in a greater variety 
of ways. 
. A Word About Tin Cans 
A handy little booklet packed with 
on the tin can itself. 
tin can is, how it is 


information 
Tells what a 


made, how many sizes it comes in, etc. 


. For Broader Horizons 
This leaflet describes briefly 3 inter- 
esting films which you may have /ree 
**Alaska’s Silver 
of salmon 


for classroom use. 
Millions” tells the story 

“Vitamin Rivers” 
and economic 


gives the his- 
culture growth 
and vegetable juices .. . 
Pulls the Strings’’ features 
romantic 


tory, 
of fruit 
“Jerry 
puppets telling the 
of coffee. 


story 


Name 





School 





Street Address 





State 
JH-9-51 


hy... ONO 
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TIPS for leenagers 
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Want a head start on your career? Ask your 
school adviser to help you plan what you'd like ( & J ¢ 
to do. Whatever it is, you can do it better by [| y f } 
starting each morning with a good breakfast, ~~~ ‘> a 

F ’ 


including cereal. Nutrition authorities are fea- - db 
turing September as Better Breakfast Month. ) > or} 
So build a better breakfast around the “power Aw 
of corn” in Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. yo ISS 
Tossing a TV party? Peanut Drops are some- fy 





easy, you can mix up 4% doz. in almost nothing 
flat! Blend % cup peanut butter thoroughly 4; L 
with one 16 oz. can sweetened condensed milk. he U \ 
Mix well with 8 cups Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. /2\\e-S3h2% Ks 
Drop teaspoonfuls on greased baking sheets, VS Tr \\ 
flatten with fork. Bake in moderately hot oven fi / u~ 
(400°F.) 5 minutes. 7 


thing special! Let the gang help make them. So & ALG 
\ \ 


What makes fashion models look smart? Good = Bess 
grooming and smart clothes, yes. Just as im- POS, q 


portant are real vitality, glistening hair, spark- Na AF 
ling eyes, clear complexion. These start with Vim \ 4 
nutritious meals — especially breakfast. When AN KU 

5 


breakfast includes fruit, milk and Kellogg’sCorn 
Flakes, it helps you have more punch ’til lunch. (( a 


' .— 


There’s the power of corn in those crisp flakes! 


bor a better breaktast better cat Nelluggts 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP - RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN - SHREDDED WHEAT-KRUMBLES - CORN SOYA 





TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS: New Handy Memo 
Calendar, for 1951-52 school year (Sept.-June) 
11” x 8%", spiral bound. Historical events and holi- 
days marked. Holiday breakfast menus. Space for 
your memo jottings each day. Only single copy to each 
teacher. Offered for limited time. Send your request 
soon. (See coupon section, page 588.) Or write Kellogg 
Co., JHE 9-51, Home Economics Services, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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Aids for an Interesting 
Class Project 

e to help you prepare lesson plans for 
the new school year 


@ as a source of interesting new dem- 
onstration material and recipes 


e in planning home cooking projects 
for students 


P. S.—You'll find the recipes so novel 
and appealing, you'll enjoy 
using them in your own home, 


too. 
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SUNSWEET’S complete 


New Educational hit 






on an important fruit 


Prunes are a fruit which is valuable nutritionally, as an 
ingredient in cookery, and as the basis of a great industry. 
The history of prunes and the romance of their origin, the 
facts about their cultivation and processing, nutritive data 
and an assortment of recipes evidencing their versatility—all 
have been gathered together for your convenience in the 
brand new 16-page handbook called “PRUNES: A SUN- 
SWEET Study.” 

This handbook of background material for you, a 4-page 
student or consumer folder which is its companion piece, and 
a sheet of quiz questions with keyed answers for you, make 
up this new educational kit—make it one you will not want 
to do without. 


Order your free kit today! 
Use the coupon in the Coupon Service Section to order. 
Please state how many student or consumer folders and quiz 
sheets you will need. Your supply will be mailed promptly. 
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Of your new classes... this 
APIECE TEACHING KIT ON CANNED FOODS 
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JUST RELEASED...TO HELP YOU WITH FALL LESSON PLANS 


Watch for these new * —% 
CRISCO MANUALS in your aad / 


a) 








ses 
















AUTHORITATIVE BAKING MANUAL 


@ 26 pages, covering very latest techniques for 
perfect cakes, pies, cookies, hotbreads. 


@ Tested recipes—solutions to baking problems 
—modern baking time-savers. 


MG gS 


o 


CLASS DISTRIBUTION! 


@ Helpful suggestions for class assignments. 


COMPREHENSIVE FRYING MANUAL 


@ 16 pages covering tested techniques for pan and 
deep-frying. 


@ Pointers on food selection and frying equipment 
—causes and correction of frying faults. 


Sample manuals and a 
orders are now being 

mailed. Watch for them 
ond send in your order @ New menu ideas—tempting recipes—suggestions 


for class assignments. 








promptly. It will help you 
and us. 


NEW! COLOR FILM STRIP 
“Fried Foods—for Menu Magic” 








Just what teachers have been looking for! A 
colorful new film that’s as interesting as it is 
instructive! Shows step-by-step preparation of 
fried foods—how to brown foods to perfection 
—lots of suggestions for delicious fried meats, 
vegetables, fruits. Can be run on any standard 
35 mm slide film projector. Running time ap- 


FREE ON REQUEST. . . With your sample mailing of the * ‘ : 
new baking and frying manuals you will receive an order proximately 20 minutes. 
blank for this film strip. If a 35 mm slide projector is available PROCTER & GAMBLE 


to you, be sure to order the film strip which comes complete 
with teachers’ manual and student leaflets. 


Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 








When you use Crisco 
you’re using America’s most 


sco use 


Gis 


we frying 


ioe ITS: DIGESTIBLE / 





popular brand of shortening 
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A 2-PART EDUCATIONAL UNIT, consisting 
of “Let’s Talk About Sugar,” a 12-page hand- 
book for home economists, and “Know Your 
Way With Sugar,” a 4-page recipe folder for 


students. 


THE HANDBOOK for home economists gives 
compact coverage of the facts about sugar 
which are interesting and important... 
explaining the behavior of sugar in cookery 
and the chemical and physical reasons for 
this behavior. Included is the history of sugar, 
its role in nutrition and cookery, and a sec- 


tion on taste-testing and product-judging. 


~j{/ 
~ 





ECONOMICS 
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THE STUDENT’S FOLDER gives basic sugar 


recipes with variations and a briefindication 


of the principles involved. 


~----------.., 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. 


Send Now For Your Free Copies 


Consumer Service Department 
Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3594, San Francisco 19, California 


Please send me free 


copies of “Let’s Talk About Sugar” 

(the home economist’s handbook) 
__copies of “Know Your Way With Sugar” 

(the student’s folder) 





Name . 
Address__ 7 











Zone State 





City... 
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COOKING WITH Gina on 


CARNATION 






















} } hat 2S Carnation ..simply good, country-fresh milk made double- 


rich through evaporation. Nothing is removed 


Evaporated M wh? but water. Nothing is added but Vitamin D. 


How is it used? 


As Milk. to at recipes that call for milk use 
Carnation diluted with an equal amount of water. 
Even when diluted with an equal amount of water, 
Carnation is richer than your state standard for bottled 
milk...costs far less. And Carnation’s absolute uni- 
formity assures you constant cooking results. 


As “Cream. ss For “creaming” coffee and soups, 
on cereals and fruits, in desserts, and for most cream 
purposes, use Carnation undiluted just as it pours 
from the can. No other form of milk has so many and 
varied uses as Carnation. And most important for 
classroom demonstration, as well as home use, Carna- 


tion cuts the milk and cream bill by one-third. 


As whipped topping, for pastries, cakes, 


puddings, and in frozen salads and desserts. 


1. Chill undiluted Carnation in refrigerator tray until ice crys- 
tals form around edges of tray (25-30 minutes). 


2. Pour into bowl; whip until it just begins to thicken 
(about 1 minute). 


3. Add 2 tablespoons lemon juice for each cup of 
Carnation; whip until very stiff (about 2 minutes). 


4. After whipping, fold in sugar and flavor- 
ing, if desired. One cup chilled, undiluted 
Carnation makes 3 cups of whipped top- 
ping. (One cup of whipping cream makes 
only 2 cups of whipped topping!) 






For reprint of this lesson use coupon on page 589. 


aie —< NO OTHER FORM OF MILK HAS SO MANY USES AS 
“a 


— eheereueleyel EVAPORATED MILK 
., MILK ©, From Gpilenilid Ore 





Introducing New AHEA Officers 


Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert 
President-elect, 1951-52 


Mrs. Herbert is editor of household equipment, McCall’s 
Magazine, New York City. Her offices in AHEA have 
included chairmanship of the HEIB department and mem- 
bership on various committees. She is a past-president of 
the New York State Home Economics Association. She 
also represents AHEA on the council and the consumer 
goods committee of the American Standards Association. 





Beulah V. Gillaspie 
Vice-President, 1951-54 


Miss Gillaspie is professor and head of the 
department of home economics, College of 
Agriculture, University of Arkansas. Her 
professional experience includes high school 
and college teaching, direction of McCall’s 
Laboratory Kitchen where she was also food 
research editor, and director of the Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen, New York City. 
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Jessie McQueen 
Recording Secretary, 1951-53 


Miss McQueen is home service counsellor, 
American Gas Association, New York City. 
Her experience includes teaching and super- 
vision work as state specialist in Extension 
Service. In her present position since 1929, 
she co-ordinates the national program of 
home service work in gas companies in the 
United States and Canada. 
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42D ANNUAL MEETING ISSUE 


Our Responsibility for freedom 


As Home Economists of ‘Today 


Miss Fallgatter, head of the department of 
home economics education at Iowa State Col- 
lege, is president of the American Home Eco- 
In this address, at the 
annual meeting in Cleveland, she outlines our 


nomics Association. 


four major responsibilities for freedom as 


home economists of today. 


NDIVIDUAL freedom that is consistent with 
the same degree of freedom enjoyed by others 
is best from 

early childhood in one’s own family group. This 

is the broad premise on which I contend that we 


understood when experienced 


as home economists of today have a unique re- 
sponsibility for freedom. We are concerned with 
all aspects of family life and would wish for all 
families the way of life that fosters freedom. 

If we accept this responsibility for freedom, we 
must see wherein our contribution is unique and 
recognize ways in which we as home economists, 
because of our training and our varied professional 
outlets, can most effectively carry such responsi- 
bility. 

It is difficult 
known only the free way of living to realize all 
that would be lost under a non-free regime. We 
have read about peoples of other countries who 


for us who have in our lifetimes 


have few if any choices as to where they shall live, 
how their physical needs shall be met, what they 
hear and read in radio and press, what their work 
shall be, or under what government they shall 
be controlled. Such restricted living has had little 
real meaning to us until recently when our own 
freedom is threatened. When, on June 4, I read 
about the young men in Communist-ruled Eastern 
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Germany who were recently sentenced to prison for 
using the word Freedom in a poster exhibited in a 
public place, the threat took on new significance. 

In facing the question of what our responsibilities 
are, we soon sense the need to be well informed, 
not only about the threats to our national freedom 
but especially about all present-day influences upon 
home and family life that in any way tend to 
weaken the early preparation for self-direction in 
a free society. 
current 
into the roots of all homes and may well claim 
our attention here. These are (1) the significant 
impacts of war and postwar living upon children 
and youth; (2) the shift in family income and 
what it will buy; (3) the international concern for 
home and family life; and (4) the dire need in our 
own country for national civil defense. 


Several situations are reaching down 


Midcentury Conference 


A few months ago, at the President’s Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
we were told that no previous crop of United States 
children has ever been forced to adjust to such revo- 
lutionary changes in the American way of life as 
those which have taken place in the last ten years. 
Reports of work by 15,000 educators, doctors, 
judges, and other experts, with the help of some 
80,000 lay volunteers, brought out the magnitude 
of the problems and their significance. 

A few examples will serve our purpose: 

American families have suddenly become mobile, creating 
West coast states had an average of 
476 per cent population increase. Some of the southern 
states had as much as a 20 per cent gain. This impact upon 
youth is recognized as most serious. It is meaning a dis- 
placed generation. A one city neighborhood 


a shifting population. 


survey in 
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showed that more than half of the younger families with 
children had made two major moves since the parents had 
married. Many of these young families had already lived 
in four different cities. An Illinois doctor contends that it 
takes an extremely close-knit, stable family to survive the 
effects of two or three major moves. Children’s personali- 
ties aren’t as mobile as their bodies. 

Mothers have made a mass exodus from the home to take 
outside jobs and are still sacrificing time with the family 
for a place on the payroll. This accounts for a claim that 
millions of children know the head of the day care center 
better than they know their mothers. 

As a result of World War II marriages, thousands of 
youngsters have only recently become well acquainted with 
their fathers. Other thousands of children know their 
fathers only by visits to them in some veterans hospital. 

Postwar prosperity is now enjoyed by some families 
Others, whose income has not kept up with rise in costs of 
living, are struggling under debts and attending ills 

Broken homes, crowded schools, inadequate health and 
recreation facilities, and other disruptive conditions that 
affect today’s children and youth are commonly recognized. 


As home economists in all fields of professional 
endeavor, what does such information mean? How 
should it affect our programs? 

Many home economists worked in the White 
House Conference—at local, state, and national 
levels. The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was one of the organizations actively partici- 
pating in the Conference, but not until all home 
economists are fully informed and are seriously 
altering their programs to help improve conditions 
can we claim that this responsibility to children 
and youth has been met. Unless the young people 
of today find satisfaction in their way of life, can 
we expect them as parents and citizens of tomorrow 
to care enough to preserve our free American life? 


Family Economic Welfare and Freedom 


As professional women, with basic training in the 
rudiments of a sound economy, we are alerted to 
the current problems of the consumer. No doubt, 
most of us are puzzled and in need of full and ac- 
curate information that will help answer some of 
the questions that are so vital to family welfare. 
These questions relate to price and rent controls, 
rationing, hoarding or stock piling, what to buy 
and when to buy, and ways of maintaining some 
degree of security against sickness and retirement. 
We recognize that problems suggested by these 
questions are so complex that they need to be 
seen in relation to each other. Since we are con- 
cerned with all families, we must keep in mind 
all sides of the picture. Any move that favors 
the consumer but penalizes the producer or any 
of the other handlers of products is unfair. Like- 
wise, a move which permits unwarranted profits to 
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the producer, the manufacturer, or the distributor 
is unjustified. Family income that will cover needs 
for adequate and satisfying living is a worthy 
national objective. The extent to which we as 
home economists keep informed and, in our own 
consumer practices, co-operate in maintaining a 
stabilized economy, we will be contributing to 
better family living and thus to more assured 
freedom for all. 

The consumer interests committee and the family 
economics—home management division of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association are, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
giving major attention to the problems of the con- 
sumer in this current emergency. 

Our Association has recently been asked to name 
a representative on the national Consumer’s Ad- 
visory Committee to the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. Hazel Kyrk has accepted this important 
assignment. Thus, as a professional organization, 
we are recognizing our special responsibility in this 
phase of a free society. 


Home Economics Contributions Abroad 


The international concern for better home and 
family life is evident in two ways. On the one 
hand, many foreign governments are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities to send their educational 
leaders, businesswomen, press women, and rural 
workers to the United States to observe and learn 
about our programs for girls and women. Thes« 
countries are equally welcoming the more direct 
assistance that many of our home economists are 
giving during periods of assignment in foreign 
countries. Susan Burson, Katharine Holtzclaw, 
and Margaret Fedde in Germany; Ava Milam in 
Syria; Maude Williamson in Japan; Elizabeth 
Hoyt in Africa; and Flemmie Kittrell in India 
are at present on such assignments. They illustrat: 
a world-wide service from home economics that is 
reaching into millions of homes. 

Florence Reynolds of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, in a talk to 
the George Washington University alumnae group, 
helped us to realize how important this service is 
She said that as she traveled around the world last 
year she found an intense interest in home eco- 
nomics. The question most frequently asked of her 
was, “Are you a home economist?” Responsible 
leaders among the men as well as all of the women 
to whom she talked expressed the feeling that much 
of the improvement so greatly needed in the under- 
developed areas might well begin in the home. Miss 
Reynolds summed it up by saying that 
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The role that the home economist can play in what his- 
torians may call the most significant movement of our age— 
the Technical Assistance Program for underdeveloped areas 
—is a fundamental and important one. All people every- 
where are concerned with their homes and their families. 
Improving the home is a cornerstone upon which the whole 
program of social and economic betterment can be built. 
for it is only in the home where all people—regardless of 
sex, age, or occupation—can be reached 


Many of us in state work, in government offices, 
in business, and in colleges are having frequent 
visits from persons who are sent to the United 
States to study our programs. Their comments 
about what impresses them in our way of life reveal 
amazement at the most commonplace privileges 
that we enjoy. For example, our practice of 
family-shared work and pleasure; teachers’ privi- 
lege to help school administrators make decisions; 
and the vast opportunities for choice-making in 
many aspects of our living. Such comments make 
us realize what they must be missing in their home 
countries. 

A recent short-time visitor from France said 
with seriousness that she wanted to go back home 
and help plan a program that would make the life 
of the rural homemakers in her country easier and 
more satisfying. She also revealed the constant 
threat of war under which they lived. 

fecent visitors from Holland expressed their 
gratitude for the generous aid received since World 
War II in clothing and food parcels and later 
through the Marshall Plan. They pointed out, 
however, that it will be difficult to have a good 
home life in their country with as little as they 
have at present at their disposition. Thus we learn 
much from these visitors as they are gaining first- 
hand information and impressions about our free 
way of life. How important it is that we help 
them secure a true picture of freedom and our 
responsibility for it. 

We have further opportunity for broadened un- 
derstanding of homes through the scholarship stu- 
dents who are brought here in part through our 
Association’s international scholarship program, as 
well as through many other organization and gov- 
ernment programs. When students from other 
countries live in dormitories with our college stu- 
dents, we see many outcomes of mutual value. 
Yespect for ways in which other peoples live, toler- 
ance for less familiar forms of government, and 
a new interest in interchange of ideas are invariably 
noticed in these mixed groups. The international 
understanding and good will that are extended 
through these various means of exchange will 
undoubtedly contribute largely to world peace. 
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As a professional organization, we had an oppor- 
tunity to play a significant part in the 1950 Crusade 
for Freedom. We were among 16 million Americans 
who joined the Crusade through which the World 
Freedom Bell was sent to Berlin, where it now rings 
out daily. The one and one-third million dollars 
raised through the Crusade made possible the new 
and powerful Radio Free Europe freedom station 
in Western Germany. The hourly programs are 
proving to be mighty weapons in today’s struggle 
of freedom versus tyranny. The Crusade program 
for the coming vear hopes to extend its program 
to include a new Radio Free Asia station. Our con- 
tinued support to this Crusade is urged, on the local, 
state, and national levels. 

It is a great privilege to have had so many inter- 
national visitors with us at our convention in Cleve- 
land. They are learning that we in America are 
living under threats to our long-established free- 
dom and that we, too, must work to maintain this 


freedom. 


The National Civil Defense Program 

In one of the most serious situations in which 
we find ourselves in America today, we are con- 
fronted with a very great need for a strong national 
civil defense program. 

Paul Engle thus points up the complacency with 
which we tend to ignore current threats: 

In a time when the freedoms of men and women have 
been more efficiently and ruthlessly destroyed than ever 
before, the home in America still stands as the fact and the 
symbol of individual freedom. Not even our own govern- 
ment can enter it without legal consent. In how few places 
in the world (decreasingly few) is the home still inviolate 
This security of man in his own home with his family is 
one of the world’s wonders, yet we Americans take it as a 
simple thing, natural to us.’ 

When he signed the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, President Truman called upon all citizens 
to lend their support to civil defense in their own 
communities. He recognized that much has been 
done but pointed out that much remains to be done. 
He said, “It will require the best efforts of all of 
us to get ready, and to stay ready, to defend our 
homes. No true American would want to give less 
than his best to that cause, and no one who knows 
the American people could ask for more.” 

Civil Defense Administrator Millard Caldwell, 
laying plans for the national program, said in 
February: 

There is one question which the American people -and 

*Enoite, Paut. What Home Means to Me—Condensed 


from the Perfect Home Magazine. Reader's Digest, March 
1951, page 79. 
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that means every single one of us—must search their minds 
and hearts and answer honestly. . . . I believe that every 
Americar citizen had better look into his own mind and 
his own heart right now and ask himself, “Would I have 
the courage to stand up under an atomic attack if it came 
tonight?” 

And ask yourself at the same time—‘When will I face the 
facts about another war and what it may do to me and my 
family?” There is no time to busy ourselves in the sport 
pages, or the comic books, or the cookbooks, in the hope 
that we won’t have to answer these questions. . . . 

We must realize that we are up against the grimmest 
problem we have ever faced, or may ever face, as individuals 
and as a nation 

Administrator Caldwell called a conference in 
May for the purpose of mobilizing the civil leader- 
ship of the nation “to spearhead a program of 
education for national survival.” The American 
Home Economies Association had five representa- 
tives among the 1000 leaders from about 300 
national organizations. Two great assignments were 
made at this conference for all national organiza- 
tions. One was to share in mass education and 
the other to encourage volunteer enrollment in 
defense programs. A plea is made for each of us 
as individual members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 


to learn the facts of survival from bomb attacks and from 
biological warfare, to study the civil defense program, to 
volunteer for civil defense duty, to enroll in the Red Cross 
civil defense courses in first aid, home nursing, and the 
nurse’s aide program, and to serve actively in our civil 
defense units. 


We, as home economists on the home front, can 
do much to assure defense readiness through the 
first directive, that is, to assist with mass educa- 
tion. This means becoming informed about the 
clear-cut action program that the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has developed. We must 
accept the fact that atom bomb attacks and bio- 
logical warfare are both possibilities in some or 
all parts of these United States. We are given very 
clear guides of survival in the six survival secrets 
for atomic attacks, and the six for biological 
warfare.” 

Several of these guides relate to the home, involv- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter, as well as the care 
of children. Thus, they are readily adaptable to 
the programs in many of our professional fields. It 
is natural to look to home economists as authorities 
for the safeguarding of food and water supplies, 


* Survival Under Atomic Attack and What You Should 
Know About Biological Warfare. Official US. Government 
Booklets. Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents each. 
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for planning adequate and safe food supplies for a 
period of days, for preparing homes for least pos- 
sible destruction in case of attacks, for arranging 
temporary living facilities in the home shelter, for 
protection of children, and for caring for the 
injured or sick. 

How many of us are ready? No doubt several of 
us are among the millions who must yet be trained 
in civil defense before our country can call itself 
Meanwhile, that attack 
Administrator Caldwell 
to lose in 


ready for every attack. 
might come at any time. 
has said that we have not a moment 
preparing ourselves. Our homes, our jobs, our 
families, and our very lives may be at stake. We 
are told that the home front cannot be hidden, and 
it cannot retreat if we are to survive as a free 
people. 


Accepting Our Responsibility 


It seems clear that in meeting our professional 
responsibilities for freedom, we must keep informed 
of current social and economic situations. In 
utilizing what we know to alter our various pro- 
grams, we realize the job is not simple. The many 
situations that mitigate against the development 
of wholesome personalities of children and youth 
the consumer is in a changing and 


home 


are staggering; 
confusing position; the problems faced by 
economists in other countries are perplexing; and 
the dire need for civil defense action that will mean 
survival on the home front verifies the threat to 
All of these situations understand- 
My 
purpose has been to mark out a starting point for 
our first task, that of becoming informed. Action 
must be planned by each of us as individuals, by 
organized the 
part of the over-all program of work of the Amer- 
In such plan- 


our freedom. 
ably leave us with a very gloomy picture. 


groups within Association, and as 
ican Home Economies Association. 
ning, we, the home economists of today, have the 
added challenge to establish workable patterns for 
those who follow. Do we believe that the real 
fundamentals of freedom come from one’s early 
family experiences? Are we convinced that home 
economics make a 
freedom through our various approaches to home 
and family life? Are we fully aware of the power 
that through united efforts are 
possible through our Association? And, finally, are 
we willing to work together for a free world in 


can nurture peace- 


can unique contribution to 


comes such as 


which homes in all countries 
loving individuals? 

The situation is admittedly grave. 
it be otherwise so long as the last stronghold for 


How could 
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freedom is threatened? The gravity can be offset 
in part by our accepting the facts without panic; 
by our realizing the many significant ways in which 
home economists are serving and can serve; by re- 
affirming our faith in the youth in America, many 
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of whom will be the home economics leaders of 
tomorrow; and by our undying allegiance to the 
freedom to which we dedicated the program of 
the 42d annual convention of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


As Home Economists of ‘Tomorrow 


Miss Gray, a 1951 graduate of Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, was the 1950-51 president 
of the college clubs department of AHEA. 
This address, at a general session of the Cleve- 
land convention, was a companion speech to 
Miss Fallgatter’s presentation of the outlook 
of the home economists of today. 


HE time has long ceased to be when great 

armies could obtain and preserve freedom. 

The time has ceased also when freedom 
meant the absence of chains symbolizing the phys- 
ical slavery of one individual to another. Our 
great constitution grants for us many physical 
freedoms which most of us take for granted. The 
men of our nation are fighting abroad to help 
preserve these freedoms and others which we 
cherish. 

We cannot give our lives in battle, but we can 
give our living here at home. We can fight here 
for freedom, in our homes, in our schools, in our 
work, by the things which we do and by the man- 
ner in which we do them. 

We fight, not altogether for freedom in a physical 
or political sense, but also for freedom from con- 
ditions which enslave our minds and attitudes. We 
strive to create freedom from intolerance and mis- 
understanding, freedom to work, using our own 
initiative; freedom from fear, fear of the unknown 
and uncertainty. 

We cannot hope to establish a freedom from fear 
without faith; faith in our Christian way of life, 
faith in a God who has powers above ours, faiths 
which make for inner peace and security which 
are more important than ever in times of world 
strife and conflict. 

We cannot leave God out of our plans for freedom 
and the future. We must pledge ourselves to create 
homes which can impart a sense of peace and 
security because of God’s presence in them. We 
can help to, and must do our best to help, make 
the lives of those about us as satisfying as possible. 
In the homes which we help to create, we must 
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be able also to help create an atmosphere of free- 
dom, freedom from insecurity, freedom from dis- 
couragement and distress. 

We feel a responsibility also to the promotion 
of better home and family living for everyone. We 
are part of the homes of tomorrow—not meaning 
tomorrow as a decade or so away, not a generation 
away, but tomorrow, only a few hours away. 

Our husbands and brothers are away at war, 
giving their lives for the homes of our nation. 
To what will they return? A nation of unhappy 
and broken homes, a nation of homes that are in 
a similar situation to that of the world? We hope 
not; and because those homes are our homes, and 
will be the homes of our children, we feel a respon- 
sibility for them, for the way the family members 
in them live together. 

Because we want our homes of tomorrow to be 
the very best we can make them, because we believe 
in the very vital role they will have in gaining and 
preserving freedom, we must take every oppor- 
tunity to prepare ourselves to make the very best 
homes possible. 

We love our past homes and are thankful for 
the background which they have given us. There 
we first learned to love and work together. We 
learned to have faith and trust in others about 
us. We learned to have faith and confidence in 
ourselves, in our ability to do, and to learn from 
it. There we first learned to try to meet a situa- 
tion in terms of its requirements, and there we 
first learned the meaning of adjusting to the 
inevitable with minimum conflicts. We learned 
to play and share with the neighborhood children, 
to work with our family to achieve common goals. 

How were we able to make those abilities a part 
of us? We acquired these abilities because we were 
surrounded by those who were concerned that our 
home environment should be conducive to the 
growth and development which would prepare us 
for living with others in an adult world. 

Because we realize that our family living is a 
part of our personalities, because we realize the 
importance and the value of the worth-while home 
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training and experiences we have had, because we 
sincerely believe in it for ourselves, we believe in 
it for others. We feel that one of our greatest 
responsibilities for freedom is in efforts for educa- 
tion for better home and family living, for only by 
peaceful family living can we hope to win peace- 
ful living for the world. 

Because we have been a part of a family, because 
we will be a part of another family, and realizing 
that our lives affect others, we feel responsible for 
our individual lives and our individual actions. 
We are concerned about the place we will fill in 
tomorrow’s world and the role we will play in 
working with others to make it a better world. 

We have come thus far in attempting to prepare 
for an unknown tomorrow. We must, and do, 
realize the unpredictableness of it. You have 
helped us to know that we cannot prepare for a 
tomorrow, that we can only prepare to be able 
to meet the situation of tomorrow with the best 
of the personalities which we are. 


Our Preparation for the Future 


We are filled with an expectant outlook, an out- 
look of hope for the future to allow us a life of 
satisfying living. Can we expect too much and, 
because of not realizing our hopes, become other 
frustrated persons looking for something not there? 

We recognize our limited experience, but we are 
not looking for an answer book to take the place 
of further growth and learning experiences. In- 
stead, we are eager and anxious to work for the 
kind of future we desire. 

During the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, I was fortunate to 
be in a group studying “The Effect of Conflicting 
Values and Standards on the Personality Develop- 
ment of Youth.” We became even more aware 
than we had been of the importance of being able 
to weigh values and the importance of being able 
to develop a sound sense of values. We became 
even more aware of the conflicting values and 
standards in the world about us. 

We need perspective with which to look at these 
conflicts and strong feet on which to stand straight 
while looking at them, for some of these conflicts 
are so close that we do not recognize them as the 
source of our frustrations. For these, we need wise 
counsel to whom to turn. We need a sense of con- 
fidence that can successfully cope with the arising 
situations, even though we may not have all the 
answers for them. 

You have given us a great opportunity to help 
prepare to meet more adequately situations of to- 
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morrow in which world-mindedness is important. 
We have realized our opportunities as well as 
responsibilities in learning to work and share with 
others; first locally, then extending our horizons 
to state, province, national, and international 
realms. We feel responsible to ourselves to con- 
tinue with other opportunities yet available to us. 

For a good many of us, college education has 
ceased. But we are left on a stepping stone with 
the next one not in sight. We have completed a 
chapter, but what shall the next one be? We face 
decision-making which offers perhaps the greatest 
challenges of our lives. 

Much has been said within the past few months 
about the hysteria and uncertainty among the 
young men on college campuses, and I know that 
ach of you has felt sympathetic to their plight. 
And the young women of our nation? Coming from 
a women’s college, where also concern about the 
world situation has taken its toll, may I make a 
plea for the young women of our nation—college 
students, young businesswomen, young home- 
makers? The uncertainty, the feeling of insecurity 
prevalent is surely a block to any effort in working 
for freedom, in securing peace within our nation. 

It was said of a group of home economists on 
a campus that they seemed to have more of a feel- 
ing of security, of having “something to hold on 
to,” than did some other students. Is this true? 
If so, why? If not true in all cases, should it be 
so? Do we gain more security from the things 
we are working for? Just what, exactly, gives 
us this feeling? If it makes for better living and 
working for us, should others have it also? If the 
partial sense of security which we have, helps us 
to make a better contribution as an individual, how 
may we overcome that which is lacking? We turn 
to you to help us achieve a sense of security, a 
freedom from the fear of uncertainty, to help us 
remove any blocks which hinder our very best 
efforts to do our part in securing freedom. Feeling 
a responsibility for security among ourselves, we 
voice a felt responsibility for aiding others to gain 
security. 

We feel responsible for putting our very best 
behind efforts to support home economics education 
which strives for the growth and development of 
the individual, which strives to help that individual 
develop a philosophy of life which gives her “some- 
thing to hold on to.” We feel responsible for 
continuing an education which increases our alert- 
ness to forces about us, increases awareness to our 
responsibilities for adapting ourselves to meet 
situations. This education might be termed open- 
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mindedness, world-mindedness, but I would like to 
call it education for being a good home economist, 
which to me implies all these other meanings. We 
feel loyal to the education which has helped us in 
these ways. We need to cultivate even further 
loyalty to other educational organizations in which 
we believe. We must give not only lip service but 
service worthy of time and effort. 


Our Professional Responsibilities 

We believe in our profession; therefore, we are 
justified for the proud note in our voice as we call 
ourselves home economists of tomorrow. 

Because we believe in our profession, believe in 
what it stands for and the things it works for, we 
have a responsibility to it: the responsibility of 
giving our best in whatever phase of our profession 
we continue. We have been trained to do a job; 
we are responsible for how well we do it. We have 
the responsibility of putting our words into actions 
to gain your confidence in our earnestness and 
abilities to carry on the work you have set us. And, 
as our action exemplifies our belief in the work we 
are doing, we should know what we are doing. We 
are responsible for really knowing and understand- 
ing our objectives toward achieving peace and, 
understanding them, not failing to do our part in 
letting others outside our profession know about 
our part in working for freedom. 

Because we believe in the work of the American 
Home Economics Association, we have a responsi- 
bility to you, the home economist of today. Most of 
your lives have been spent laying the foundations 
and building the Association to the structure that 
we know it to be at this time. We will not relax 
Not only is it 
our sincere desire to continue them but we believe 
that we cannot cease to work for the things which 


the standards which you have set. 


we believe in, if we would hope for them to live 
and continue in a free world. 

And as you work for a better world, that home 
economics may make its utmost contribution to the 
world today, and in preparing for possible situa- 
tions of tomorrow, we home economists of tomorrow 
feel a responsibility for working with you. 

Because of your concern, we have become con- 
cerned about possible emergency economic situa- 
tions. Not because we can exactly foresee what 
might occur, for even the term is somewhat un- 
familiar to us in actuality, but because of your 
concern, we are concerned. 

To many of us who are graduating from college 
now, World War II was just a situation which pro- 
hibited our weekly fudge parties and limited our 
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shoe-buying to three pairs a year. We know little 
of national emergencies which arose during that 
time. We know nothing of trying to feed and 
clothe a family properly during times when the 
cream of the nation’s resources is being used to 
equip and maintain an army. 

The time during which we have become aware 
of problems confronting homemakers relative to 
the national economic situation has been a time of 
seeming plenty. During the past three or four 
years, we have lived with our families but a small 
part of the time. But now, as homemakers, and 
potential homemakers, we face a possible economic 
crisis which may call for a great deal of adjustment 
and wise decision making. 

We will perhaps face many new conservation 
practices; our resources may be limited; and almost 
surely our time will be multidivided. We may be 
working outside the home part or full time in civic 
defense endeavors—not as a homemaker who has 
a smoothly running home from which to make 
the necessary adjustments but as new homemakers 
who have those extra adjustments to make along 
with those of establishing a home. 

Realizing our responsibilities at this point, how- 
ever, we also realize that we cannot isolate our- 
selves. We must feel our responsibility, also, as 
world citizens. We must realize that our own 
welfare as a free nation depends upon all nations 
being free. We must not fail to lend our support 
and efforts toward working for the well-being of 
all the people in the world. 

Also, in our efforts to extend our time and ener- 
gies to support a nation engaged in defending 
freedom, we must not lose sight of our goals of 
better community living, which we believe is 
essential to better world living. 

We must not feel that we can relax our partici- 
pation in worth-while group activities. Here we 
recognize a responsibility, that of living and work- 
ing with, not just among, the citizens of our com- 
munity. This must be coupled with our efforts 
toward participation in activities for strengthen- 
ing national unity, with an all-out effort in civil 
defense, and with efforts toward obtaining ultimate 
freedoms for all. 

In the past few moments, I have attempted to 
mention the responsibilities for freedom which we 
feel as home economists of tomorrow. However, 
we recognize that our vision may be limited. Be- 
cause of this, we challenge you to lend your assist- 
ance to us in meeting our felt responsibilities and 
in alerting us to responsibilities of which we have 
not yet become aware. 








Decade of Decision 


Our Responsibility for Freedom as Citizens 


Dr. Adams, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, is both an outstanding edu- 
cational leader and a former naval officer who 
made important contributions to the naval 
training program during World War II. This 
ts his keynote address at the AHEA meeting 
in Cleveland. 


N the critical years of what I choose to call 

the Decade of Decision, women, especially 

those in home economics work, have a highly 
important role to play, for in these times, when 
every citizen must face responsibilities in the cause 
of freedom, the personal and the professional re- 
sources of each of us must be available for that 
cause. 

I like to think of the decades of this century as 
having been marked by special characteristics. Of 
course, history never divides itself neatly into 
ten-year periods; but in general I think we can 
consider the 1900’s and the 1910’s as decades of in- 
vention and development which resulted in extraor- 
dinary technical advance. Next came the turbulent 
twenties, in which our beliefs in personal mate- 
rial advancement knew no bounds. Two chickens 
in every pot, and a car in every garage, or was 
it the other way around, were popular catch phrases 
and reflected the common attitude that an ever- 
rising standard of living was the main if not the 
only object in life. Then came the thwarting 
thirties, in which we found out that it wasn’t so. 
With the American characteristic for moving to 
extreme positions, we became far more discouraged 
than the facts warranted. And before we had 
hardly gained our poise from this disillusionment 
and frustration, we moved into the fighting forties. 
The popular phrases then, and I am sure you re- 
member them well, were “going all out,” “Don’t 
you know there is a war on?” and “Uncle Sam wants 
you.” We did go all out; we expanded our pro- 
ductivity in a truly miraculous way. I shall never 


get over my incredulity when the President an- 
nounced that our airplane production must reach 
100,000 planes a year, though up to that time we 
had not been able to build more than 20,000. It 
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seemed an impossible goal; yet we reached it. This 
is only one example of literally hundreds of in- 
stances in which the power of democracy marshalled 
to a common objective truly achieved miracles. 
And when it was over, when the war was won, the 
great cry was, “Get the boys home before Christ- 
mas.” With even greater efficiency than that with 
which it had been put together, we took apart our 
military establishment and devoted ourselves with 
even greater zeal to building up our civilian pro- 
duction. The war was over, and it almost seemed 
that in our weariness and prodigal expenditure of 
blood and treasure we had decided to ignore the 
very responsibilities our victory in the war imposed 


on us. 


The Decade of Decision 

We are now in the fifties, and I like to give to 
the fifties the name of The Decade of Decision. 
Decision for what? Decision that we have other and 
far more basic objectives in our national life than 
material comfort and unrealistic insulated secu- 
rity, decision that we recognize the responsibilities 
of the world leadership which has been thrust upon 
us, decision that democracy must not only be de- 
fended but must be strengthened in every con- 
ceivable way to the end that every citizen has con- 
viction in his mind and resolution in his heart that 
freedom is all important. This all important point 
was dramatically expressed by Hobart C. Brady at 
the annual meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce two years ago when he said, “It was 
just about at this season of the year, many years 
ago, that business men, lawyers, and farmers 
gathered in Philadelphia to draft the Declaration 
of Independence.” He went on to ask, “Have you 
recently read that remarkable document? As you 
become concerned about social and political trends 
and as you talk with others who are similarly con- 
cerned, are you moved as were the drafters of that 
Declaration to pledge in its behalf your life, your 
fortune, and your sacred honor? The men at 
Philadelphia did it; can we do less?” It is in 
finding the answer to this question that our greatest 
decision lies. 
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But, you say, granted that this is the great de- 
cision, how do we get at it in terms of the practical 
affairs of everyday life? We all recognize that 
we have many vexing problems, that we are pulled 
this way and that, and that we do not have at 
hand any precedent or formula with a proven solu- 
tion which can be applied quickly and definitely 
to the questions that bother us. Our problems are 
weighty, there is no doubt of it. There is the man- 
power problem, the defense problem, the foreign 
policy problem, the crime problem, the inflation 
problem, and family life problem, and—of special 
interest to this group—the problem of adequately 
financing education. I could extend the list to 
encyclopedic proportions, but I am sure you recog- 
nize how many and complicated these problems 
are. They clamor insistently for quick solution, but 
more importantly they must have correct solution. 
And how are these solutions to be obtained? In the 
first place, I believe that all of these problems have 
to be recognized as a part of the total problem. 
And that total problem is simply this: Are Ameri- 
cans—are you and I—capable of being trusted with 
the responsibility of democracy? The alternative, 
the challenge which we already have met success- 
fully, not once but twice, in this half-century, is 
that citizens like you and me are not capable of 
assuming such responsibility and that, therefore, 
they must be made subservient to. the state. We 
have good reason to believe that Americans do 
measure up to their responsibilities as citizens when 
the chips are really down. 

But how do we relate the several problems I have 
mentioned to what you and I as individual citizens 
need to do? 

Let’s consider the manpower problem first. In 
an intellectual way, there is common acceptance 
of the justness and propriety of the idea that each 
citizen has a responsibility in the common de- 
fense of the nation. Yet when it comes to devising 
the procedure by which individuals will serve in 
the military forces, one would almost think that the 
objective was something quite different. Of course, 
we recognize that we must have trained men, and 
women too, for our civilian economy; but the 
notion of service for and to the nation is somehow 
lost in personal ambition and convenience. I have 
heard a number of people say that there is an en- 
tirely natural instinct of self-preservation at work 
in this particular attitude. They say that it is only 
natural that people do not want to get into a situa- 
tion where they are likely to be shot. This is of 
course true, but somehow I can’t believe that this 
is the all-important factor. 
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When I think of the fact that certain extra- 
hazardous services, both military and civilian, are 
manned entirely by volunteers, and that there are 
more volunteers than there are openings, it strikes 
me that there are other motives than physical safety 
that govern popular attitudes toward military serv- 
ice. I am convinced that we as a people do not 
yet individually recognize that, in our present world 
situation, every one of us must be concerned and 
ready to do his or her part in sacrifice, in dis- 
arrangement of personal convenience, and in dedi- 
cation to the responsibility of a free citizen in a 
democracy. 

Here is another example, which perhaps is more 
germane to the daily activities that you have. We 
all have plenty of direct and painful evidence as to 
what is happening to the purchasing power of the 
dollar. We hear and read much about it in the 
newspapers. I think we all know that inflation 
results when total demand for the goods and serv- 
ices Which people want to buy exceeds the supply. 
As Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson puts it, 
“When more and more money is bidding for the 
same amount of goods and services, prices are 
pulled up. As prices go up, workers ask for in- 
creased wages and other costs go up, pushing prices 
even further.” But what do we do about it? With 
the imposition of controls, we are almost like the 
child who is forbidden to do something, whereupon 
that something becomes the most desirable thing in 
the world for him. Our buying demand stays up, 
even though we recognize that a little prudent cur- 
tailment on the part of all of us would probably be 
the most effective way to relieve inflationary pres- 
sures. 

In many ways, the present is reminiscent of those 
turbulent twenties I mentioned earlier. Actually, 
the standard of living has increased substantially 
since those days; yet we are in violent opposition 
to any move whatever which will require a modest 
discipline in our own lives and result in greater 
stability for the country. It has long been a part 
of the Communist line that American democracy 
will destroy itself by internal economic chaos if it 
is kept on edge and jumpy. Our opponents’ greatest 
weapon is not the atomic bomb but our own per- 
sonal greed and selfishness. Now I am not talking 
about the desirability of adopting a Spartan regime 
of self-denial and discipline; probably if I were, it 
would be more in our national tradition of going 
all out. I have no doubt whatever that this nation 
could, and would, make extraordinary sacrifices if 
all of its citizens had the belief that it was necessary 


to make them. It is a relatively small sacrifice 
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that is needed now, and perhaps that is just the 
trouble. It is hard to get around to a small sacri- 
fice. It is hard to see any glory in cutting down 
one’s personal expenditures for luxury items by 10 
or 15 per cent. It makes so much better table 
conversation to be able to say, “We've had to give 
up the use of the automobile entirely in order to 
conserve gasoline,” or “I had to stand in line three 
hours yesterday to get a pound of bacon,” or “I’ve 
had to give up smoking because it is so difficult to 
get cigarettes.”” These were the phrases one heard 
during World War II, and there was a measure of 
real pride of self-denial inherent in them. 

But our present situation is one which requires 
genuine discipline, stable discipline, sufficiently 
strong to carry on for a long time. The lack of this 
discipline can result in catastrophe just as real as 
the destruction which comes from an atomic bomb. 
In recent testimony before Congressional com- 
mittees, the Secretary of Defense stated flatly that 
inflation was responsible for an increase in the 
budget of his department of nine billion dollars. 
And the Director of Defense Mobilization, Charles 
E. Wilson, puts it this way, “All the parts of the 
stabilization program—taxes, credit, savings, prices, 
wages, and rents—are interdependent. Failure to 
take strong enough action on any of these will 
hurt the whole effort. Some Americans are, un- 
fortunately, still more concerned with loosening one 
or another part of the program than with tightening 
all of it.” To paraphrase Mr. Wilson, I would say, 
“We are all for controlling inflation so long as the 
control is on somebody else.” You and I have a 
personal responsibility in finding the right answer 
to this problem. We need to scrutinize what we do 
with every dollar of income to make certain that 
we are not unwittingly contributing to that eco- 
nomic instability so much desired by our opponent. 

And now let me take as a third example a prob- 
lem which means much to al! of us, the problem of 
adequately financing education. This problem cer- 
tainly has many basic relationships to both of my 
preceding illustrations. We know for certain that 
the manpower needs for the military services are 
causing a reduction in male enrollment in our 
colleges and universities, and we know that as en- 
rollment goes down, educational administrators 
have to make hard decisions in allocating available 
funds to the various activities of the institution. 
The cost of operating the total plant remains con- 
stant, and every administrator is eager to keep as 
much of his faculty together as possible. It is ele- 
mentary, then, that the cost per student rises when 
the number of students in a given class decreases. 
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Moveover, our second problem, the problem of in- 
flation, hits the institutional budget with com- 
pounded effect. Supplies and materials required 
by the institution cost more; and in an endeavor 
to keep the faculty together, staff salaries, tradi- 
tionally modest, must reflect some percentage of 
the increases being paid for similar services in in- 
dustry and government. It now appears that the 
decrease in male enrollment this fall will not exceed 
the figures estimated by the American Council on 
Education in January, provided young men eligible 
for admission, who would normally plan to attend 
college, carry out their plans for doing so. A sub- 
stantial part of a decrease in male enrollment will 
be accounted for by the graduation of veterans 
who have been carrying on their studies under the 
“GI Bill of Rights.”” While the current decrease 
raises a large problem, it is not even of the same 
order as that which would have resulted from some 
of the exceedingly gloomy estimates of reduction 
of enrollment that were made last winter. 

I have digressed a bit to expand on the problem 
of financing education because I know the direct 
and personal interest most of you have in it—at 
least on the receiving end! So far as getting an 
answer to this problem is concerned, I believe that 
here, as well as in all our other problems, individual 
awareness, individual concern, and individual ef- 
fort are a fundamental first step to a satisfactory 
solution. All of us interested in education need to 
know more about the problem in order that we may 
have our objectives in sharper focus. Thus we can 
contribute to meeting that penetrating challenge in 
the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education that the first need of higher education 
is that it be surer of its aims. We each need to 
know the nature of the total financial problem so 
that the planning of the work in which we are 
individually concerned may be in proper perspective 
and relation to the whole program. In short, the 
institution’s budget is not solely the problem of the 
president; he needs to have the staff help him with 
his worrying. 

It is through this individual concern with all of 
the trying problems the nation faces that democ- 
racy has its opportunity to demonstrate that it 
really believes in the responsibilities of freedom, 
as well as in its blessings. 

Traditionally, women have been the _ special 
guardians of our culture. Therefore, the attitude 
of each individual woman toward the issues we 
face today is basic to the building of a national 
philosophy of strength and confidence. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education is deeply concerned about 
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the importance of this particular point. In order 3. That the attitudes and efforts of that some- 
to provide a means by which adequate considera- thing more than half of our population that is 
tion can be given to it, the Council is sponsoring represented by women are of fundamental im- 
a National Conference on Women in the Defense portance. 

Decade at the Hotel Commodore in New York City 

on September 27 and 28. This is a ssieiumaiens In summary of all that I have sought to express, 
planned by women for women under the distin- [ give you the following quotation by Charles 
guished general chairmanship of Mary H. Donlon, Sumner: 


chairman of the New York State Workmen's Com- . 
The ancients who wished to illustrate the highest virtues 


pensation Board. The program ineludes section : 
the Empire nrst ordered well their own state 


throughout 


meetings on homemaking, health and welfare, citi- Wishing to order well their own state, they regulated thei 
zenship at home and abroad, armed services, every- families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first 
day economies, defense production for war and cultivated their own selves. Wishing to cultivate their own 
peace, creative leisure and education, formal and selves, they rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify then 

ght to be sincere in their thoughts 


hearts, they first sou 


: ¥ ? 
iIntormal, 
\\ ishing to he sincere 1n thei thoughts they first extended 


It is our hope and our expectation that this con- 
. . : to the utmost their knowledge. Such extension of knowl- 
ference will assist In pointing up to the American , - 
I; edge lay in the investigation of things. Things being in- 
. hr taets: . rr 
pubhie three lacts: vestigated, their knowledge became complete Their knowl- 
1. That we live, and are going to continue to live, edge being complete, their thoughts were sincere. Thei 


: : , thoughts being sincere .eir hearts were the ctifies 
in a time of international tension and of constant houghts being wane ae as. Sah: eee 
Their hearts being rectified, their own selves were cultivated 


challenge to our democratic philosophy; ee , 
> TI ie : : Their own selves being cultivated, their families were 
7 ‘ > 1As rs ne TIC: , racy on . 
é- wade le lasting strength o! American democracy regulated Their families being regulated, their states were 
lies in the assumption o! individual responsl1- rightlv governed Their states being nightly governed the 


bility; whole empire was made tranquil and happy 


Headquarters Gifts from Ohio and Eastern Massachusetts 


The Ohio Home Economies Association and the Eastern Massachusetts Home 
Economics Association have each joined the $1,000 contributors to the Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund with recent gifts of $1,000 to be applied to the con- 
tinuation of the program of furnishing the AHEA Building. 

The Ohio Association members voted the gift in the late spring, the check 
from Cora Miller, treasurer, arriving at headquarters simultaneously with the 
first of the furniture for the reception hall. Alice King of the Ohio Extension 
Service is president of the 945 Ohio members. 

At Cleveland, Katherine L. Baker, Permanent Headquarters Fund chairman 
of the Massachusetts Home Economics Association, presented to Florence 
Fallgatter, AHEA president, a fireplace set which had belonged to Ellen H. 
tichards. The Massachusetts group hopes that these mementos of Mrs. 
Richards may be used as part of the furnishings of the Ellen H. Richards room 
in the AHEA Building. At the same time, Miss Baker gave Miss Fallgatter a 
check for $1,000 for PHF from the Eastern Massachusetts Association. 

Keyed to the Delft blue in the tiles of the entrance hall fireplace and to the 
color of the walls, the furnishings now in place suggest the welcome and the 
hospitality awaiting visitors to AHEA headquarters. The spaciousness of the 
reception hall sets off to advantage the comfortable chairs, the handsome side 
tables and lamps at either side of the fireplace, and the real point of interest—a 
French water color in a white-and-gold frame above the white mantle. The 
other main floor rooms—the lounge, library, and Ellen H. Richards room—are 
to be furnished as soon as possible. Furnishing of the building has been going 
forward according to a plan, established at the time the building was purchased, 


designed to produce a well-planned and beautiful interior. 





Our Responsibility for Freedom 


Home Economics and the American Social System 


ALLISON DAVIS 


Dr. Davis is a professor of education and 
member of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago. For this 
address at the special follow-up meeting on 
the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, held during the AHEA 
convention in Cleveland, Dr. Davis was asked 
to present to AHEA members the findings on 
socioeconomic influences and intelligence 
which he reported to the White House Con- 
fe rence and to emphasize their challenge for 


home economists. 


N the publie schools of America, which are our 
traditional democratic ladder of the people, w 
still have what great cultural 

divide, because.the school is established in a middle- 
class cultural pattern and the majority of the pupils 
come from another or lower economic or cultural 
Our teachers, 95 per cent of whom are from 


amounts to a 


group. 
a middle-class cultural way of life, are earnestly 
trving to change the culture, the basic ways of life 
of more than half of the pupils in America. Most 
of our staffs do not understand the interests, goals, 
and culture of these masses of children whom they 
wish to stimulate to learn. Nor does the lower socio- 
economic group of children and adolescents under- 
stand most of the cultural goals and beliefs of our 
teachers. As a result, the teaching process involves 
at least a 50 per cent waste of the children’s abili- 
ties and of the teachers’ efforts. 

Research has shown that each social class, the 
upper, the middle, and the lower, has a culture 
a basic way of living—which differs in many re- 
spects from the cultures of the other social classes. 
The social-class patterning of the child’s learning, 
as exerted through the family, extends from control 
of the types of food he eats and of the way he eats 
it to the kinds of sexual, aggressive, and educational 


training he receives. 

To begin with, one discovers that the family’s 
demands upon the infant itself differ significantly 
between the middle-class and the lower-class. In 
a recent study of child-rearing practices in 200 fam- 


or 


to 


ilies in Chieago, Robert J. Havighurst and I dis- 
covered that, as compared with the rearing of the 
middle-class child, the early training-environment 
of the lower-class child permits him fuller gratifi- 
cation of his organically based drives. In the lower 


class, the cultural training of the eating, eliminat- 
ing, and exploring drives is applied much more 
gradually and relapses are treated far more leni- 
ently. The findings concerning thumb-sucking like- 
wise seem to support the theory that the middle- 
class child undergoes in his cultural training a more 
depriving attack upon his sources of organic and 
emotional support than does the lower-class child 

It seems true, then, that middle-class children ar 
early taught to accept greater restraint in the direct 
use of their own sources of primary organic satis- 
faction. Except for those few mothers who have 
had liberal pediatric advice, middle-class women 
try to feed their infants on a rigid time-schedule, 
wean them early, vigorously attack young children’s 
for aggres- 


thumb-sucking, punish them too early 
them in “pens” to 


sive behavior, close prevent 


their marring property within the home, and sub- 
ject them to a barrage of other demands for social 
habits which they would learn more effectively 


through the slower process of identification witl 


their parents and older siblings 


Social-Class Differences in Motivation 


processes by 


Any attempt, then, to trace the 
which human beings in our society learn their socia 


drives and social goals must face the problem ot 


social-class differences in motivation. The most 


urgent problem for the publie schools is to learn 


the motivational structure of lower-class children 


and adolescents. About two-thirds of our elemen- 
tary school pupils have been trained in lower-class 
families and neighborhoods; at least one-third of 
our school population comes from the very bottom 
group within the lower class, the slum culture. 

The fate of our nation, industrially, politically, 
and in case of war, depends primarily upon the 
ability of the public schools to help large numbers 
of children from these lower groups learn the basic 


skills of our society. Serious effort should be made 
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by our teachers colleges and universities to investi- 
gate this major problem in public education. Such 
investigation needs to begin with an examination 
of the motivational structure as learned by the 
lower-class child from his family and other cul- 
tural groups. 

To understand the social interest and habits of 
slum children, one must first view the slum adult- 
world. What are the basic social drives and goals 
of slum adults? What experiences does the slum 
individual learn from his group to define as “pleas- 
ant,” and what experiences does he learn to define 
as “painful”? 

One of the most basic differences in motivation 
between lower-class and middle-class people is their 
attitude toward eating. Owing to the greater secu- 
rity of their food supply, middle-class people eat 
more regularly. Slum people, however, have a very 
uncertain food supply. Their fear that they will 
not get enough to eat develops soon after the nurs- 
ing period Therefore. when the supply is plenti- 
ful, they eat as much as they can hold. They “pack 
food away” in themselves as a protection against 
the shortage which will develop before the next 
payday. They wish to get fat, for they regard 
fat as a protection against tuberculosis and physi- 
cal weakness. Basically, the origin of this attitude 
toward eating is their deep fear of starvation. 

Just as food-anxiety is far more urgent in lower- 
class than it is in middle-class society, so is the 
anxiety which is aroused by the danger of eviction 
from shelter, the danger of being cold, and the 
danger of being in the dark. The middle-class 
individual is relatively certain that he will have 
enough coal or light; he buvs his coal by the ton 
or the five tons; he burns five or ten electric lights. 
ut the lower-class person's hold upon fire for heat- 
Ing is ona day-to-day or Wwe ek-to-week basis. He 


buys coal by the bushel, or by the five bushels, or 


by the one-ton loads. Every week or so, therefore ’ 
he has to face the fear of being cold and of having 
his children cold. 

Lower-class people look upon life as a recurrent 
series of depressions and peaks, with regard to the 
satisfaction of their basic needs. In their lives, it 
When they 
have fire, their homes are stifling hot, and everyone 


is all or nothing, or next-to-nothing. 


sits as close to the fire as possible, for they remem- 
ber anxiously what it was to be so cold that the 
whole family must go to bed to keep warm. The 
learned fear of being deprived drives lower-class 
people to get all they can of the other physical grati- 
fications, ““while the getting is good.” 


It would be more rational if they saved and budg- 


eted their money, but human beings are not ra- 
tional. They are what their culture teaches them 
to be. 


Learning Middle-Class Cultural Habits 


The learning of new habits with regard to food, 
dress, and manners is essential to the training of 
lower-class and foreign-background groups in the 
middle-class way of life. In the last four years, 
I have observed and interviewed in 500 classrooms 
in 100 schools in 7 states, on a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. I found that teachers disapprove foreign 
background customs and_ lower-class customs 
equally. For example, in response to my ques- 
tions, an able teacher of home economics admitted 
that the diet of her Mexican-American pupils was 
nutritionally good. They ate all kinds of cereals, 
she said, but cooked them with milk and butter. 
The teacher wanted them to put wn the milk and 
butter after the cereal has been cooked, however, 
The Mexican-Americans did 
not like baked beans nor American meat substi- 


“as we do,” she said 


tutes such as bean loaf; they wished meat in their 
bean dishes. They used eggs and salad as parts 
of their daily diet but cooked them in the Mexican 
fashion. In spite of her knowledge that their diet 
was a good one, this teacher made a practice of tell- 
ing the Mexican-Americans that they should eat 
only American dishes. As a matter of fact, the 
lower-class Mexican-American diet is superior to 
the lower-class white diet, as we know it in Chi- 
cago or Mississippi. Still, from the point of view 
of their gaining acceptance as “Americans,” it may 
be necessary lor the Mexican-Americans to eat 
chiefly hamburger, pressed meat, macaroni, store 
bread, potatoes, and such healthful foods as egg- 
custard! 

During the lesson referred to, the teacher had 
the girls preparing individual egg-custards. All 
of the girls were lower-class white or Mexican- 
American. The teacher asked if anyone remem- 
bered the recipe, given during the preceding lesson. 
One of the girls recited it perfectly. No one, how- 
ever, could answer the teacher’s next question, 
“Why do we want egg-custard in our diet?” A 
Mexican-American girl asked, uncomprehendingly, 
“Want it?” 

Another of the basie types of acculturation for 
which teachers of home economics set up American 
middle-class models is table etiquette. In a seventh 
grade class, I observed the second lesson dealing 
with this subject. This class of 30 girls was chiefly 


lower class. Like most teachers of home economies 
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whom I observed, the instructor was skillful, both 
in securing responses from the pupils and in “sug- 
gesting” corrections in such a way as to spare their 
feelings. The girls were first asked to place the 
plate, knife, fork, and spoon properly. Of the 30 
girls, only two knew the correct positions of the 
knife, fork, and spoon. No one in the class knew 
how the cup and saucer and glass should be placed 
in relation to the silver. To the field worker who 
knows the physical, economic, and cultural depriva- 
tions of lower-class life, such an incident is not sur- 
prising. Equally deviant are lower-class habits 
with regard to child care, budgeting, home furnish- 
ing, personal cleanliness and grooming, and health. 

In a high school class in personal grooming which 
I observed, the units of study were (1) charm, (2) 
personality, (3) approach to possible employer, 
(4) relationships with family, (5) personal health 
measures, and (6) personal grooming. The stu- 
dents were chiefly lower-class white girls who were 
pursuing a commercial course. The teacher cer- 
tainly was doing a very useful job. She was help- 
ing the girls to change their lower-class appearance, 
manners, and taste and instilling habits of cleanli- 
ness and courtesy which would be essential to suc- 
cess in office work. Most of the girls, she told me, 
would be married and working in offices by the 
suramer. Furthermore, the usual age of marriage 
was early—about 17 or 18. For this reason, the 
girls also had immediate practical interest in the 
course in home management. To the great masses 
of girls reared in underprivileged homes, the other 
units dealing with budgeting, home furnishing, and 
child care likewise offer a valuable opportunity to 
learn the middle-class culture in these basic areas. 


Learning Techniques of 
Community Organization 


Our industrial and rural slums are chaotic, soci- 
ally and economically. Internally, they are de- 
moralized and preyed upon by disease, malnutrition, 
delinquency, and political exploitation. Externally, 
they have no effective communication with the 
dominant groups in the community. 

If these lower-class groups, which constitute more 
than half of our urban population, are to have 
better communities, they must themselves learn how 
to improve them. If the lower-class people them- 
selves are to learn to organize their communities, 
to protect their children from tuberculosis, malnu- 
trition, and rats, and to gain decent housing, sewer- 
age, street lights, paving, and police protection, they 
must learn the goals and techniques of community 


organization. 
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The school is the only place where the masses 
can learn the aims and methods of community 
organization. It seems clear, therefore, that the 
most realistic and capable teachers should be those 
in the social studies and in home economics. They 
should be the most practical, experienced, and clear 
headed. In the next generation or two, these prob- 
lems of defining new social standards in the fields 
of housing, public health, nutrition, and medical 
care will certainly be the chief problems of more 
than half of the communities which the public 


school must serve. 


New Methods of Diagnosis of Intelligence 

Our methods of recognizing the intelligence of 
members of the lower socioeconomic groups need 
to be re-evaluated. Using recent research, I should 
like to point out that socioeconomic factors influ- 
ence the school’s diagnosis of a child’s intelligence. 
According to the present “standard” intelligence 
tests, lower-class children at ages 6 to 10 have an 
average IQ which is 8 to 12 points beneath the 
average IQ of the higher socioeconomic group. For 
children of age 14, the present tests define the aver- 
age IQ of the lowest socioeconomic group as being 
20 to 23 IQ points beneath that of the higher occu- 
pational groups. 

In the same way, the present tests define rural 
children, on the average, as much less intelligent 
than urban children; southern white children as 
much less intelligent than northern white children, 
and so on. On the basis of these culturally biased 
I(’s, pupils are separated into so-called “fast” and 
“slow” groups in most school systems. Moreover, 
school systems have attached so much importance 
to these culturally biased tests that they have usu- 
ally provided poorer buildings and equipment and 
higher teacher-loads for those schools located in 
the lower socioeconomic neighborhoods. because the 
pupils there are supposed to be “inferior” in mental 
ability. There is now clear, scientific evidence, 
however, that these tests use chiefly problems which 
are far more frequently met in urban middle-class 
culture. 

During the last five years, an intensive and co- 
operative study of the present intelligence tests, 
carried out at the University of Chicago on a 
grant from the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, found: 

(1) That 10 of the most widely used standard 
tests of intelligence are composed of an overwhelm- 
inc proportion of questions on which the higher 
occupational groups are superior; 

(2) That this superiority is found, upon study, 
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to be associated with the type of vocabulary used 
in these standard tests and with the greater train- 
ing and motivation of the higher occupational 
groups with regard to these tests. 

During the first three years of research, it was 
found that the low occupational groups and the 
foreign-background groups were not superior on 
a single one of the 460 problems in the 10 standard 
tests. They equalled the highest occupational 
groups on 21 of the 460 problems. But these were 
less than 5 per cent of the problems. 

The type of problem in present tests, which is 
clearly biased, may be illustrated by the following: 


J ‘ } ? 
A symphony tw toa composer as a book is to what! 
. . 
{ ) paper ( ) sculptor ( ) author { ) musician 
) man 


On this problem, 18 per cent of the higher socio- 
economic groups marked the correct response, but 
only 51 per cent of the lower socioeconomic group 
did so. In an experiment, designed by Professor 
Ernest Haggard, we made a problem similar to that 
just read; but we used words and situations common 
to all social groups of children. This problem was 
read to the pupils: 


A baker goes with bread, ke carp er got u 


fa saw a house { a spoor )a ne 


) a man 


On this culturally fair problem, 50 per cent of 
each socioeconomic group gave the correct answer. 
Dr. Haggard also discovered that when both the 
top and bottom socioeconomic groups were clven 
the same amount of practice on this culturally fair 
type of problem, both groups improved, but the 
owest socioeconomic group of children improved 
more. 

Among other new tests is an individual test for 
children of ages six to nine, inclusive. It uses prob- 
ems which are common to the experience of all 
\merican children and not in the school curriculum. 

On this test, the children from the lower socio- 
economic white group equalled the performance 
»] the upper socioeconomic white group at each of 
the ages. On the new group-tests for ages six to 
leven, there is no difference between the average 
mean) scores of the upper-class white children 
nd the lower-class white children. 

When one controls the socioeconomic cultural 
actors in a test, therefore, by using problems from 
he common American culture, one finds sound sta- 
istical evidence that the average real intellectual 
ibility is, in general, at the same level for all socio- 


conomie groups. Yet, in our publie schools, we 
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find the lower socioeconomic groups—whether they 
are native white, colored, or foreign born—segre- 
gated into so-called “slow” groups and given inferior 
equipment and curricula and taught by overloaded 
teachers. What could one logically expect, as a 
result, except that they would have low achieve- 
ment? 

It is easy in the years of childhood to cripple 
human ambition and ability. There is now scien- 
tific evidence that the children of families in the 
lower socioeconomic group have a great fund of 
ability—and many new abilities—not recognized 


or deve loped by the schools. 


Responsibility of the Public Schools 


If new ability is to be developed in any large 
number of children and adolescents, it must be 
discovered and trained in the public schools. The 
free school in America is the only ladder of the 
people. 

We are faced by increasing economic competition 
from abroad and by tremendous demands for de- 
fense. We shall need in the next decade a vast 
increase in the number of skilled, semiskilled, and 
white-collar workers. We already are trying to 
increase our working force by 2,000,000, and that 
is only a beginning. 

How are we going to increase the proportion of 
our population which has skill? Only by recrut- 
ing more children who are poor but smart. That 
is an urgent national requirement. It means that 
the schools must discover and train effectively many 
more of the able children from the lower socio- 
economic groups. 

If we do not find, and train effectively, more of 
these children with quick minds (good native 
ability) in the vast lower socioeconomic groups in 
America, we shall be very seriously challenged, 
economically and otherwise, by the tremendous 
populations of Asia and Eastern Europe 

To effect this recruiting of ability, the United 
States has attempted to maintain a “democratic 
ladder,” to make it possible for those who were 
poor, but able, to have a fair chance to rise and 
to share in the advantages of our society. To the 
extent that the democratic ladder has been open 
it has served to keep a “way up” for those who 
learned new, difficult skills and worked hard. The 
“democratic ladder” is our system for recruiting 
both ability and ambition. The chief opportunity 
of the teacher is to help keep that ladder open and 
to help more pupils to begin to climb it. In this 
hasie work of the schools, teachers of home eco- 


nomies are the most successful. 





World Security Begins at Home 


EDITH S. SAMPSON 


Mrs. Sampson is alternate representative of 
the United States to the Fifth General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. She cut short 
a speaking tour in Austria to bring this mes- 


sage to the AHEA meeting in Cleveland. 


WO years ago—aiter 20 years of law prac- 
tice at home—lI joined a group of distin- 
guished American leaders representing na- 

tional organizations on a trip around the world 

under the auspices of Town Hall. We went to talk 
to people in other countries on a people-to-people 
basis about brotherhood, democracy, and peace. 

Mr. Denny of Town Hall, who initiated the trip, 

was of the opinion that people not representing gov- 

ernment could discuss the fundamental problems 
affecting the peoples of the world with the hope of 
working out some amicable solution. This Town 

Hall group journeyed to England, France, Germany, 

Belgium, Austria, and Italy; to Turkey, Egypt, 

Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, and India; to Hong 

Kong, the Philippines, Japan, and Hawaii. 

When we had finished this 35,000 mile journey 
by air, we concluded that people all over the world 

What we 


saw and heard on our trip deeply affected us, and 


were interested in security and in peace. 


we came home to disseminate the information we 
had secured to the members of our particular or- 
ganizations, representing some thirty million Amer- 
icans. 
and started out on a speaking tour which took me 


I was unable to resume the practice of law 


to many of the principal cities, as well as many 
small towns in the Middle West, where I told the 
audiences of the importance of our freedom—of the 
significance of the American way of life. It was 
while I was filling these speaking engagements that 
I had the good fortune to be appointed a member 
of the United States Delegation to the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. It was in- 
deed a privilege to be a member of this all-American 
team to represent the one hundred fifty-two million 
people in America. 


Effects of Propaganda Abroad 


Just last night I landed in New York on the last 
lap of the return trip from Austria, where I went 
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the first part of May to fill speaking engagements 
in Vienna, Graz, Linz, Wels, Salzburg, and Inns- 
bruck. I was confronted there with innumerable 
questions which the Austrian people had to ask. 
They had heard many stories of the treatment, or 
should I say mistreatment, of the sixteen million 
Negroes of America. They had heard of our sec- 
ond-class citizenship. 

The Austrian people were concerned. They were 
puzzled. From what they had heard of the treat- 
ment of Negroes here in America, it seemed that 
our practice was at variance with the principles oi 
democracy. The Austrians had asked many Amer- 
ican white people for an explanation, and they were 
not satisfied with the answers that had been given 
The Austro-American Institute of Education wanted 
a Negro to give the answers. 

The enemies of America have been busy by press, 
by radio, and by word of mouth telling the people 
in Austria, as well as in other parts of the world, 
that the “Willie McGhee case,” the “Martinsville 
Seven,” and the “Trenton Six” represent the usual 
type of treatment and justice Negroes receive in 
the courts of America. My answer to them was 
that these cases did not represent the general ad- 
ministration of justice, but the exception. And 
further, that the sixteen million Negroes in Amer- 
ica can look to the courts of this country for fair 
administration of justice. Of course, I bowed my 
head in shame when the Austrians asked questions 
about the inequalities which exist, about the dis- 
criminatory practices in employment and in educa- 
tion, but I was proud to tell them that these handi- 
caps and barriers to Negroes’ progress and first- 
class citizenship existed because of the unthinking 
who in their zeal to delimit us, were 
The Austrians 
were informed, though, of the better thinking Amer- 


icans, 


Americans, 
unwilling to practice democracy. 


of those who believe in the brotherhood of 
man and who are ashamed of the discrimination 
which exists in this country. 

I must commend the city of Cleveland, where we 
are today. It represents the better thinking Amer- 
For here in this city, they have a Fair Em- 


icans. 
ployment Practices Commission and really believe 
that all men, without regard to race, color, or creed, 


have a right to be employed. The citizens of Cleve- 
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land recognize that Negroes have unique contribu- 
tions and that America needs them. They are anx- 
ious to utilize the particular skills of all Americans. 

I am concerned about the position of America 
in world affairs. At the present time, we are the 
leaders in the world; and the uncommitted millions 
of the East are looking to us for perfect perform- 
ance. As an American, I am attempting to do my 
part to alert the American people to the dangers 
which are confronting us, both within and without 
our country. I have just come from a country 
where the enemy lurks on the threshold. I know 
the dangers that confront the people of Austria and 
of Western Europe. Those same dangers confront 
is. At this time, there is great need for complete 
inity in America so that we may deter our enemy 
I am cognizant that if America goes down the 
lrain, 1 go with it. This is my country, and I am 
nxious that America remain free. I am anxious 
that we clean up our back vard, that we practice 
(CTMOCTACY I am concerned about the division in 
\merica 


Americans in our efforts to build our defenses 


Your hi lp is needed as well as that of 
li we are weak we can lose TI e enemy of the free 
orld is constantly hammering on our armour. They 
re dead set on world conquest We Americans 
eed not fear a third world war if we unite in our 
fforts to build our defenses—to make America 
stronger and to eliminate all existing divisions 
Negroes and whites are¢ needed to build this 
treneth The only thing the enemy fears is 


trength; through unity we can establish that 


WORLD SECURITY 
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strength, thereby avoiding any third world con- 


quest. 


United Nations Can Achieve Peace 

I beg the co-operation Ol the members of this 
important organization to urge the members of 
your communities to eliminate discriminatory prac- 
tices of every kind, type, and form. The millions 
of uncommitted people in the East, whom we need 
as partners for peace, are watching every move we 
make in America. You may not realize that these 
peoples represent two-thirds of the population of 
the world, and they are dark people. We need their 
help and co-operation. They are questioning our 
sincerity They are of the opinion that the same 
discriminatory practices affecting Negroes in this 
country would affect them because of their color 
if they joined with America. 

The theme of your 1951 annual meeting, “Our 
Responsibility for Freedom,” indicates that you 
are anxious to do your part to help keep America 
ree and make it free We are dedicated to the 
proposition of full freedom in America and peace 
in the world. Let us join forces in putting our 
house in order. Let us put our shoulders to the 
vheel in strengthening the United Nations, for it 
is through the United Nations that our objective 
for peace with freedom can and will be secured. 
World security begins at home. We here at home 
Knowing tl! 


have a great responsibility. 1e Impor- 


aa 
tance of our objective, we have only to assume 


the responsibility which is ours. 


AHEA—New Life at Forty 


New life at 10) presupposes 4 past 


What we are today depends upon our 


heritage We (AHEA) were ushered into being by courageous pioneers 


who gave of their time, energy, and thought beyond the call of duty. Their 


vision called fo high ad 


h ¢ lventure on the part of those who would follow. 


To us, at this moment, how comes the thrill that makes our pulse beat high 


and gives new life at 40? 


The economist Adam Smith thought 


A new sense of security in that we have a home. 


“security comes before opulence.” 


In our case, we were required to have a certain amount of opulence before 


we could have this form of security. 


To make our security secure, we still 


need the support of every one of our members who has not staked a claim in 


this new home. Those who have had 


a share may well be proud of our 


acquisition, for it is not just a building but a dwelling enhanced by the 


live = Ol 


Theodore Myers, “who cathered round 


f its original owners ... Mrs. 


Julian-James and her mother, Mrs. 
them a delightful circle . . . com- 


prising all that was most distinguished in Washington society.” 


What an aura of romance and 


gracious living attaches to this home! 


Could a divining rod have guided the selection committee to a more appro- 


priate abode? 


Exeerpts from a talk by Keturah E. 


Baldwin at an annual 


meeting eye opener, illustrated with slides of the AHEA building. 








High Lights of the 42d Annual Meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association 


3,356 ATTEND CLEVELAND MEETING, JUNE 26 TO 29, 1951 


The real high lights of this year’s annual meeting 
were surely the fresh resolves and the new inspira- 
tions that each one of us took home from the meet- 
ing, as well as certain solid Association advances, 
accomplished or reported at the meeting. 

Nothing could have been more timely than the 
1951 focus: 
citizens of the United States and of the world, as 


Our Responsibility for Freedom—as 


professional women, and as individuals. 

“This is a decade of decision,”’ Arthur 8. Adams 
told the convention in the keynote address which 
was followed by a moving appeal by Mrs. Edith 8. 
Sampson for America to give distinguished, sincere, 
and really democratic leadership to the free nations 
of the world. In her president’s address, Florence 
Fallgatter spoke confidently of the ways that home 
economists of today can contribute to that kind of 
leadership. At the closing session, Mrs. Bernice 
Milburn Moore spoke of the importance of family 
freedoms in building individuals, and Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse urged us to accept our responsi- 
bilities for the economic well-being of the country. 

As expressed by Martha Gray, a home economist 


Miller-Ertler Studios 


~~ 


‘ag’ 
A 





of tomorrow, and Elizabeth Lee Vincent, who spoke 
for all of us at the closing session, “Our challenge 
is to be aware of how widely our own lives and ou 
teaching and work affect the lives of others. Be- 
cause of this, we need to keep our own personal as 
well as our professional lives balanced, and service- 
able, and fulfilling.” 

At a special session devoted to a follow-up of 
the Mideentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth—Allison Davis made it the respon- 
sibility of every one of us to begin to recogniz 
and to direct into useful channels the mental ability 
of the lower socioeconomic groups. On the samé 
program, Helen Hall Jennings, aided by two Indian 
visitors, presented a demonstration of sociodrama 
used for the development of demo- 
With great skill, she portrayed situ- 


as it can be 
cratic living. 
ations that are typical of the way of life in another 
country and other situations that are universal 
in the problems they present. 

A joint meeting of the consumer interests com- 
mittee and the family economics-home manage- 


ment division on Consumers in the Defense Econ- 


Ata United Nat or 

luncheon honoring in- 
ternational quest 

du ring the annua 

meeting of AHEA 
Florence Fallgatte 

received greeting 

from representative 

of four of the asso- 
ciations abroad which 
are affiliated with 
AHEA, Left to right, 
Margaret S. Mc- 
Cready, Canada; 
Maria Perez, Philip- 
pines; Miss Fallgat- 
ter; Tuovt Kanninen, 
Finland; and Nomiki 
Tsoukala., 
South Korea is_ the 
other affiliated asso- 


ciation. 


Greece. 





he 
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omy, as well as a talk by Paul B. Murphy of the 
Civil Defense Administration and two talks by 
Mary Barber on the food aspects of civil defense, 
helped many home economists better understand 
the economic aspects of our national emergency 
and the need for constant and all-out preparedness 
so long as the danger of military attack exists. 

Planks urging economic alertness and civil de- 
fense preparedness were written into the 1951-52 
program of work of.the Association (see page 562). 

Divisions and departments, too, combined their 
study of recent progress and developments with a 
look ahead and with study of larger movements 
and trends to which we can contribute assistance. 
Interdisciplinary research, follow-up programs on 
the White House Conference, and our responsibili- 
ties to the less fortunate at home and abroad came 
within this group of subjects. 

Under the skillful leadership of Edna Hill, chair- 
man of the state presidents group, and Helen Judy 
Bond, chairman of the AHEA public relations com- 
mittee, these two groups whose influence is so wide- 
spread can point to a particularly successful joint 
meeting as well as to many accomplishments in their 
own meetings 

With great pride, President Fallgatter reported 
one of the solid accomplishments of the past year 

the purchase of the AHEA headquarters building. 
A lively eye-opener progral, by Jessie W. Harris 
and Keturah FE. Baldwin, was partly a sketch of 
the history of the house and partly a series of slides 
of AHEA’s former location, of the former interior 
of the headquarters building, and views of the pres- 
ent interior. Presentation, by the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Home Economies Association, of the fire- 
place set owned by Ellen H. Richards and a check 
for $1,000 is typical of the interest of the Asso- 
ciation members in the headquarters, in the com- 
pletion of its furnishing, and in repayment of funds 
borrowed from the Association’s investments. 

AHEA’s interest in looking ahead to the future 
inspired another of the solid accomplishments of 
the annual meeting—revision of the constitution to 
include the president of the college clubs depart- 
ment as a member of the executive board and plans 
to replace Colhecon with a section in the JouRNAL. 

Again, looking to the wider horizons of home 
economies, the Association had the honor to wel- 
come the Finnish Home Economics Association as 
the fifth affilated association abroad and also to 
ave 43 international guests at Cleveland. 

High light of the events planned by the local 

rrangements committee was the Ohio Ox Roast at 
(Cyrus Eaton’s Acadia Farm. Professional trips on 
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Miller-Ertler Studios 


W. A. Wentworth of the Borden Foundation pre- 
sents the 1951 Borden Award to Frances Johnston 
for her work in nutrition, particularly the study of 
iron metabolism. Florence Fallgatter, center, an- 


nounced the award at the annual meeting. 


Tuesday afternoon and a cordial welcome all week 
are also to be credited to the local arrangements 
committee, with Edna Weston as chairman. 

Unusually fine exhibits—296 booths—attracted 
even more than the usual amount of attention this 
vear. In recognition of the many contributions 
which the exhibitors make to the value of the 
annual meeting, the Association this year enter- 
tained its exhibitors at a luncheon, with special 
honors to the Kellogg Company for having partici- 
pated in all of the 24 annual meetings which have 
included exhibits. 

Cleveland’s television and radio public shared 
In many of the convention meetings through the 
generosity both of the Cleveland stations and of 
the AHEA speakers and members who duplicated 
their convention appearances or made special guest 
appearances on radio or television. The interna- 
tional guests, too, were generous in preparing tele- 
vision and radio programs, many of the latter to 
be used on the Voice of America broadcasts. 

Representatives of the press also gave careful 
attention to the meetings and wrote exceptionally 
comprehensive stories on the events of each day. 

The Cleveland meeting broke all annual meeting 
registration records with a total of 3,356. Of this 
number, 204 were college club members. 

The membership attending the convention chose 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as the convention city for 
1954. The meeting will be held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in 1953 and in Atlantie City, New Jersey, 


next year, June 24 to 27. 








College Clubs 








COLLEGE CLUBS GAIN 
NEW STATUS IN AHEA 


By vote of the membership at the AHEA meeting 
in Cleveland, the constitution of the Association was 
revised to include the president of the college clubs 
department on the executive board of AHEA. The 
department previously represented on the 
board by the national college clubs adviser. 

This change means that the Association recog- 
nizes the contributions which its younger members 
can make to the total program of the Association. 

In line with this change in the department’s 
status, both the executive board of the Association 
and the college club department’s “buzz sessions” 


was 


discussed the desirability of transferring college 
club news from Colhecon to a special section of 
this JournaL. This step to 
both groups. It is planned, therefore, that this 
section of the JouRNAL will replace Colhecon. 

The usefulness of the JourNnat to college clubs 


seemed a desirable 


will be greatly increased through this change. Each 
club will receive a sufficient number of copies to 


allow circulation among its members. 


COLLEGE CLUBS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Two hundred and four members of the depart- 
ment of college clubs attended the annual meeting 
of the AHEA in Cleveland, June 26 to 29. 

Other college clubs department news in this issue 
includes the text of an address to the second general 
session by Martha Gray, 1950-51 president of the 
department, on page 505; the annual report of the 
department on page 542; and the plan-for-action 
for 1951-52 on page 570. 


THE WORLD’S FAVORITE RECIPES 


An international cookbook, with recipes kitchen- 
tested and edited by AHEA members, has just been 
published by Harper and Brothers. The recipes 
were assembled by the National Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day, in order to acquaint 
people in the United States with the favorite 
recipes of the other nations in the United Nations 
and to provide recipes for groups who wish to cele- 
brate United Nations Day on October 24 with an 
international dinner. Through special arrange- 
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fo ind t ie for a h ds ve view of Cle re a d dur ng it 
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tion tower of the Union 
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Sightseeing on the obse 


Terminal building are, left t 


right : Patria Doyle, University oO} (Jmaha president 
Maraare f Ohl. C'onnecticut Colle ge, secretary . » 
Walker. University of Arkansas. second vice -pres dent 
and Evelyn Varshall, University of Tennessee, first vice- 


pre § ide nt. 


ments with the publisher, AHEA and the National 
Citizens’ Committee have obtained special price 
for organizations The World’: 


Favorite Recipes as a means of making money for 


who wish to sell 
their international projects. 

College members at the 
recommended that 
sponsibility for selling one cookbook for the benefit 
of AHEA’s international scholarship fund. 

Copies of The World’s Favorite Recipes may be 
ordered from the National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day, 816 Twenty-first Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C., until October 1 at the 
special price to organizations of 56 cents per copy 
for orders of 25 or more. The retail price at which 
organizations may sell the book non-commercially 
is $1, which means a profit of 44 cents on each book 
sold. Fewer than 25 copies may be ordered at 60 
cents each. 


club annual meeting 
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1950-51 Report of Activities 


From the President 


This midcentury year has proved to be chal- 
lenging and satisfying in many ways for the Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association. While, in the 
main, the endorsed program was followed, unex- 
pected demands related to the various national] 
and international emergency situations and the 
unforeseen opportunity for the Association to buy 
its permanent home have meant quick shifts in 
plans throughout the year. 

My activities as president have been largely 
determined by these matters and by important 
projects under way for which I necessarily shared 
responsibility. 


The Midcentury White House Conference 


As a member of the Steering Committee of Or- 
ganizations planning the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, I attended a 
two-day meeting in October 1950. Then, as a 
delegate to the Conference, I attended the four 
days’ program in early December. In co-opera- 
tion with the U.S. Office of Education, a two-day 
post-conference for home economists attending the 
Midcentury Conference was held. With members 
of the headquarters staff, we shared responsi- 
bility for planning, conducting, and reporting this 
post-conference. Continuous follow-up of this 
important conference has been apparent through 
the JouRNAL and state newsletters and through 
state meetings and special conferences. One after- 
noon interdepartment meeting at the Cleveland 
meeting was devoted to the White House Con- 
ference, to give Association members at the annual 
meeting a further opportunity to share in the 


findings. 


We Purchase Our Permanent Home 

An opportunity arose early in the fall to purchase 
a desirable property at 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N.W., in Washington, D. C. This claimed an 
unexpected amount of time and meant endless 
detail in relation to financing, remodeling, and 
furnishing. We learned that there would be an 
advantage from the standpoint of taxes and in- 
surance to change incorporation of the Association 
from New York State to the District of Columbia. 
Such action had been authorized at the San Fran- 
cisco meeting in 1949 and, therefore, proceedings 
were initiated when the transaction of buying the 
property was under way. This had final approval 


of the executive board at the preconvention meet- 
ing. 

Through the continued interest and efforts of 
state associations, funds for completion of the 
project seem to be assured in the next few years. 
Those attending the convention were introduced 
to our new home at one of the Eye Opener pro- 
grams and heard a report from the headquarters 
furnishings committee. 

To have our headquarters staff comfortably 
housed in a working environment that is conducive 
to good work, to have the feeling of security that 
comes in ownership, and to have the gracious and 
attractive space for all members to enjoy when 
they come to Washington will bring increasing 
satisfaction as the years go by. 

I have already sensed a real gain in that both 
your headquarters staff and officers, having the 
practical problem of housing solved, are now free 
to devote full time to the more important aspects 
of the Association’s program. The generous and 
hard work on the part of the majority of our mem- 
bers, along with individual gifts of money to the 
Headquarters Fund, are greatly appreciated. Each 
contributor should feel a personal pride in our 


new home. 


Association Committee Projects 


Many important Association programs have 
been under way throughout the year under the 
leadership of active committees. Attention can 
be called to only a few. 

Home economics in higher education. This com- 
mittee rounded out its two-year program of college 
evaluation workshops. A full report by Marie Dye, 
chairman, will be found on page 552. 

The work of the consumer interests committee 
was reported at the convention at their joint meet- 
ing with the division of family economics—home 
management. Together, they have organized a 
committee on consumers in the defense economy, 
with several subcommittees. They have also worked 
closely with the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council. 

The public relations committee has developed 
worthy objectives for the Association’s program 
of public relations. Many Association mem- 
bers shared in the joint meeting of this committee 
and the state presidents on June 25 in Cleveland. 

The publications policies advisory committee has 
made a great contribution in many ways. One 
project, now under way, is the preparation of a 
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manual that will clarify editorial policies and serve 
as a guide to future advisory committees. A more 
complete report of their work appears on page 546. 

I refer to these four committee undertakings be- 
cause it was possible for me to share the work 
and keep in quite close touch with them. I men- 
tion them also because each has recommendations 
for next steps which the executive board consid- 
ered very carefully. The limitation of Association 
funds for such needed and worth-while programs 
necessitates most careful study. 


National Associations 

It was possible last year for me to accept invi- 
tations to appear on the annual convention pro- 
grams of the American Dietetic Association and 
the American Vocational Association. Such con- 
tacts with closely related national organizations 
seem important. 


Visits to States 


The above work of the Association, along with 
the winter executive committee meeting and two 
meetings for planning the Cleveland convention, 
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one in Cleveland and one in Washington, limited 
the number of invitations I could accept to states. 
This I regret. 

The joint Missouri-Kansas meeting in Kansas 
City and the New York State convention in Lake 
Placid both proved very helpful from my stand- 
point. Sharing in their council discussions and 
business sessions gave me firsthand understanding 
of progress and problems of state associations. 


Our Representation and Affiliations 

I have been increasingly impressed by the vast 
number of opportunities the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has had for sharing in important 
programs with many national agencies and organi- 
zations. We can be justifiably proud of the high 
esteem with which our Association is held na- 
tionally and internationally. In a very large 
measure, this is due to the personnel we have in 
our headquarters staff. Their professional ability, 
their capacity for work, and their loyalty are 
broadly recognized and make the work of presi- 
dent a very happy experience.—FLORENCE FA.t- 
GATTER 


From the Treasurer and Investment Committee 


The financial status of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association is shown in the auditor’s state- 
ment for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1951. This 
statement will appear in the October issue of the 
JOURNAL. In spite of marked rises in prices during 
the year, the financial report on May 31 indicates 
that the operating expenditures have not exceeded 
greatly those anticipated in the budget planned for 
the 1950-51 fiscal year. However, if this trend in 
prices continues, it is obvious that we will have to 
find additional sources of revenue or curtail the 
program of the Association materially. I feel sure 
you would agree that the latter course of action 
would be most undesirable. 

Several major shifts in invested funds were made 
necessary by the purchase, in November 1950, of a 
building at 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation national headquarters. The purchase price 
of the headquarters building was $165,000. On the 
authorization of the executive committee, bonds in 
the amount of $116,674.08, which were a part of the 
Permanent Headquarters Invested Funds, were sold; 
and the sumr of $115,000 received from the sale plus 
$10,000 of uninvested cash in this Fund was invested 
in the permanent headquarters building. Since the 


American Home Economics Association constitution 
does not empower the Association to borrow money, 
it was necessary to make this a cash purchase 
Therefore, in January 1951, the executive commit- 
tee further authorized the conversion to cash of 
$40,000 worth of American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation Invested General Funds and the advancing 
of this amount of money to the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund in order to complete the purchase of 
the building. The executive committee has directed 
that this $40,000 be repaid to the General Fund from 
additional contributions to the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund and by monthly payments from oper- 
ating income in lieu of rent, and that the money 
be reinvested in U. 8S. Treasury Bonds. In the 
interim, interest at the annual rate of 4 per cent 
shall be paid on the unpaid principal. 

The AHEA investment committee considers the 
headquarters building an excellent investment; how- 
ever, the committee recommends that every effort 
be made to secure contributions to the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund in an amount which will make 
possible liquidation of the debt to the American 
Home Economics Association General Fund at an 
early date-——U. Vivian Crow, Treasurer and Chair- 
man of the Investment Committee 
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From Staff Officers 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The high light of all Association achievements 
for 1950-51 is the purchase of our national head- 
quarters and the moving from rented quarters to 
our own building. Since its purchase, hundreds of 
Association members have come to see their build- 
ing. From this evidence of interest and the state- 
ments made, there is reason to believe that this all- 
high achievement of 1950-51 has already increased 
the interest and pride of Association members in 
their profession and in their Association. Members 
are not only welcome to 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N. W.; they are urged to come and to see the 
results of the gifts and the efforts of Association 
members and friends. 

The staff members are proud of the building and 
appreciate the opportunity to work in such com- 
fortable and pleasant surroundings. 

In spite of the necessary preparation for moving, 
adjusting to new quarters, working on four floors 
instead of one, and having workmen in the build- 
ing with us for almost three months, most of our 
services have continued as usual. 

Direct service to members. In terms of direct 
service to members, there have been no innovations 
during 1950-51. There has been a continuation of 
the two general membership mailings; the process- 
ing and distribution of materials of divisions, de- 
partments, and committee chairmen; publishing 
pamphlets, lists of Association publications, as well 
as membership promotion leaflets; preparation ot 
the ballot; and the answering of many inquiries 
relative to the Association and its program. 

For the fifth vear, members have elected Asso- 
ciation officers by mail ballot. The total number 
of members voting. In terms of the total member- 
ship, is still small, but the slight increase is en- 
ecouraging. The figures below indicate the partici- 
pation of members for the five-year period: 


YEAR MEMBERS VOTES 
1946-47 17,504 4.207 
1947-48 17,774 3.718 
1948-49 19,382 4.687 
1949-50 19.414 6.025 
1950-51 19.590 6.191 


Headquar ters’ part in the election is to obtain names 
of nominees with their biographies, prepare the 
ballot, mail it to the membership, and assist the 
elections committee in its counting of the returns 
The part carried by the elections committee mem- 
bers is significant in terms of the number of mem- 
bers and their contribution in terms of hours and 
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ability. Eighteen home economics homemakers 
who are members of the District and Virginia Home 
Economics Associations gave a total of 160 hours 
to the actual counting of the ballots. Special thanks 
are due to all of them for their effective work and 
generosity. 

AHEA ean lay no claim to the publishing of a 
book during 1950-51. However, as the year draws 
near its close, two new career pamphlets have made 
their appearance. A committee of the social wel- 
fare and public health department prepared an 
attractively illustrated booklet on “Fascinating 
Careers Waiting for Girls in Public Health and 
Social Welfare.” From the family relations and 
child development division comes an unusual poster- 
pamphlet, “Your Career as a Home Economist 
Who Works with Children, Youth, and Families.” 
The textile committee of the HEIB’s has reissued 
its popular bibliography, “Educational Materials 
in the Fields of Textiles, Apparel, Home Furnish- 
ings, and Grooming.” 

As a business office, headquarters has continued 
lending full support to obtaining new members and 
keeping the old, obtaining JouRNAL subscriptions 
and maintaining accurate files for mailing. Added 
to these business functions are those of receiving 
and spending wisely the funds of the Association 
in accordance with the budget, co-ordinating plans 
for the annual meeting, and developing and main- 
taining a capable and stable staff. 

As was true last year, the membership records 


of 1950-51 indicate a slight increase as shown below: 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 


Total number of individual mem- 


bers 19.382 19.414 19.590 
College clubs 107 124 433 
Homemakers groups 17 54 63 
Affiliated associations 51 51 51 


Affiliated associations whose membership for 
1950-51 exceeds their 1949-50 membership are 
placed on an honor roll by Mrs. Ella McNaughton, 
who has charge of this phase of headquarters’ work. 
These are Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, 
braska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, 
Utah, and Virginia. 


Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 


Association income and expenses are closely re- 


lated as shown below: 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Budget $200,000.00 $205,352.00 $229,995 26 
Income during first ten 
months 192,192.41 21280586 197,264.96 
Expenses during first ten 


months 134652.70 152,663.77 164,041.64 








A full report of the Association's financial status 
as well as the budget for 1951-52 will appear in the 
September and October JouRNALS. 

With the purchase of our headquarters comes re- 
newed interest in obtaining funds for permanent 
headquarters. A cash total of $139,208.47 has been 
contributed toward this fund. Of this amount, 
$11,841.09 has been received since the purchase of 
the building in January. Headquarters continues 
to send a note of acknowledgment and a receipt to 
each contributor to the fund. 

Annual meeting. The executive secretary co- 
ordinates the plans for the annual meeting. The 
objectives and focus of the annual meeting, sug- 
gestions to division and department chairmen, and 
the content of the general sessions were planned by 
the program committee, of which Marjorie Hesel- 
tine, senior vice-president of the Association, was 
chairman. The program is an example of demo- 
cratic planning and participation. As always, the 
local chairman and committees carried a heavy and 
responsible load. For the first time, the Associa- 
tion president and four staff members met with the 
local arrangements committee, the state president, 
and other Ohio members in the convention city to 
make plans for the 1951 annual meeting. All that 
they have done is appreciated, as is the fine con- 
tribution made by other Association and staff mem- 
bers. 

The personnel of the 1950-51 headquarters staff 
is as follows: executive secretary and one secretary, 
assistant to the executive secretary and one secre- 
tary, field secretary and one secretary, business 
manager and two secretaries, editor and one secre- 
tary, managing editor and one secretary, editorial 
assistant and one secretary, office manager, book- 
keeper, mail clerk, assistant to office manager, mem- 
bership clerk with two assistants, addressograph- 
multilith clerk with one assistant, and a janitor. 

The staff consists of 8 professional staff members, 
16 secretarial and clerical members, and a janitor. 
Dr. Lillian Steckman resigned as editor of AHEA 
publications effective December 31, 1950. In June, 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins was appointed editor. 

Because of the call of government, the changes in 
clerical and secretarial staff have been more nu- 
merous this year than in 1949-50. A fine spirit of 
helpfulness and loyalty exists among the staff. For 
this the executive secretary is grateful. 

Co-operative activities include the post-confer- 
ence for home economists attending the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, on which 
the AHEA co-operated with the Home Economics 
Education Service of the U. 8. Office of Education. 
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All home economists attending the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
were invited to attend the post-conference. About 
150 attended and participated in the program which 
dealt with the implications of the findings and the 
recommendation of the White House Conference for 
home economists. A report of the meeting was 
prepared and distributed jointly by the two co- 
operating groups. 

The National Conference of the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council held in October 1950 was 
also the result of co-operative planning by the 
AHEA and the officers of the National Consumer- 
{etailer Council. Edna Amidon, as AHEA’s repre- 
sentative and as vice-chairman of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, assumed leadership in 
this conference at which 25 home economists were 
present. As a direct result of the conference, the 
family economics—home management division has 
organized a committee for consumers in the defense 
economy with four task committees at work on 
Purchasing Power Problems, Price and Quality 
telationships, Rationing, Black Markets and 
Hoarding, and Store Services and Certain Other 
Manpower Problems. The headquarters staff has 
also worked closely with the consumer interests com- 
mittee in urging the adoption of standards for rayon 
fabrics. Almost 100,000 flyers entitled “Do You 
Want to Know What to Expect from Rayons?” 
were mailed to members and leaders interested in 
standards. 

The Youth Conservation Clearing House, which 
consists of representatives of 8 national organiza- 
tions interested in youth, presented work sheets on 
“Legislative Action” to a limited number of mem- 
bers of each organization. Members receiving the 
work sheets agreed to send their comments which 
they thought would be helpful in the revision of 
the material. Consideration is now being given to 
revision and further use of the material. 

Copies of the American Standards on Household 
Electric Ranges and Household Automatic Electric 
Storage-type Water Heaters were mailed to 500 se- 
lected Association leaders. Upon the request of the 
HEIB department, the executive board authorized 
the executive secretary to request the American 
Standards Association to establish standards on 
beverage makers, pressure cookers, and saucepans. 
A committee has been set up on which AHEA has 
representatives. 

Again, it has been the staff’s pleasure to receive 
and assist many guests from other countries who 
have a particular interest in home economics and 
the Association. Marion Steele, managing editor 
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of the JourNAL and secretary of the international 
committee, assists many in making plans for their 
visits prior to their leaving their homeland. For 
her help, they express deep gratitude. 

The executive secretary has arranged for Associa- 
tion representatives to attend many conferences 
and annual meetings, some of which are the Na- 
tional Conference on Civil Defense, National Citi- 
zens Conference, annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, annual 
meeting of the National Health Council, New York 
Herald-Tribune Forum, Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, and the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference. Headquarters 
has also arranged for representation at the in- 
auguration of college presidents and many anni- 
versary celebrations at colleges and universities. 

The field work of the executive secretary included 
attendance at the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Home Economics Association, conferences at Iowa 
State College with Association members and with 
the council of the lowa Home Economies Associa- 
tion, and attendance at the annual meeting of the 
National Health Council. For the first time, repre- 
sentatives of the headquarters staff and the Associa- 
tion president met in the convention city with the 
local arrangements chairman, the state president, 
and other members to make plans for the annual 
meeting. Association committee meetings attended 
by the executive secretary included program plan- 
ning for the annual meeting, consumer interests 
committees, executive committee, health committee, 
public relations committee, policy advisory com- 
mittee on AHEA publications, and advisory com- 
mittee on the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 

While this report is written by the executive sec- 
retary, it naturally includes work done with and by 
other headquarters staff members, Association offi- 
cers, and members. To all of them, the executive 
secretary expresses appreciation —MILprRED Horton 


FIELD SECRETARY 

In order to foster closer relationship between the 
American Home Economics Association and state 
associations, the salaried and elected officers, in 
addition to the field secretary, visited the state 
associations whenever possible again this year. 
Since many states hold their meetings on the same 
date, it is impossible for one person to attend all 
of them. 

The field secretary and Association officers visited 
22 states this year and participated in 13 state home 
economics association meetings and four province 
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workshops, one state college club leadership train- 
ing workshop, and one state home economics asso- 
ciation career day. The type of field service ren- 
dered in a state has included attending state asso- 
ciation meetings; visiting colleges and universities; 
meeting with college clubs and faculty members; 
participating in observance of United Nations Day; 
conferring with state association officers and col- 
lege club advisers and officers; meeting with HEIB 
and homemakers groups; visiting high schools and 
talking with FHA students and other high school 
girls; speaking at public meetings about the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth; giving 
radio and newspaper interviews; as well as holding 
conferences with presidents of colleges, governors, 
extension leaders, and United States senators. 

States visited by a salaried or elected officer this 
year are: Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Rhode Island, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

Services of the field secretary from headquarters 
office include: For college clubs—arrangement for 
AHEA’s part in province meetings, contacts with 
schools and distribution of material on member- 
ship for graduating seniors, preparation and re- 
view of materia! sent to college clubs, help with 
the selection and content of material for Colhecon, 
preregistration for the annual meeting, consulta- 
tion with the college clubs department concerning 
its program for the annual meeting, and answering 
miscellaneous questions from individual clubs. For 
state presidents—consultation with the chairman 
of the state presidents group concerning its program 
for the preconvention and post-convention meetings 
at the time of the AHEA annual meeting, prepara- 
tion and distribution of a summary of the state 
presidents’ annual report, and answering miscel- 
laneous questions from individual states. 

In Washington, the field secretary represented 
the AHEA on the National Citizens’ Committee for 
United Nations Day and prepared material to be 
used by college clubs and state associations for 
observance of this day. She also has served on the 
furnishings committee for the new AHEA head- 
quarters building. She serves on the advisory 
board, executive committee, and headquarters ad- 
visory committee for FHA; represents AHEA on the 
council of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
and the home economics teacher-retailer co-opera- 
tion committee of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council; is one of AHEA’s representatives on the 
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Women’s Joint Congressional Committee and in the 
Clearing House for Youth Conservation. 

National conferences at which the field secretary 
participated as an AHEA delegate this year were: 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, National Civil Defense Conference, 
and the Sixth National Conference on Citizenship. 

Through participation in the varied activities of 
and for AHEA this year, the field secretary has 
been even more convinced that the very nature of 
home economies and the objectives of AHEA can 
form a sound basis for international understand- 
ing through better home and family living. Let’s 
take what we hold in our hands as home economists 
and do our part to promote world peace.—FRANCES 
URBAN 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


The American Home Economics Association was 
founded for the purpose of promoting the profession 
of home economics and, of course, this has been the 
chief concern of the Association since its organiza- 
tion in 1909. Simultaneously, however, AHEA has 
grown into a good-sized business enterprise with 
many of the same problems that confront any 
business firm. Our product is an ever-expanding 
program of work; and to carry it out, income is 
needed and expenses are incurred. How to make 
our income stretch to cover all of our expenses and 
have something left over to enlarge our program is 
a problem of major consideration. 

Chart A 
tells the story 
of the growth 
of AHEA as 


a business en- 
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left repre- 
sents the total income of the Association in 1940, 
which amounted to $68,000. By 1950, this was 
more than three times as large, or $214,000. 
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Where does all of this money come from? What 
items have increased so much in the last ten years? 
The answers are shown in part in Chart B. All items 
in our budget have increased substantially in dollar 
amounts during the ten-year period. The chart 
illustrates very clearly that some items have in- 
creased more than others. It is interesting to note 
that membership dues and JouRNAL subscriptions 
jointly amounted to only 42 per cent of our total 
income in 1950 compared with 55 per cent in 1940. 
This is especially interesting since total member- 
ship increased 35 per cent in this period—from 
approximately 14,000 in 1940 to over 19,000 in 
1950, and membership dues were also raised during 
this period. 

Income from JOURNAL advertising amounted to 
$48,000 in 1950 compared with $8,000 in 1940, 
increasing from 12 to 23 per cent of the total. 
Had this comparison been made in 1949, the dif- 
ference would have been even more striking because 
advertising income has declined sharply in the last 
vear and will show another decline in the present 
fiscal year. However, it is still well above the 1940 
level as a per cent of total income. 

The exhibit in connection with our annual meet- 
ing has become an increasingly important source 
of income—amounting, in 1950, to almost one- 
fourth of the total compared with 15 per cent in 
1940. Income from registration fees at the annual 
meeting, while increasing in dollar volume, has 
decreased as a percentage of the total AHEA 
income. This item accounted for only 3 per cent 
of our total revenue last year as compared with 
over 8 per cent in 1940. 

Another item which has increased considerably 
in total dollar amount, but is less important in 
relation to other items in our present budget, is 
the income derived from sales of books and pam- 
phlets. In 1940, this amounted to $6,400 and in 
1950 to almost $12,000. However, this was only 
6 per cent of our total income in 1950 compared 
with 14 per cent in the earlier year. 

Chart C illustrates the other side of the story— 
How does AHEA spend its income? Needless to say, 
the increase in our expenses has kept pace with the 
increase in our income, but it is interesting to 
note that some items have increased relatively 
more than others. For example, in spite of in- 
creased salary scales and higher costs of office 
operations in general, the proportion of these items 
to the total expenses of the Association fell from 
53 per cent in 1940 to 46 per cent in 1950. The cost 
of printing and distributing the JourNaL or Home 
Economics increased from $10,000 in 1940 to a 
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little more than $52,000 in 1950, partly because 
of the larger format now used. This is an increase 
of only 5 per cent in the ratio of this item to the 
total budget—from 21 to 26 per cent. Bear in 
mind, moreover, that in 1950 the monthly circula- 
tion of the JouRNAL was over 21,000 compared to 
less than 7,000 in 1940. The important thing to 
remember in connection with this item is that, 
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even though our membership has increased only 
35 per cent in the last ten years, the JOURNAL is 
now reaching three times as many of our members 
as it did in 1940. 

Expenses in connection with the annual meeting 
have increased considerably, from 4.2 per cent of 
the total in 1940 to 12.4 per cent of the total in 
1950. However, expenses have not increased in the 
same ratio as income from this source. Costs of 
producing a large auditorium show are greater than 
those of producing a hotel show, but the net income 
therefrom far outweighs the added expenditures. 

Printing of books and pamphlets used only 3 
per cent of our 1950 budget compared with 10 per 
cent in 1940. No major publications were pro- 
duced in 1950. The remaining 6 per cent of our 
expenditures (this happens to be the same percent- 
age of the total for both years) represents the cost 
of such things as the annual audit, hospitality, 
affiliations and contributions, travel of officers and 
staff, and other miscellaneous expenditures. For 
1950, the miscellaneous item also includes $1900 
expended for clerical help for the Permanent Head- 
quarters Committee. 

The growth in the amount of expenses for the 
program of work of departments, divisions, and 
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special committees since 1940 is especially inter- 
esting. In this ten-year period, our total income 
increased 3.1 times and the amount of money spent 
for direct program-of-work activities was also three 
times as large in 1950 as in 1940. This is direct 
evidence that AHEA has “plowed back” into the 
profession, so to speak, all income that it has been 
fortunate enough to earn in excess of bare oper- 
ating costs. In addition to the budgets for the 
departments, divisions, and for printing and dis- 
tributing the college clubs magazine, Colhecon, 
there were budgets for seven special committees in 
1950—none of these was included in the 1940 
budget. 

The college clubs department receives the largest 
single appropriation for its program of work. 
Expenses for this department, including the print- 
ing and distribution of Colhecon, amounted in 
1950 to $4,955. Approximately $800 in dues is 
received in a year from the members of the college 
clubs department. This is just about enough to 
produce one of the four issues of Colhecon. 
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These are examples of the items which represent 
the tangible things, in addition to the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics, which a member receives from 
affiliation with AHEA. None of these would be 
possible from membership dues alone as they now 
stand. I am not overlooking the vast amount of 
“intangible assets’ which a member acquires when 
she pays her dues in her professional society— 
AHEA—such as the prestige of affiliation with pro- 
fessional leaders. On the other hand, I think it can 
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be said that even the existence of those things which 
create the AHEA overhead expenses, such as the 
maintenance of an office, a staff of employees, paper, 
pencils, and telephones, is part of the intangible 
assets of the entire membership and help make up 
part of the “Big Business” of home economics. 
Now that the Association owns its own head- 
quarters building, these “intangibles” have become 
“tangibles” in the true sense of the word, and their 
very existence is additional proof that all members 
of AHEA own a very real share of stock in home 
economics.—GERTRUDE STIEBER 


EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


Journal of Home Economics. During the past 
year, the JouRNAL staff has continued to devote 
its chief efforts toward the goal of achieving an 
authoritative professional JouRNAL, well-balanced 
in content among the interests of Association mem- 
bers. Four hundred and twenty-five persons have 
made direct contributions to the JouRNAL this year, 
as authors of articles and reports, as abstracters, 
book reviewers, or state news editors, or as ad- 
visers to the headquarters editorial staff. 

The JourNaL staff worked with the advisory edi- 
torial committee on AHEA publications, which met 
in Washington twice during the year to review 
policies and plans for AHEA publications, particu- 
larly of the JoURNAL. 

Again this year, requests have come from outsid« 
the Association for permission to reprint articles or 
to quote from them. Several of these requests have 
been for use in publications abroad. 

The JouRNAL editorial staff and the business man- 
ager have worked together on arrangements to meet 
most economically space needs for the text and ad 
sections of the JOURNAL. 

Colhecon. A subtitle, “for College Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs,” has been added to the title of the 
magazine in order to make the name more readily 
understandable. Club activities described in Col- 
hecon have reflected the professional spirit, the 
varied activities, and particularly the international 
interests of the college clubs. The volume of news 
received from the campuses necessitated a 12-page 
issue in February instead of the usual 8 pages. A 
total of 430 college clubs with 19,725 members re- 
ceive copies of Colhecon. 

Other publications. The editorial staff has also 
edited or assisted in preparing for the press or 
multilith machine the following pamphlets: the 
1950 Program Folder’; three 
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“Homemaking Department Newsletters”; three re- 
visions of the list of “Publications of the American 
Home Economics Association”; “How to Buy 


Straight Chairs,” the first in a proposed series of 


leaflets issued by the consumer interests committee; 
“Home Economics Career Wheel” (revision) ; 
“Home Economists in Welfare Agencies”; “Bibli- 
ography of Summer Study Opportunities,” pre- 
pared by a committee of the elementary, secondary, 
and adult education department; a career bulletin, 
“Fascinating Careers Waiting for Girls in Public 
Health and Social Welfare’; and a combination 
eareer bulletin-poster, “Your Career as a Home 
Economist Who Works with Children, Youth, and 
Families’; the 1951 official ballot; and the printed 
program for the annual meeting. In addition, the 
editorial assistant was a member of the joint U.S 
Office of Education-AHEA editorial committe: 
which prepared the report of the proceedings of 
the Post-Conference for Home Economists Who 
Attended the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. The acting editor assisted 
with AHEA’s participation in preparation of a 
cookbook of recipes from countries in the United 
Nations. (The recipes were assembled by the 
National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations 
Day, edited and tested by AHEA headquarters 
staff and members, and are being published in book 
form by Harper and Brothers.) 

Publicity. 
about the Post-Conference for Home Economists 
Who Attended the White House Conference and 
about the AHEA purchase of a national headquar- 
ters, but most of the year’s publicity was under- 


Information was sent to the press 


taken in connection with the annual meeting. About 
35 stories were prepared for the press and sent to 
300 persons or organizations on this vear’s mailing 
list or were distributed from the convention press 
room in Cleveland. The AHEA headquarte rs staff 
and the local committee co-operated in handling 
press, radio, and television coverage at the con- 
vention. 

Personnel. From January until June, the AHISA 
publications were without an editor. The editorial 
assistant served as acting editor until June, when 
she was appointed editor. Several changes in 
secretarial staff have also been made during the 
vear. 

Offices. The move to the AHEA headquarters 
building has provided the editorial staff with ex- 
tremely pleasant and suitable offices. — Mary 
HAWKINS 
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“ 7 7 7 
From Divisions 
ART 

In spite of the perpetual handicap of having a 
comparatively small number of home economists 
whose major interest is in related art, there has 
been an expressed wish for the art division to carry 
on even though the work of the division must be 
delegated to the few who, in turn, reach the many. 

The gratifying conclusion drawn from reports 
coming from 21 states, as contrasted to 14 states 
last vear, is that the contributions of art as an es- 
sential part of the human scheme of things are being 
recognized and appreciated more W idely. By teach- 
ing, lecturing, arranging programs and displays, 
applying basically sound art principles to consumer 
goods, and in numerous other ways, individual home 
economists have interested many thousands of 
people in personal and home improvements. 

A survey in which 15 states have co-operated, 
has been conducted in an effort to evaluate art needs 
and art training with the thought that re-examina- 
tion of art courses might be advantageous to make 
sure courses are satisfying the needs of home econo- 
mists in all fields. The findings and the implications 
which indicated that further research was advisable 
were reported at the Cleveland convention and will 
be made available 

A gratifying array of visual aids has continued 
to be planned and produced to meet state needs. 
Some projects have national and even international 
Implications if wider distribution could be ac- 
omplished. 

Members of the art division have found co-opera- 
tion with garden club members mutually helpful and 
stimulating. This contact is good publie relations 
ind should also afford a sound source of recruitment 
through a wider understanding of the home econo- 
nist’s training and interests. 

To turther cement this friendship of the two or- 
anizations through understanding, Lucille Boett- 
her, home economist with the Laclede Gas Com- 
many of St. Louis, a garden club enthusiast and 
tuthority on table decorations and flower arrange- 

ents, contributed an article on “Garden Clubs and 
Home Economists” for the June JouRNAL. 

Anna Loze of California has represented the art 
ivision on the research department’s steering com- 
Littee. 

Space forbids listing the varied accomplishments 
f the states, but these few may serve as suggestions 
» others: 

Arkansas has worked on standards for needlework 
» be used by home economists who are called upon 


to serve as judges at fairs and exhibits of needle- 
work. 

West Virginia has begun to compile a list of the 
craft industries within the state which have high 
standards of art quality and construction techniques 

Indiana surveyed colleges and radio stations to 
see how they are introducing related art to the pub- 
lic and to help plan for future publicity. This state 
also worked out a list of suggested ways art might 
be used to good advantage in home economics 
courses. 

An individual home economist is collecting color 
slides of beauty spots in her own vicinity. Another 
is recording interior and exterior views of a wonder- 
ful old home which may soon be lost to city ex- 
pansion programs. 

There are many other suggestions for visual aids, 
speaking plans, and state-wide surveys, all carrying 
out programs of value. A compilation of all these 
tested aids would be valuable. 

The large audience at the meeting of the art 
division in Cleveland was gratifying in that it veri- 
fied popular interest in art as it relates to the home. 

The division’s program stressing the use of art 
principles in flowers and gardens was of interest to 
all areas. The flannelgraph technique Opal O’'Briant 
uses with farm women can be applied in many ways 
to teaching problems. 

The program on trends was developed through the 
panel technique by outstanding women whose major 
interests were not necessarily in the art field. Their 
comments pointed out the need for training to equip 
home economists for broader art areas as well as 
to re-evaluate the entire field of art training to meet 
contemporary demands. 

Here, as everywhere else, we find we are living in 
a changing world. 

Mary INez Mann, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 
1. Delineation of family economics—home manage- 
ment—MarGaret Liston, Chairman 

This committee has had two meetings, each with 
a different group of people, to discuss the need for 
delineation and the ways in which members in- 
terpret the two subject matter areas home manage- 
ment and family economics. The groups decided 
“that the best procedure would be to prepare a 
meaningful statement of the problem and some 
proposals for its solution to be circulated to those 
who were present at the Cornell and Washington 
meetings and to certain other persons; that such 
a procedure would encourage more orderly and 
logical consideration of the problem by those 
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seriously concerned with it; that the appropriate 
‘next steps’ on this committee's assignment prob- 
ably would grow out of the reactions of the re- 
spondents.” Such a statement is being formulated 
for circulation. 


2. Co-operation with the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council—Rutu BonpeE, Chairman 


In October, a group of leaders from the division 
met in Washington with representatives from re- 
tailer groups to survey the areas of possible co- 
operative action. This group developed four task 
committees, each to be concerned with a major prob- 
lem of the economy in the emergency situation. 

Later in the year, the chairman of this division 
was asked to assume the chairmanship of the home 
economics program related to the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council. Eventually, the following 
four subcommittees were formed: (1) purchasing 
power—Hazel Kyrk, chairman; (2) price and 
quality relationships—Josephine Kremer, chairman; 
(3) rationing, black market, and hoarding—Dorothy 
Dickins, chairman; (4) store service and certain 
other manpower problems—Elizabeth Dyer, chair- 
man. These chairmen with Margaret Reid, adviser, 
Christine Newark, chairman-elect of the division, 
Ruth Ayres, representative of NCRC, and Edna 
Amidon, American Home Economics Association 
representative on the NCRC, met in Washington 
in March. This committee made plans for com- 
mittee action, proposed and sent a letter regarding 
consumer problems to Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house of the Economie Stabilization Agency, pre- 
pared material for the JouRNAL, outlined a program 
for the Cleveland meeting, prepared and sent a 
letter to the AHEA’s legislative committee recom- 
mending that it turn its attention to the Defense 
Production Act and to the question of parity prices, 
and suggested local personnel for a co-operative 
program with the NCRC. 





3. Preparation of a bibliography—Puy.uis ILETT, 
Chairman 

The bibliography of materials in family eco- 

nomics and home management was revised and ex- 

panded during the year. The report of this com- 
mittee states: 


New books in and related to both areas were added; in 
addition some older publications, the use or perusal of which 
it was felt might prove fruitful, were inserted. 

The listing of source materials from various governmental 
agencies was brought up to date and broadened in scope. 

Several journals which frequently or occasionally contain 
worth-while articles bearing upon one or more facets of 
family economics—home management subject matter were 
added to the periodicals section 
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4. Continuation of the work of recruitment—C.LrEo 
FitzsImMons, Chairman 
This committee recommended: 


a. Interest fathers and brothers in home economics so that 
their influence on the prospective student may be toward 
our field. 

b. Point up the possibilities of home economics for men as 
well as women students 

ec. Develop attractive booklets or folders which tell about 


the opportunities available for graduates in home eco- 
nomics. These should emphasize the help offered to 
homemakers as well as to persons in other professions or 
positions. Booklets probably should fit in with the 
concern of the specific institution or firm. Examples of 
attractive ones are: 
(1) “What of Your Future,” Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, 80 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey 
(2) “Careers in Home Economics,” University of Tennes- 
see 
d. AHEA might make a film of about twenty minutes in 
length showing professional home economists in their 
jobs, as well as homemakers at home. This could be used 
in counseling programs for groups of high schoo] students 
e. Invite high school seniors and juniors for an annual visit 
to the departments or schools of home economics. These 
visits might be a “High School Day” or “High School 
Week End” but would be designed to acquaint the pro- 
spective student with home economics 
f. Regard visits of 4-H Club members to the campuses 
especially those of Land-Grant Colleges which are most 
often visited, as an opportunity to become acquainted 
and as a time when we might indicate what home eco- 
nomics has to offer. 
The committee recommends that the committee be dis 
charged 
5. Pre paration of a list of division pe sonnel 
Lucite Ketcuum, Chairman 
Preliminary work for the preparation of this list 
has been completed. Because of uncontrollable 
factors, progress was somewhat delayed, but work 
is progressing. 


6. Exploration of the feasibility of a workshop 
CHRISTINE NEwarK, Chairman 

The report of this committee says: 

The first decision of the group is to recommend that a 
workshop be held in 1953, probably in the summer. Although 
there is interest in having a workshop, it seems wise not 
to have it in 1952 because of the Statistical Workshoy 
(sponsored by the AHEA research department) at Iowa 
State College and the Marketing Research Conference at 
Michigan State College, both in July 1951. 

Next steps include finding a tentative location and tims 
and, if possible, developing a program to submit at the 
June meeting in Cleveland 
7. Investigation of the feasibility of preparing an 

agency chart—RvutuH Sawyer Scuu tz, Chair- 
man 

A committee of eight was appointed and has 
begun work on a chart to show agencies whose work 
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relates to the interests of this division. A suggested 
form for collecting information and a partial list 
of topics have been developed. The work will need 
to continue next year. 


8. State programs—Mrs. MarGaret TULLER, Chair- 
man 

Of the 22 states reporting, 10 had active programs 
in the division. Programs of the 10 states were 
varied and included such activities as dispensing 
information regarding current research, developing 
a program to discredit house-to-house selling of a 
line of kitchen utensils; reporting trends in income, 
living conditions, grading, labeling, and buying; 
and preparing book lists. The work of extension 
leaders is noticeable in the programs of most states. 
tutH L. Bonpe, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP.- 
MENT 

The division of family relations and child de- 
velopment has made progress in carrying out its 
program for 1950-51. Each year, there seems to be 
evidence that state divisions and state committees 
ire moving forward in the direction of (1) more 
realistic projects with continuity from year to year; 
(2) assuming leadership in co-operation with other 
related professions and groups. Some of the reports 
from states related to the various points of our 
1950-51 program follow: 


1. Encouragement for individuals to participate 
ctively at local and state levels 

Several states report that members have been 
irged to attend meetings of other groups when pro- 
crams in family life are being planned and carried 
ut and to participate in these programs when called 
Ipon. 

Kansas is working with other agencies and inter- 
ested persons in studying the conditions under 
vhich preschool children are cared for (day care 
homes, nursery schools, and similar institutions). 
In Lawrence, the education committee of the 
\AUW co-operated with the chairman of the 
ivision of family relations and child development 
A directory 

all available preschool services was compiled. 
\leetings were planned for the purpose of encourag- 
ig the women who maintain these services to meet 
he standards recently proposed by the state de- 
artments of health and social welfare. At present, 
he Kansas home economists are working with the 
eal health council in future planning. Licensing 
: getting started. 

Last year, in North Carolina, a survey by mem- 


setting up a preschool association. 
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bers of the committee on family relations and child 
development was attempted to try to determine the 
types of family life education being carried on in 
various communities, in schools, and in churches. 
The survey will be carried further this year through 
a committee of the North Carolina Family Life 
Council appointed recently. This committee will 
study family life education in North Carolina at 
the elementary, high school, and college levels; in 
communities; and in churches. A member of the 
committee on family relations and child develop- 
ment will act as chairman of this fact-finding group. 

Arkansas’ outstanding accomplishment was the 
re-establishment of the Arkansas Family Life Coun- 
cil. The Arkansas activities included having a rep- 
resentation at the Southern Regional Family Life 
Conference, bringing a member of that group to 
Arkansas to give assistance, and setting up a steer- 
ing committee to report findings of all the family 
life resources in the state. In a few months, a 
second state conference will be held. The chairman 
of the steering committee is the extension family 
life specialist and chairman of the division of family 
relations and child development. 

Ohio collected information concerning what was 
being done in this field of work from representatives 
of the different levels: preschool, elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, adult, and extension. The informa- 
tion collected will be compiled and sent to all who 
contributed to this project. As new reports are 
received next year, they will be added to those 
already received and the new material will be ex- 
changed with everyone who has contributed. 

Ohio listed colleges and universities offering 
courses and/or workshops this summer in the field 
of child development and family relations. For the 
summer of 1952, they are planning to contact the 
six state universities and see if it would be possible 
to set up a course and/or workshop in child develop- 
ment and family relations for all home economists 
and others interested in the field who are teaching 
or plan to teach in the secondary or elementary 
schools. They are looking forward also to having 
in-service training centers available on an area 
basis. This might be in the form of a one-day 
institute for all home economists in extension, teach- 
ing, business, welfare, and homemakers (potential 
leaders) or it might be a part of the post-conference 
on the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

Several states report membership and active par- 
ticipation in state and national family life councils. 

Many of the activities reported under point 3 are 
illustrative of co-operation at state and local levels. 
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2. Co-operation with all divisions and depart- 
ments of the AHEA through such interrelationships 
as will utilize their contributions in furthering family 
development and relationships 

The division of family relations and child de- 
velopment in South Carolina was asked to take the 
lead in carrying forward the state program of work 
and did so. At the state meeting last fall, members 
representing colleges and universities, extension 
service, elementary, secondary, and adult education, 
home economics in business, home economics in 
institution administration, homemaking, public 
health, college clubs, research, and Farmers Home 
Administration were asked to discuss: “What we 
have been doing to promote good home and family 
life this year and what your department can do 
to help mine.” Each representative was also asked 
to report on projects and programs being carried on 
in her department and to suggest ways other de- 
partments could work with her in making a stronger 
impact on home and family life education. 

Wisconsin is planning 4 one-day conferences for 
the fall. A keynote speaker will be followed by 
workshop sessions to plan definite activities which 
can be carried out by all departments of the Wis- 
consin Home Economics Association in 1951-52. 

3. Continuation of active participation in_ the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth 

This was done by serving on committees, offering 
services and facilities, and assisting with studies 
and conferences, both before and following the con- 
ference in December 1950. (Participation in other 
projects that improve conditions for children here 
and in other countries was continued.) 

The Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth has been the focus of division 
programs in many states with numerous activities 
scheduled for the coming vear. 

White House Conference activities reported by 
states include: 

Featuring Conference findings at state and/or dis- 
trict home economics association meetings with 
implications for home economists 

Compiling reports and making them available to 
members 

Making the Conference recommendations available 
to the home economics teachers in the state and 
to other interested persons 

Publishing articles in the news bulletin 

Buying Conference materials for sale to home econo- 


mists 
Displaying printed and mimeographed materials 
Using findings with students and teachers 
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Sending letters and circulars to families in rural 
family life extension programs 

Placing a copy of the Conference report in the file 
of the state association for future reference 

Participating in state and community White House 
conferences 

Urging members to serve on local committees and 
organize committees if none existed 

Serving as chairmen of steering and other commit- 
tees 

Giving speeches, appearing on symposium and panel 
discussions, as well as sharing in a variety of ways 
with many groups. For example, one hony 

economist who attended the White House Con- 

ference contributed to the following groups 

YWCA Board; ministerial association; preschoo! 

parents; district home economics association 

Governor's Conference on Children and Youth 

and classes in nutrition, child development, and 

family relations. In all, she reached a total of 

600 persons. 

Three states report progress in relation to legisla- 
tion for children: Louisiana lists as its most impor- 
tant project the beginning of a state study on pre- 
school education to find Louisiana’s standing in 
relation to other states. 

Kansas reports activity on one community 
Lawrence but hopes to extend the idea to othe: 
communities next year. 

Vermont is investigating the possibility of settin 
up standards for nursery schools and kindergarten; 
in the hope of working toward the licensing of suc 


centers. 
4. Continuation of national services to the state 


A full report of the committee to disseminate in- 
formation to foreign countries will be made in 1952 
The career pamphlet has been completed. Som 
of the pictures used in the career pamphlet an 
others which were sent to the chairman are avai 
able for an exhibit which may be prepared in t! 
future for interpreting this area to national groups 
In keeping with the recommendations of t! 
seminar group at the Boston convention last year 
a questionnaire has been circulated to learn of r 
search of a co-operative nature as an initial mean 
of intercommunication between states and regions 
At the convention, the symposium which focuse: 
on the Midcentury White House Conference o1 
Children and Youth with Winona Morgan as chair- 
man and Esther McGinnis, Lucille Pepoon, Lois 
Schultz, Evelyn Herrington, Marguerite Little, and 
Faith Fenton as contributors was greatly appre- 
ciated, especially by those who had not attended the 
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White House Conference. Gertrude Chittenden, 
chairman-elect of the division, spoke realistically of 
the implications of the White House Conference for 
the division of family relations and child develop- 
nent. 

The research seminar had, as the main speaker, 
\Irs. Lemo D. Rockwood on the subject “A Proposal 
or Basic Research in Family Dynamics,” which 
rovoked considerable discussion. Irwin V. Sperry 
reported on a survey of co-operative family life re- 
search and suggested such research as a means of 
implementation for Mrs. Rockwood’s proposal. 

VIRGINIA MESSENGER StaPLey, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Work in the states on international food and 
nutrition problems and the study of cultural dif- 
ferences among the foreign-born in our own country 
vere emphasized in both the September and March 
newsletters sent to state chairmen. Materials dis- 
tributed included leaflets giving information about 
UNESCO and FAO and a mimeographed booklet 
ntitled “Mealtime in New England, a Handbook 
x Students from Other Lands,” prepared by the 
lassachusetts food and nutrition committee. The 

w chairman of the foreign food and nutrition com- 

ittee, Dorothea Nicoll of the Massachusetts De- 

rtment of Public Health, called for co-operation 
the states in preparing a handbook, “Eating in 

U.S.A.,” to help foreign students in their ad- 
stments to American food habits in various areas 
the country. Miss Nicoll sent five additional 
iggestions of ways in which individuals and groups 


ight co-operate in work on foreign food problems. 


(ther members of the foreign food and nutrition 


nmittee were: Martha M. Kramer, Lucile Rust, 
nd Eva MeMillan of Kansas State College and 
Betty Hawthorne of Oregon State College. 
Beatrice White, chairman of the committee on the 
Question and Answer Booklets” for refuting cur- 
nt food fads and fallacies, and her committee, 
nbrosia Noetzel and Cora H. Callander of San 
Bernardino Valley College, California, prepared 
o radio seripts: “The Place of Refined (Proc- 
sed) Foods in Family Meals” and “The Place 
Pasteurized Milk and Pressure-Cooked Foods 
Family Meals.” 


ichers, parents, extension workers, and others in 


Distribution is planned to 


ed of such material. 

The research committee, consisting of Abby L. 

larlatt of Kansas State College (chairman), Jane 
Leichsenring of the University of Minnesota, 

d Dorothy L. Hussemann of the University of 
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Wisconsin, planned the food and nutrition research 
program for the Cleveland convention. (This year, 
the division required that all persons selected to 
present papers on the food and nutrition research 
program present complete manuscripts to the Jour- 
NAL. Upon recommendation of the Association’s 
committee on policies for AHEA publications, au- 
thors selected to present papers at future meetings 
will have a choice of submitting either an abstract 
of the paper or the complete ten-minute presenta- 
tion to the editor of the JourNau for publicity pur- 
poses and for consideration for use in the JouRNAL. 
This will not bar the author from submitting a com- 
plete manuscript to some other journal if she chooses 
to do so.) The division research committee ob- 
tained a mailing list of food and nutrition research 
personnel who are members of the Association. This 
was done by sending a postal-card questionnaire 
to all persons listed by the AHEA research depart- 
ment as heing engaged in food and nutrition re- 
search. 

The revision committee working on “Is Your 
Food and Nutrition Bookshelf Up-to-Date?” con- 
sisted of Gladys M. Cook, University of Massa- 
chusetts (chairman); Gerta Horst, Massachusetts 
State Public Health Association; and Ruby Lewis, 
kl Segundo High School, California. 

“Chick Growth Teaches Nutrition” is the title 
of an article by Martha Potgieter of the University 
of Connecticut, which appeared in the May issue of 
the JOURNAL as a sp cial contribution of this divi- 
sion. 

The chairman of the nominating committee, Mary 
M. Clayton of the University of Maine, and her 
committee, Helen S. Mitchell of the University of 
Massachusetts and Constance L. Brine of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, prepared the ballot to 
nominate candidates for vice-chairman of the divi- 
s10Nn. 

A panel discussion was held at the annual meet- 
ing, co-operatively with the elementary, secondary, 
and adult education department, on the subject 
“Food Facts, Fads, or Fancies.”. Margaret Ohlson 
was in charge of the panel on which the following 
members served: Helen L. Gillum, University of 
California; Mate Giddings, MaeMurray College; 


Cecilia Sehuck, Purdue University; Florence 
Scoular, North Texas State College; Anna May 
Wilson, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Other timely topics included in the program for 
the annual convention were: ‘Food Aspects of Civil 
Defense” and “Food and Nutrition Implications of 
the Midecentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth.” These were presented, respec- 
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tively, by Mary Barber of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
and Mrs. Ercel Eppright of Lowa State College. 
Verz R. Gopparp, Chairman 


HOUSING 

The members of the housing division have carried 
on a well-integrated program during 1950-51. How- 
ever, each state has varied or enlarged the program 
to fit its own particular needs. 

The findings of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth have been in- 
terpreted for families through group meetings and 
curbstone sessions. Parents participated with home 
economists in the discussion of relationships be- 
tween housing and children’s emotional adjustments 
and tensions. This led to planning areas for chil- 
dren’s privacy and possessions even in small homes 
and to a study of ways in which houses and equip- 
ment can be adapted to changing family needs. 
Safety precautions in equipment and housing have 
been stressed in many conferences. 

Housing chairmen familiarized themselves with 
existing and pending housing laws and, in some 
cases, recommended additional legislation to meet 
housing and equipment needs. Newsletters were 
used to circulate this information. Home econo- 
mists in Virginia prepared a special brochure which 
summarized housing laws, programs, and trends. 

Research was conducted, emphasizing functional 
planning of low-cost homes. The results of this 
research have been studied and analyzed, and the 
information thus gained has been used in writing 
self-help planning aids and informational circulars. 
Displays of these materials have been exhibited at 
state conferences. Bibliographies of recent books 
on equipment and housing subjects have been com- 
piled, and arrangements have been made with local 
librarians to have at least one copy of each book 
available. 

Housing personnel, in at least one area, deemed it 
necessary to call to the attention of homemakers 
the need for careful investigation before signing 
contracts with high-pressure salesmen of home 
improvements. To give these same homemakers an 
awareness of theireown abilities and available re- 
sources, home economists informed them about 
self-help housing folders. 

Housing personnel have worked jointly with or- 
ganized groups and agencies on the subject of eco- 
nomical and flexible housing plans and have aided 
in the selection, placement, and care of household 
equipment in ways to emphasize safety measures. 
This activity has been carried on through confer- 
ences, panels, forums, exhibits, and housing clinics. 
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An effort has been made to acquaint architects, 
builders, contractors, and carpenters with the recom- 
mendations of home economists regarding functional] 
requirements of homes. Oregon reported 75 build- 
ers in attendance at one of these joint discussion 
groups sponsored by home economists. 

Members of the housing division have encouraged 
and interpreted research and have studied housing 
requirements outlined by home economists and by 
the reports of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference. Home economists have used this informa- 
tion to enlarge their own horizons and to help them 
compile and write materials helpful to families 
with housing problems. In turn, the home econo- 
mists have gained a better understanding of family 
living patterns. Work with architects, engineers, 
and contractors has resulted in the integration of 
basic values for future planning. 

FLORENCE Davis, Chairma 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

A continuation of some phases of last year’s work, 
with certain new emphases for the program, was 
planned by the program-of-work committee. Each 
of these points has been activated to some extent 
As individuals, each of us can and many have helped 
to increase the strength of the whole, in recruitment, 
membership, and by lending our abilities wherever 
possible. 

The study of the effect of clothing on human 
behavior received increased impetus during the past 
year. Further research was reported at the Cleve- 
land meeting. Effort has been continued in aiding 
the family with textile and clothing buying throug! 
certain publicity channels. 

Ruth Bumpas, chairman of the division’s inter- 
national committee, has promoted that phase of th 
program through state chairmen. Names and ad- 
dresses of more than 400 foreign home economists 
with the specific needs of their groups, were sup- 
plied to interested groups in the states. 

Mrs. Clara Edaburn prepared an article relating 
to her study of functional house dresses for matur: 
women, which was published in the June 1951 issu 
of the JourNAL under the title “Functional Hous: 
Dresses.”’ 

Suggested names for book reviewers in the textil 
and clothing area were supplied the editor of th 
JOURNAL. 

Frieda Stoll, clothing specialist at Purdue Uni- 
versity, served as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee and prepared the ballot for vice-chairman 
of the division. 

Textiles and clothing abstracts were prepared for 
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the JourNaL by Marjorie Rankin of Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Ethel Phelps of the University of Minnesota is 
again serving as the division’s research chairman. 
The Cleveland research program was developed 
under her leadership. 

The routine business of the division encompassed 
a large amount of correspondence. As the work of 
the division grows, more letters of inquiry relating 
to textiles and clothing are received. 

The Wednesday morning program of the division 
covered interests not furthered at the two previous 
annual meetings. 

The significance of newer synthetic fibers dis- 


From Departments 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The department of colleges and universities has 
carried on much of its work during the past year 
through committee action. These committees have 
been set up for a two-year period, beginning their 
vork in 1950-51 and carrying the work through 
1951-52. 

Under Grace Henderson, the committee on trends 

administration of home economics in our col- 
eges and universities has had as its purpose the 
study of the administrative setup for home eco- 
nomies in various types of colleges and universities 
ind the apparent effectiveness of different admin- 
strative plans. 

A committee on trends in job placement of home 
conomics students, under the leadership of Esther 
Stocks, hopes to be able to determine where home 
economics trained people are going for jobs through- 

it the United States and to make recommendations 

r placement and training. 

Beulah Coon, as chairman of the committee on 
trends in home economics enrollment in our colleges 
nd universities, is collecting data on enrollment in 
home economics throughout the colleges and univer- 
Her committee will 


, 


ities of the United States. 
ive information on the why and wherefore of 


nrollment by the end of 1952. 
The committee on contribution of home economics 
general education, under the leadership of Esther 
\MeGinnis, has developed certain principles con- 
rning home economics in general education, has 
xplored the available literature in the field, and 
is formulated plans for pursuing the work dur- 
g the coming year. 
Lelia Massey, as a member of the public rela- 
ons committee of the AHEA, has been chairman 
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cussed by C. W. Bendigo, former editor-in-chief of 
the Textile World, was one of the high lights of the 
division program during the Cleveland meeting. 

Elizabeth Moomaw Kramer of Western Reserve 
University gave an informative demonstration-lec- 
ture on “Fitting the Fashion Garment.” Each of 
these speakers brought current and worth-while 
information from their respective fields. 

The research program on Friday afternoon cov- 
ered recent work with cotton, wool, casein fibers, 
functional house dresses, clothing consumption, 
laundering procedures, clothing preferences, and 
sizing for women’s military clothing. 

Lucy Lane, Chairman 


of a committee to study the value of home eco- 
nomics training for effective family life. At several 
meetings, this committee discussed ways of evaluat- 
ing the contribution of home economics to family 
living. 

The committee has plans under way to interpret 
home economics at the college level from the point 
of view of its career possibilities, its value in the 
education of women, and the importance of home 
and family life education for men and women; fur- 
ther, the committee hopes to investigate the possi- 
bility of encouraging industries who employ many 
home economists to give time on their radio pro- 
grams to presentations of careers in home economics. 

During the past year, Louise Stedman has been 
directing a committee which is studying the ways 
in which home economics and related branches may 
co-operate effectively to provide family life edu- 
cation for all students as well as possibilities in 
small colleges for co-operating with other depart- 
ments in preparing students for wage earning. 

These committees are making progress reports at 
the annual meeting and are formulating plans for 
completing their work in the coming year. 

Other activities of the department of colleges and 
universities are as follows: Many members of the 
department of colleges and universities participated 
in the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. In several states, the local 
chairman of the colleges and universities depart- 
ment has worked on recruitment in co-operation 
with the state home economics association. Also, 
on the state level, state chairmen have worked with 
local branches of the ADA, AAUW, American Red 
Cross, and similar organizations in furthering pro- 
grams of common interest. 

Mivprep T. Tate, Chairman 
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ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

The work of the elementary, secondary, and adult 
education department has been carried on by the 
following committees: (1) furtherance of recruit- 
ment and guidance, (2) encouragement of profes- 
sional growth of individual teachers, (3) promotion 
of research and encouragement of experimentation, 
(4) teaching of homemaking in grades one through 
seven, and (5) development of a broad program of 
public relations. 

The furtherance of recruitment and quidance 
committee has developed some ideas for recruitment 
of home economics students at the various aca- 
demic levels, as for elementary grades, secondary 
schools, and colleges. In the field of guidance, thi 
committee emphasized the importance of working 
co-operatively with guidance directors and_per- 
sonnel. 

The committee for the encouragement of profes- 
sional growth of individual teachers has concen- 
trated its work on one goal, that of informing indi- 
vidual teachers of opportunities for professional 
growth. The committee compiled a list of work- 
shops, conferences, refresher courses, institutes, 
exhibits, and other special opportunities available 
to teachers at various colleges and universities in 
the summer of 1951. The availability of this list 
was announced in the April JourRNAL or HoMeE 
Economics. A copy of the material was sent to all 
state supervisors of home economics and to all 
presidents of state associations. It was obtainable 
by others upon request from AHEA headquarters. 

The promotion of research and encouragement of 
experimentation committee has developed plans for 
a two-year research program. This year, the com- 
mittee members have developed plans to carry on 
two studies in home economics education. 

A list of five problems was developed, and the 
committee selected two which they thought most 
valuable to teachers. Next year, they will collect 
and analyze the data and make the findings avail- 
able to homemaking teachers. 

The teaching of homemaking in grades one 
through seven committee has organized its work for 
a two-year period. The general outline on which 
members of this committee have been working is: 


Need for the study 

Review of present practices 

Objectives for grades one through seven 

Experiences in grades one through seven to achieve objec- 
tives 

Ways of evaluating changed behavior of students 


Teaching aids 
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Each member of the committee has selected one 
part of the outline to work on individually. The 
chairman developed a list of experiences for each 
grade level, one through seven. Another member of 
the committee is determining the need for this 
study. The committee plans to compile a report of 
materials suitable for various grade levels in the 
1952 report. 

The deve lopment of a broad program of public 
relations committee has prepared and mimeo- 
graphed the bulletin “Public Relations in Home- 
making Education Point in All Directions and De- 
pend on You.” This bulletin answers many ques- 
tions on public relations, such as: What is meant 
by good public relations in homemaking education? 
To whom should a public relations program be 
directed? How can publie relations activities be 
planned? Many suggestions that high school 
teachers will find useful in developing a program of 
publie relations and a chart for planning publi 
relations activities for the vear are included in the 
bulletin. 

In addition, work toward revision of the “Hom« 
Economics Teaching as a Career” bulletin has been 
a project of the department. Several committes 
chairmen have secured suggestions for revising thi 
bulletin from home economists in business and fron 
high school and college students Several state 
chairmen of the department of elementary, second- 
ary, and adult education have worked with commit- 
tees within their states and have submitted ideas for 
the revised bulletin. The work of revising or writ 
ing a career bulletin will be one of the major objec 
tives of this department for 1951-52 

LovuIsE KeL_ier, Chairn 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

Five committees have functioned during 1950-51 
As recommended at the 1950 annual meeting, thi 
publie relations committee of the department wa: 
expanded and the two former committees—publicits 
and radio—were set up as subcommittees to inte- 
orate the work and develop a strong program. 

The chairman of the committees assisted in plan- 
ning the Extension Service department program fo! 
the Cleveland meeting. Since one session only was 
allocated for the department, the chairman decided 
that reports should be mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to the various states in order to devote more 
of the program time to speakers. 

Members of each committee prepared posters and 
exhibits indicating the scope of the year’s work 
These were displayed at the preconvention confer- 


ence and at the regular session. 
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Seatrice Billings, chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee, has worked closely with the chair- 
man of the AHEA public relations committee. 
Extension workers use a variety of public relations 
techniques through news stories, radio, television, 
circular letters, bulletins and leaflets, exhibits, dem- 
onstrations, and home visits. They co-operate with 
many organizations and agencies. To use these 
techniques more effectively in developing healthy 
public relations is the challenge. 

To help in developing and implementing the pro- 
eram, a committee of representatives from the four 
regions and the federal office was appointed. 

In preparation for the joint meeting of public 
relations committees in February in New York 
City, questionnaires were sent to 13 state leaders, 
asking for information regarding plans for develop- 
ing desirable public relations 

Publicity and radio-television subcommittees, 
headed by Frances Arnold and Mary Leaming, sent 
questionnaires to all state leaders to determine the 
various techniques used by home demonstration 
izents in working with families in the family rela- 
tions area 

The public relations exhibit was keyed to the 
various media used by county and state workers to 
further the program in family relations. 

The family life and child development committee 
placed special emphasis on ways in which states 
might carry out the recommendations of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 

embers of her committee attended the White 


Margaret Wylie, chairman, and several 


House Conference and remained for the post-con- 
erence for extension workers. 

Two speakers were scheduled for the Extension 
“ervice department session of the Cleveland meet- 

¢. Maude Wallace discussed briefly some of the 
White House Conference recommendations which 

ave been written into extension programs. R. C. 
Braithwaite discussed our responsibility to children 
nd vouth. 

The committee on world citizenship—Louise 
Rosenfeld, chairman—has continued work on pro- 
rams which emphasize world citizenship. The 
[-xtension Service in a number of states has taken 
the lead in assisting foreign visitors studying home 
conomics and agriculture and in orientating dis- 
laced persons. 

The exchange student program has been another 
mphasis. Reports indicate that the Extension 
Service has assisted in financing the program in 
nany states. County workers—in home economics 
and in agriculture—have received “leave-of-ab- 
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sence” vacations in order to assist in setting up 
programs in foreign countries. 

A goodly number of states sent representatives to 
the meeting in Copenhagen in September 1950 of 
the Associated Country Women of the World. 
These women have been instrumental in promoting 
the world citizenship programs in their various 
communities. 

In order to give state and county workers first- 
hand information regarding the world food and 
nutrition situation, Star ley Andrews, director of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was chosen to speak at 
the Extension Service department session at the 
Cleveland meeting. His topic was “Food and the 
World Tension.” 

The committee on health facilities and services 
Edith Bangham, chairman—continued co-ordinat- 
ing its activities with those of the health committee 
of the AHEA 
ested in developing a plan for hospitalization, in 


Extension Service folks are inter- 


encouraging the program for training more doctors 
for rural areas, and in setting up a health program 
in which local people share in the planning and the 
organization 

The chairman of the department's health com- 
mittee attended the Rural Health Conference in 
Memphis, Tennessee, in February at which the Ex- 
tension Service was well represented. She partici- 
pated in both the preconference and post-conference 
meetings held for Extension Service workers 

The committee on housing, Vera Ellithorpe, chair- 
man, has continued to study methods of developing 
effective ways of utilizing facts found in various 
housing survevs. The Home Economics Extension 
Service has worked closely with agricultural en- 
gineers on farm housing. For example, the states in 
the north central region have set up a joint project 
to study housing needs of rural people and how to 
meet them. 

One survey—a co-operative federal-state survey 
of about 900 families representing a typical cross 
section of 214 million rural families in the north 
central states—was made to determine the ideal 
farm family home. Findings were published to 
serve as a guide for architects, engineers, builders, 
county agents, and others who are discussing home 
building plans with farm families. 

Attention has been given to recruitment at both 
high school and college levels Public relations 
folks have co-operated in integrating the program 
through press releases, radio and television pro- 
erams, exhibits, and posters. Home economics 
college students have given talks at high school as- 
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semblies and community meetings along with fac- 
ulty members. 

Consumer education is becoming increasingly 
important as homemakers become better informed. 
Radio and television programs have no doubt been 
instrumental in increasing the interest. Every state 
has written some phase of consumer education into 
its home economics extension program. 

Jessig E. HEATHMAN, Chairman 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Three committees have functioned during the 
year, continuing the work begun in 1949-50 on 
“Methods of Work,” “Interpretation of the Work of 
the Home Economists,” and “Housing.” 

The committee on ‘Methods of Work,” under 
the chairmanship of Marion V. Hester, selected for 
study the methods used by home management spe- 
cialists in working with county supervisors on home 
food production and conservation. In addition to 
the study, the committee collected and evaluated 
materials such as guides, slides, bulletins, work 
sheets, and letters prepared by home management 
specialists for use with borrower families. These 
materials were exhibited at the department’s busi- 
ness meeting in Cleveland. An exhibit of the most 
effective materials collected by the committee is 
available from the Washington FHA office for use 
by the home management specialists. The meth- 
ods committee chairman led a discussion on methods 
used in furthering food production and conservation, 
based on the committee’s study at the national 
meeting of FHA home management specialists in 
Washington, D. C., in June 1951. Following the 
Boston meeting of AHEA, copies of the methods 
report, presented at that time, were sent to all de- 
partment members. 

The committee on “Interpretation of the Work 
of the Home Economists,” under the chairmanship 
of Ann Eva Russell, prepared and made available 
to all department personnel the following: 


1. Suggestions for newspaper releases telling the 
story of the home economists at work 

2. Set of slides and appropriate script to be used in 
talks to civic and church groups 


The committee study shows considerable increase 
in the use of press, radio, and talks in telling the 
public of the work of home economists. The report 
of this committee was circulated among department 
members. 

The Committee on “Housing,” with Mary Kuhl- 
man as chairman, continued the study (begun in 
1949-50) of a selected group of families in each 
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state who are improving their housing through 
Farmers Home Administration farm housing loans. 
This study determines the extent, type, and cost of 
improvements and the effect on family living situa- 
tions. Findings from the study, when completed, 
will be made available to department members and 
interested groups. Following committee sugges- 
tions, FHA home economists are co-operating with 
housing committees of state home economics asso- 
ciations, in carrying out programs related to farm 
housing and are keeping informed on latest devel- 
opments in the field of housing. 

The Farmers Home Administration worked to- 
ward increasing membership and encouraging active 
participation in the work of the AHEA by: 


1. Use of area representative approach on commit- 
tee work with at least one home management 
specialist from every state serving on a com- 
mittee 

2. A survey to determine membership and follow-up 
with invitation to join 

3. Letter sent all department members in April 
1951 giving high lights of meeting and urging 
attendance 

4. A letter to all state directors of FHA, following 
the Boston meeting, thanking them for allowing 
home management specialists official time to 
attend the AHEA convention and pointing out 
high lights and benefits to home supervisors 

Ocirz Jones O’Brien, Chairmar 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


Growth of department. Three new groups have 
been formed—in Utah; Lincoln, Nebraska; and 
Toledo, Ohio. We now have 38 HEIB groups. 

An exchange of information among groups called 
“HEIB News Letter” has been established this 
vear and handled by our vice-chairman, Thelma 
Lison. 
activities. 


It serves as stimulus and inspiration on 


Membership—Lrone RUTLEDGE CarROLi, Chairman 
The membership is about the same as last year 
almost 1700 members. 


Permanent Headquarters Fund—Gertrupe BEeEt- 

TEN, Chairman 

Our chairman compiled suggestions as to how 
groups could raise money for the fund. She has 
done a superb job in making them aware of the 
need—sending an appeal for action now that we 
actually have our new AHEA home—and in bring- 
ing in money. 
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Program-of-work Committees 


Food and nutrition—EMMa States, Chairman 

Most groups show an awareness of their respon- 
sibilities in connection with present-day emergency 
needs. Members are assisting local agencies with 
nutrition classes and other emergency demands. 
Equipment—WareENn FLapors, Chairman 

Letters and suggested procedures for equipment 
workshops were sent to all chairmen of local groups. 
There seems to be definite interest in these work- 
shops as some groups—namely San Francisco, De- 
troit, and Seattle—have conducted them, and others 
have plans for such programs on a scale fitted to 


the size of the group. 


Textiles 


PETERSON, Chairman 


apparel, and home furn shings BETH 
The bibhography a compilation of educational 
material pre pared by industry in the fields of cloth- 
ing, textiles, home furnishings, and grooming—lias 
been revised. This has been multilithed by the 
American Home Economies Association and offered 
to home economists In education. 
Public relations PoLLy GaAbDE, Chairman 

The outstanding achievement this year has been 
he organization of a widespread national commit- 
tee to cover all phases of pubhie relations and the 
explanation by Polly Gade of the many ways to 
achieve good public relations. 

Real aecomphshments are: 
1 A “Short Course” on how to get newspaper pub- 


LC 1ty 


at the local level (prepared two years ago 
by Katherine Middleton) was produced by the 
member in charge of internal publie relations 
(Modane Marechbanks of J. Walter Thompson in 
New York) and sent to the local groups. 

2. The survey of business concerns in the New York 
area to get a picture of their attitude on their 
home economics departments and home econo- 
nists Was arranged by the member in charge of 
business contacts (Barbara Daly Anderson of 
Parents’ Magazine). 

3. A speaker’s bureau plan was set up (by Betty 
Montei of the Columbus Dispatch). 

1. Two publicity releases have been sent to groups 
by Mayburn Koss of Theodore R. Sills & Com- 
pany (in charge of written publicity). 

5. A dramatized program for the convention was 
planned by Bernice Burns (the member in 


charge of reports). 
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Activities in the groups have been manifold and 
varied—speaking engagements handled by well- 
qualified home economists for various groups, din- 
ners or luncheons for executives, combined meetings 
of home economists with other professional women’s 
organizations and clubs, and personal contact work. 
Vocational guidance and recruitment—ELIzaABETH 

LYNAHAN, Chairman 

Many of the groups have carried out special pro)j- 
ects. The “Talent Search” carried by the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) group was successful in awakening the 
interest of outstanding girls. The Chicago group 
produced “Spotlight on Careers,” a film of colored 
slides with fine commentary which is being made 
available to home economics groups across the 
country. 

“Career Conference” was a most ambitious un- 
dertaking by the Cincinnati group. It included all 
groups of AHEA, school administrators, and coun- 
selors of the surrounding area. The aim of the plan 
was to try to develop ideas and methods as to how 
students can be recruited for the different areas of 


home economics. 


New phase of program of work. The plan to 
build a Code of Ethics for Better Human Relations 
in business jobs has just been started. 

Marsorie Cuitp Hustep, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION ADMIN.- 
ISTRATION 
This department reports the year’s progress in 
carrying out the program of work for 1950-51 as 
follows: 

1. A four-point public relations program for home 
economics in institution administration has been 
proposed. This has been sent to the state home 
economics in institution administration chairmen 
by Lenore Sullivan, chairman of the depart- 
ment’s public relations committee, for their par- 
ticipation as public relations chairmen at the 
state level and for any suggestions or additions. 
This program includes the following: 

a. Publicize and promote institution adminis- 
tration. 
(1) Establish good press relations. 
(2) Write an article for popular and profes- 
sional magazines. 
(3) Obtain publicity for your own depart- 
ment. 
b. Participate in club, church, and community 
programs. 
(1) Integrate institution administration into 
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the family-centered home economics pro- 
gram. 

(2) Co-operate at the local, state, and na- 
tional level with civil defense programs. 

(3) Let proper authorities know services you 
can render. 

c. Recruit more students for Institution admin- 
istration. 

(1) Take an active part in career day pro- 
grams. 

(2) Encourage graduate work for advanced 
students. 

d. Strengthen prestige for jobs in institution ad- 
ministration. 

(1) Stimulate each institution administration 
graduate to do a good job of public rela- 
tions. 

(2) Help younger members to advance and 
grow professionally. 

2. A set of slides showing typical and interesting 
angles of food service work is being made avail- 
able by Lenore Sullivan for use in recruitment 
talks given by Frances Urban, AHEA field secre- 
tary. Additional material of this nature will be 
welcomed by Miss Sullivan for future recruit- 
ment. 

3. A working committee has been formed with 
Carolyn Cason as chairman to prepare a recruit- 
ment bulletin on school lunch and food service. 

4. Many suggestions and ideas have been received 
through contacts with the School Food Service 
Association in connection with the type of re- 
cruitment bulletin most needed and suggestions 
of people to serve on the bulletin committee. 

tuTH L. Goprrey, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING 


The homemaking department is made up of more 
than 1800 persons who are members of 64 groups. 
The membership of individual groups ranges from 
9 to 110, with 30 as an average. These groups are 
located in 30 states and in the District of Columbia. 
Thirteen groups in California represent the highest 
number in any one state. In addition to these 
groups, many individual homemakers are members 
of AHEA’s homemaking department. 

Most groups have from 8 to 10 meetings a year; 
over half of the groups meet in the homes of the 
members. As a part of these meetings, there have 
been interesting tours of local and state industries, 
such as meat-packing firms, cheese factories, glass 
factories, milk condenseries, china shops, and a 
fashion house. 

The groups have heard talks on such diversified 
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subjects as new developments in nutrition, soaps 
and detergents, consumer problems, child and par- 
ent relationships, civic responsibilities, deep freez- 
ing, hobbies (such as weaving, textile painting, 
millinery, making slip covers, home decoration, rug 
hooking), and mental health. 

Almost every group has included reports from the 
Midecentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in its programs. The majority of the 
groups reported that they held a get-together meet- 
ing including husbands and children at least once 
during the year. 

Members contributed, either through the group or 
individually, to state association recruitment funds; 
and more than half of the groups contributed to the 
AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund. Members 
have helped to further the interests of home eco- 
nomics for high schools and colleges by assisting in 
career days, helping form college home economics 
clubs, and entertaining high school and college girls 
with dessert parties or teas. Many of our members 
serve as officers in state associations and in AHEA. 

Members also showed their interest in legislative 
matters. Either they heard talks by people expe- 
rienced in this field or they took an active part dur- 
ing the legislative sessions of the state legislatures. 
Mrs. Margaret Manger, a member of the Mt. Ver- 
non (Virginia) homemakers group, is chairman of 
the AHEA’s legislative committee. 

Mrs. Howard Oldham is on the AHEA’s public 
relations committee. The members of the depart- 
ment are constantly active in the field of public 
relations. They are leaders in all types of youth 
organizations, such as 4-H Clubs, Camp Fire Girls, 
Girl Seouts, Boy Scouts, PTA, church, and school 
and adult classes. They have taught adult classes 
in tailoring, foods, and applied arts for industries 
and for the American Red Cross. Some members 
are serving the community on citv boards, city 
milk boards, school boards, and social welfare 
boards 

Radio programs have been given in almost every 
subject in which homemakers are interested. 

The newsletter has been edited by Mrs. P. R. 
Bridendall, Jr. Three issues have been published. 
A subscription price of 15 cents is charged for the 
multilithed letter. Members find it an excellent 
source of information about the various groups and 
about the AHEA. 

Mrs. Margaret Manger was chairman of the de- 
partment’s nominating committee which named 
eandidates for the offices of chairman-elect and 
secretary. 

Louise HENDRICKSON, Chairman 
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RESEARCH 

The research training committee, with Grace M. 
Augustine as chairman, continued its work this year 
and planned a workshop in statistics held at lowa 
State College from July 2 to 21, 1951. Notices oi 
the workshop were published in the March and 
April issues of the JourNAL or Home Economics. 

The information sheet and reservation forms have 
been sent to an extensive mailing list. The report 
of the first workshop is being edited so that it will 
be available. This committee is also conducting a 
study of the research opportunities in institution 
management 

Each division representative on the research de- 
partment’s steering committee was requested to 
report directly to AHEA headquarters on a pro- 
gram for the annual meeting dealing with research 
in her subject-matter area. 

Sybil L. Woodruff continued as a representative 
of the research department, acting as a liaison per- 
son, to facilitate communication concerning research) 
matters of mutual interest between the research sec- 
tion of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the AHEA research department 
She attended the Land-Grant meeting in November 
1950, an outcome of which has been the second 
annual issue of news notes on research. These notes, 
based on the meeting, have been sent to heads of 
departments in Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties and to each state’s representative of the re- 
search department of the AHEA. The response to 
last years notes was very favorable. 

The secretary of the department, Ruth M. Gris- 
wold, acted as chairman of a committee which has 
considered the need for continuing the compilation 
of the biennial register of research workers. It was 
decided, by majority vote of this committee, to rec- 
ommend that the biennial list be discontinued. This 
decision was reached on the basis of the number ot 
lists of home economics personnel now available, 
the difficulties of compiling a list of sufficient ac- 
curacy, and lack of evidence of a wide use of pre- 
vious biennial lists. 

The vice-chairman of the department, Tessie 
Agan, worked with the state representatives in the 
research department. Two states which formerly 
did not have chairmen of state research committees 
appointed such chairmen during the past year. At 
present, several of the states do not have represent- 
atives in the research department. 

Inez Prudent is serving as chairman of a com- 
mittee to investigate what is being done in various 
colleges and universities to acquaint, encourage, 


and train promising home economics students for 
the field of research. It is honed that means will be 
devised to encourage larger numbers of home econ- 
omists to work in research. 

The chairman of the department appeared in 
December before the Congressional committee on 
the use of chemicals in food products. 

“Research Implications of the White House Con- 
ference,” a brief report of the meeting of research 
workers at the Post-Conference for Home Econ- 
omists Attending the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, was published in the March 
issue of the JouRNAL or HoME Economics. 

The research training committee has completed 
the report of the 1949 Statistics Workshop. It is 
available from AHEA headquarters at one dollar 
per copy—100 copies were mimeographed, and 24 
had been sold at the beginning of the AHEA’s 1951 
meeting. 

This committee has also surveyed the oppor- 
tunities for research in the field of institution man- 
agement. It is anticipated that the report of this 
survey will appear in the JOURNAL. 

Faith Fenton, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


This department reports progress in carrying out 
the program based on the plan for action for 
1950-51. 

The pamphlet 
Girls in Public Health and Social Welfare’ was 
completed and published by the AHEA. The 


work of this committee was under the able direc- 


“Fascinating Careers Waiting for 


tion of Maxine Turner and Florence Scott. 

The major revision of the scrapbooks and the 
preparation of a revised bibliography were com- 
pleted. The scrapbooks have been streamlined 
and brought up to date with samples of current 
budget standards material as well as materials 
on consumer education. The bibliography, which 
is ready for publication, brings up to date a very 
complete list of selected materials for both pro- 
fessional workers and lay groups. It is hoped 
that the scrapbooks will be widely used by local, 
state, and national groups for special meetings 
and that the use will be extended to meetings of 
related groups. The bibliography is for sale, and 
a supplv can be obtained from AHEA headquar- 
ters. This bibliography can be most useful to 
persons examining the serapbooks. Procedure for 
scheduling and obtaining the scrapbooks will be 
announced in the JOURNAL in an early issue. The 
work of this committee was carried on by Mar- 
garet Fallstad and her committee in Chicago. 
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The Connecticut group, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Martha Smith Fry, as chairman, has served 
three years in preparing abstracts for the JouRNAL. 
An extra vote of thanks is due this group for their 
fine work. 

Mrs. Nancy Hawkes of Rhode Island has served 
as the publicity chairman. She has been busy plac- 
ing articles and papers for publication. 

The membership committee has continued under 
the leadership of Marietta Eichelberger. While it 
was the plan to publish a membership list in 1950-51, 
this project has been deferred. There is every in- 
dication that several major problems relating to 
the membership of the department exist. This com- 
mittee for the coming year will need, primarily, to 
clarify to the state chairmen just who is eligible for 
membership in this department. The current mem- 
bership list carries 780 names, whereas AHEA head- 
quarters lists only 313. 

The reports of the committees on “Qualifications 
for Home Economists in Welfare Agencies’’—Cor- 
nelia Dunphy, chairman—and “Suggested Outline 
of Objectives for Graduate Preparation of Home 
Economists in Welfare Agencies’—Kathryn Weit- 
zel, chairman—have been published. These, to- 
gether with the “Career” pamphlet and the pub- 
lished report on “Objectives for Graduate Prepara- 
tion of Public Health Nutritionists,” should be most 
useful in interpreting the services of home econo- 
mists in social welfare and public health agencies. 
They should also be found useful in recruitment pro- 
grams. 

The committees on low-cost food and clothing 
were inactive during 1950-51. Plans have been 
made to reactivate both of these committees to work 
on special projects in 1951-52. 

A most successful program was planned and car- 
ried through at the meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
in May. A program was planned with six associate 
groups under the leadership of Sylvia B. Anderson 
of New York City. These six associate groups 
worked together on a topic, “Fees for Social Welfare 
Services,” proposed by the social welfare and public 
health department of the AHEA. The meeting was 
considered most valuable. Frances Preston, home 
economics consultant for the Family Service Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland, Ohio, discussed “The Basis for 
Determining a Client’s Ability to Pay Fees.” The 
attendance at this meeting was estimated at ap- 
proximately 500 persons. This plan of a co-oper- 
ative meeting with other associate groups will go 
forward another year. Besides other values in such 
planning, this plan provides the opportunity for the 
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social welfare and public health department to 
carry out some of its public relations plans. 

Nelle Sailor, who has represented the department 
on the national public relations committee, has also 
served as the department public relations chairman. 
The department, through the local and state groups, 
has interpreted the program of work to individuals 
and groups of allied professions—social workers, 
nurses, physicians, teachers, and health educators. 
The plan was earried out by participation in joint 
meetings, related community activities, and through 
exhibits, news releases, and articles. 

The 1950-51 plan for action of this department 
has not been completely carried out, but progress 
was made, particularly with the completion of the 
work of several committees. Appreciation is hereby 
expressed for the help and support of the department 
executive committee and the total membership in 
carrying out the program of work. 

ELEANORE T. Lurry, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 
The planned activities of the college clubs depart- 
ment placed emphasis on: 


1. Promoting the work of AHEA and better under- 
standing of its purposes and our relationship to 
it 

2. Strengthening individual college clubs 

3. Furthering professional attitudes 

4. Public relations 
a. Recruitment of home economics students 
b. Selling ourselves as home economists 

5. Promoting better international relations 


Most of the work of the college clubs is carried 
out by the individual local clubs, although state 
and province programs are planned with the above 


objectives in mind. 


Local Activities 

la. Programs planned to acquaint the members with 
the purposes of AHEA and to better their under- 
standing of the relationship of the local club to 
the entire organization 

b. Contributions to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund 

2. Incorporation of the college clubs program of 
work into the plans for the year’s activities, 
thus better relating the work of the clubs to 
that of AHEA 

3a. Programs on home economics careers 

b. Attendance at state home economics association 
meetings and sending representatives to prov- 
ince and national meetings 
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4a. 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


Oa. 


Programs on home economics careers to which 
idents outside the home economics depart- 

ment were invited 

Co-operation with women’s club groups in ac- 

tivities to serve the community 

Programs for Future Homemaker groups on the 

college campuses and programs presented in 

high schools 


Teas and home economics days to which mothers, 


other women students, high school students, and 
the public were invited 

Nearly 100 per cent co-operation of local clubs 
in United Nations Day observance 


b. Co-operation in World Christmas and Chanukah 


Festivals 
Local contributions to the International Scholar- 


c. 
ship Fund 

d. Annual occasions for foreign students on cam- 
puses, such as teas and dinners 

e. Hospitality for campus visitors from foreign 
lands 

State Activities 

la. Meetings of state college club departments held 
at the time of the state home economics asso- 
ciation meeting 

b. Contribution of state groups to the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund 

c. Reports of province and national meetings at 
state meetings 

d. Sending state representatives to province and 
national meetings 

2. Leadership training conference for training of 
officers and members in group techniques and 
for work on local problems 

3a. Plans for people from home economics pro- 
fessions on the program for the state meeting 

b. Attendance at state department and division 
meetings, HEIB Career Days 

ce. Assistance to members who attend other profes- 
sional meetings 

4. Contribution as a state group to the Inter- 


national Scholarship Fund 
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Province Activities 


la. 


Letters from college clubs president to province 
chairmen urging that plans for the province pro- 
gram include information on AHEA 

Material on AHEA provided at province work- 
shops 

Informative talks by the field secretary at prov- 
ince workshops 

Reports on the national AHEA meeting 
Programs which included time for group work 
on local club problems and reports from these 
discussions sent to all clubs in the province 
Programs planned to include people on the pro- 
gram from various home economics profes- 
sions 

Special group discussions of better methods of 
public relations and reports sent to each club in 
the province 

International scholarship students on programs 
Discussions on ways to promote better inter- 


national relations 


Colhecon 


la. 


teports and articles on national, province, and 
state meetings 
Article on the 
Building 

Articles sharing ideas among individual clubs 
Article on “Standards of Excellence for College 
Clubs,” 


new Permanent Headquarters 


contributed by Pennsylvania clubs 


Articles on home economics professions, job 
opportunities, and applying for a job 

Skit, “Career Day Dreams” 

teference to articles in the JouRNAL or Home 


ECONOMICS 
Report on White House Conference on Children 
and Youth 
Activities of various clubs in public relations 
Feature article about international scholarship 
students 
Feature report ol observance of United Nations 
Davy 

Martua Gray, President 


Publication of Stockholm Congress Reports 


Reports given at the Seventh International Congress of Home Economics 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1949, are now being published in the Bulletin of 


the International Federation of 


Home 


Economics 


(Fribourg, Switzerland). 


teports in the June 1951 issue, published in the language of the author, are 
those of Laure Dupraz of Switzerland and Paulette Bernége of France. A 


complete proceedings number of the Congress has not yet been issued. 
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From Committees 
AHEA HEALTH 


The health committee held one meeting in Wash- 
ington in the fall of 1950 to plan its activities for 
the year. 

At the previous meeting, it was decided that a 
series of articles in the JouRNAL be used to bring to 
the attention of members the possibilities for health 
work existing in various areas of home economics. 
It was the opinion of the group that those articles 
should be continued through 1951. 

In addition to those listed in the committee’s 
report in the September 1950 JourNaL, the follow- 
ing articles have appeared in the JouRNAL: “Health 
Services Bring Better Health” by Elin L. Anderson, 
October 1950; “Fatigue in Relation to House 
Care,” Irma H. Gross, December 1950; “A Pro- 
gram in Community Nutrition,” Miriam Lowen- 
berg, January 1951; ‘“ ‘Supervised’ Homemaker 
Service a Growing Field,’ Rika MacLennan, April 
1951. A symposium on the hygiene of housing is 
in the process of preparation and will appear in an 
early fall issue of the JouRNAL. 

The committee noted in the report of the Exten- 
sion Service department in the September JouRNAL 
the item concerning co-operation with the health 
committee and authorized the chairman to follow up 
the department’s suggestion. This has been done 
through correspondence. 

Other recommendations of the health committee 
at its meeting were: 

1. To explore the possibilities of preparing, in co- 
operation with the National Health Council, a 
manual to be used by state and local AHEA 
groups for evaluating the health services in their 
communities (This has not been accomplished 
this year.) 

2. To continue Association representation on: the 
National Conference for Co-operation in Health 
Education (Louise Mojonnier, representative) ; 
Committee on Local Health Units, a subcom- 
mittee of the National Health Council (G. Dor- 
othy Williams, representative); and National 
Association of Health in Colleges (Charlotte 
Young, representative) 

3. To prepare a brief bibliography on health insur- 
ance to cover the various approaches that have 
been made to the problem 
Future work of the health committee might in- 

clude: 

1. Follow up on item 1 listed above. 

2. Review the Association’s representation on the 


organizations listed in item 2. 
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3. Act as liaison between the Association and the 
National Health Council. The Association’s 
representative on the National Health Council 
should be a member of the health committee and 
should be a person working in the field of public 
health. [The National Health Council requires 
that the representative be an officer, executive, 
or member of the governing body. | 

4. Co-operate with divisions, departments, and 
committees of the Association, especially those 
having health committees. 

5. Review the bibliography prepared this year with 
a view to making it available to interested groups 
in the Association. 

ELIZABETH GUILFORD, Chairman 

[The executive board voted to continue repre- 

sentation as included in point 2 of the recommenda- 
tions. | 


AHEA PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The responsibility of writing a report of the ac- 
tivities of the committee on public relations of thi 
American Home Economics Association is not an 
easy task. Public relations is a program of action 
and not a record of words. The public relations 
chairmen of the ten departments in the Association 
and the 48 state associations with the members ot 
their committees have been hard at work in an at- 
tempt to build the foundation of a sound, effective 
and far-reaching program in public relations. 

The public relations column of the JoURNAL o1 
Home Economics, which was started last year, has 
reported only a few of the many significant activi- 
ties of groups. The national committee in its desir 
to become better equipped had a two-day workshop 
on “Home Economics and Public Relations” at the 
Statler Hotel in New York on February 23 and 24 
Valuable help was given by four consultants from 
the field of public relations: Joe Copps, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Steve Hannagan Asso- 
ciates; Sally Woodward, Flanley and Woodward, 
Public Relations; Milton Fairman, director ot 
public relations, The Borden Company; and Mrs 
Marjorie Dean, manager of products publicity. 
General Foods, Inc. The state committees reported 
at the meeting of state presidents and chairmen of 
publie relations on Monday, June 25, !n Cleveland 
The reports of the accomplishments of the depart- 
ments follow: 

1. Department of colleges and universities. This 
department has under consideration a_ research 
study on the value of home economics training for 
effective family living. Members of the committee 
have been alert to public relations possibilities 
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through magazine articles and work with other 
groups to gain better interpretation and recognition 
of the field. Also under consideration are study of 
ways colleges aid in developing public relations 
ability in their students; how college papers and 
radio attempt to interpret work of home economists; 
and how major students can be better informed on 
the importance of the work of the AHEA and its 
value to each as a student and later as a profes- 
sional worker. 

2. Department of elementary, secondary, and 
adult education. Two major public relations activi- 
ties of the department of elementary, secondary, 
and adult education for 1950-51 are as follows: 

a. The department subcommittee on public rela- 
tions is working toward these objectives: (1) the 
collection of workable interpretation, ideas, and 
devices to help homemaking teachers in the in- 
terpretation of the school program to others and 
(2) the organization of this material in bulletin 
form to submit to the AHEA for publication. 

b. The department career bulletin will be revised in 
the light of suggestions which have been made 
by several outstanding home economists. 

As an additional service in this field, a list of 
public relations publications produced and used by 
the home economics departments of city school sys- 
tems will be made available to city suvervisors and 
to others desiring such a list 

3. Department of Extension Service 
sion Service worker continuously uses a variety of 


The Exten- 
public relations techniques through news stories, 
radio, television, circular letters, bulletins and leaf- 
lets, exhibits, demonstrations, home visits, and co- 
operation with many organizations and agencics 
But to use these techniques more effectively so that 
healthy public relations are established is the 
challenge. 

A nation-wide committee is attempting to en- 
courage participation in international farm youth 
programs, feature stories in Sunday papers, better 
use of radio and television facilities to interpret 
home economics, development of tape recordings for 
use In counties, community surveys in order to 
know people and their needs, co-operation with 
Civil Defense, plans for programs on group dynam- 
ics, Workshops on exhibits and visual aids, prepara- 
tion of leaflets on work of home demonstration 
gents, and the development of a better understand- 
ng of public relations. 

4. Department of Farmers Home Administra- 
fion. The Farmers Home Administration home 
economist is helping to develop better public rela- 
ions by working closely with other agencies and 
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by interpreting the work of the home economist 
through news articles in state-wide papers, county 
papers, and farm magazines. Also slides on all 
phases of family living are another means through 
which the FHA home economist tells the story to 
This depart- 


ment is organized into eight regional committees; 


civic and local groups in many states. 


each has a chairman to establish better public rela- 
tions 

5 Department of home economics in busin 
In an effort to build up authority for home econom- 
ics in business, the following needs are being given 
consideration by the members of the home economics 
in business groups: (a) facts and research, (b) 
graduate courses to prepare girls for better posi- 
tions, (c) identification with organizations as home 
economists, (d) stressing home economics and 
home economists in newspaper and magazine edi- 
torships, (e) emphasis placed on supervision and 
direction of work done bv home economists, (f) 
handbook on “Home Economies in Public Rela- 
tions,” (¢) publicity via radio, television, and 
speakers’ bureau, (h) survey on use of the titles 
“Home Economics” or “Home Economist” on let- 
terheads, business cards, leaflets, booklets 

6. Department of home economics in institution 
administration A four-point program has been 
initiated as follows: publicize and promote institu- 
tion administration through good press relations 
articles for popular and professional magazines and 
publicity for its own department; participate in 
club, church, and communitv programs; recruit 
more students through career days and encourage 
graduate work; strengthen prestige for institution 
administration by stimulating each student to be- 
come a good public relations agent and by helping 
younger members advance and grow professionally 

7. De partment of homemaking. The members of 
the department took as their goal for the year the 
determination to live “I am a home economist.” 
Members distributed the leaflet “Your Future Is 
Bright in Home Economics” and career bulletins 
wherever possible The name “home economics 
homemaker” was used to designate members of this 
department. Active work with school boards and 
talks to groups formed a part of the program of 
work. 

One project for the coming vear is to establish a 
part-time secretary at national headquarters to help 
promote closer relations between professional and 
lay groups and to form a closer link between home 
economics homemakers and the AHEA. 

8. Department of research. An attempt has been 
made to enlist co-operation. This department 
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chairman plans to write to administrators in home 
economics regarding the use of career leaflets in 
their institutions in order to interest students in 
research. Pertinent research will be assembled and 
interpreted to the public through newspaper re- 
leases and other channels of publicity. 

9. Department of social welfare and publie 
health. The department set as one goal attempts to 
reach as many allied professional groups as possible. 
The following are examples of these activities: in- 
formation booths at the meetings of the National 
Conference of Social Work and the American Public 
Health Association, joint meetings of the depart- 
ment with the Public Health Section of District 
Thirteen of the American Nurses’ Association, par- 
ticipation in programs for recruitment, news re- 
leases, and magazine articles in journals with allied 
interests. 

10. Department of college clubs. The chairman 
of this department reported participation in United 
Nations Day; co-operation with community groups 
such as Public Health Departments, Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, as well as other college 
groups; and work to encourage non-major students 
to elect courses in home economics. Further plans 
include interpretation of the AHEA, its value and 
importance to each AHEA member. A quiz on 
the Association was given at Cleveland. Foreign 
correspondence clubs are being initiated. Attempts 
to interpret home economics to others in college 
will be made. 

A more complete report of activities of the various 
departments is on file at AHEA headquarters as is 
also a record of many thrilling state and city public 
relations undertakings. 

The public relations committee met with state 
presidents and state chairmen of public relations in 
Cleveland with a public relations expert as a key- 
note speaker. 

A packet of career leaflets of a “Reader’s Digest”’ 
variety was worked out and presented to the AHEA 
executive committee in Cleveland. 

An attempt is being made to develop a guide to 
promote clear-cut goals in public relations for the 
Association. 

Heten Jupy Bonn, Chairman 
JANE TirFANY WaGNER, Vice-Chairman 

[The executive board approved the public rela- 
tions portfolio of leaflets. ] 

AHEA PUBLICATIONS, ADVISORY 
EDITORIAL ON 


The advisory committee on policies and plans for 
AHEA publications and the staff of the JouRNAL 
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have worked together, during the year 1950-51, on 

four major projects: 

1. Drafting (for consideration by the president and 
the executive board) a statement of Association 
policies relating to the JouRNAL and other publi- 
cations 

2. Preparing a JourNAL handbook which will indi- 
cate applications of policies to specific prob- 
lems and incorporate suggestions for procedures 
in issuing the publication 

3. Setting up procedures for review and acceptance 
of articles in order to insure publication of au- 
thoritative material 

4. Studying ways of improving the JourRNAL and 
working on plans for obtaining articles of inter- 
est and significance to readers 
If the JourRNAL is to represent the AHEA and 

interpret home economics to our members and tli 

public, the staff must be furnished with a statement 
of Association policies relating to its publications 

Heretofore, such policies have been unwritten; and 

while previous practices provide precedents, the 

staff has had no formal document to which it could 
turn for guidance in answering the many questions 
which arise in issuing every number of the JourNal 

The advisory committee and the JouRNAL staff have 

prepared a tentative outline of some major policies, 

based on experience and Association goals, for sub- 
mission to the president and the executive board 

If accepted, these policies will provide the beginning 

of an official “guide” for the staff and future com- 

mittees. 

In the handbook, we have attempted to translat: 
over-all Association policies into suggestions relat- 
ing to specific sections of the JouRNAL and to as- 
semble, for ready reference, descriptions of pro- 
cedures to be followed by staff, committee, and 
contributors. This handbook should help answe 
questions such as these: What is the purpose of thi 
abstracts published in the JournaL? Are they 
primarily for use by research workers or should 
they serve all persons interested in a subject-matte! 
area? Should an abstract merely give notice that 
an article has been published on a specific topic? 
Or should it tell the most significant points, thus 
helping the home economist who is far from a good 
reference library to keep up to date? Both the 
JouRNAL staff and the abstracters need answers to 
these questions. Similar questions arise concerning 
news notes and other sections. 

Two years ago, a procedure for review and accept- 
ance of JouRNAL articles was adopted by our com- 
mittee. As commonly happens in putting sug- 
gested procedures into practice, problems have 
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arisen. Satisfactory solutions for some have been 
found, but the committee and the staff are still 
seeking ways of meeting others. However, in our 
opinion, the importance of this procedure for main- 
taining the high professional standards of our 
JOURNAL justifies the time that has been spent 
on it. 

If the JouRNAL is to be of increasing service to 
Association members, the advisory committee and 
the staff need an answer to this question: What do 
our readers want the JouRNAL to be and do? Find- 
ing the answer to this question is not easy: prob- 
lems of sampling public opinion and of determining 
attitudes and preferences are involved. A question- 
naire relating to the Association’s activities and 
services (including publication of the JouRNAL), 
circulated during the late “forties,” was answered 
by a disappointingly small proportion of our mem- 
bers. Among those who answered, there were dis- 
agreements. Some said the JouRNAL was too “tech- 
nical’; others, that it was not “technical” enough. 
The number of persons expressing an opinion on 
this matter was too small to justify drawing a con- 
clusion as to the opinions of the majority of the 
readers. The advisory committee, therefore, rec- 
ommended that a scientific study of the wants of 
JOURNAL readers be made at some future date. 
When this is done, the budget of the committee must 
be increased to meet costs of obtaining and analyz- 
ing data. 

As new members of our committee become bette! 
acquainted with the amount of work involved in 
issuing a single number of the JouRNaAL, they con- 
sider it little short of a miracle that so small a 
headquarters staff produces a publication which 
ranks so high among similar organs of other pro- 
fessional groups. That we have an authoritative 
journal is due to the hard work and ability of the 
staff and to the assistance given them by Associa- 
tion members. Abstracters, news editors, book re- 
viewers, contributors to “In Short,” authors of 
body articles and of reports on Association activi- 
ties, and members of committees all participate in 
the job. But participation of so many volunteers, 
no matter how willing and able they are, throws a 
burden upon the staff with the result that the pres- 
sure of work upon headquarters is great. If our 
JOURNAL is to become increasingly valuable to us, 
we must find ways of increasing the number of 
persons on its paid staff, or the help given them by 
Association members, or both. 

The advisory committee and the JourNat staff 
wish to thank the many persons who have so gen- 
erously contributed their time and _ professional 
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abilities to the publication during the year, to ask 
that others give similar help in the year ahead. 

Day Monrog, Chairman 

[The executive board requested the committee 
to complete the material on the JourNaL handbook. 
A subcommittee of the executive board will study 
the handbook and report to the executive com- 
mittee in January.] 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Discontinued. 


AWARDS 


A total of 31 publications for the calendar year 
of 1950—journals and other possible sources ot! 
pertinent reports of research—were examined by 
the committee. This search, together with nominees 
other than the winner considered by last year’s 
committee, yielded 6 candidates for the Borden 
award of the American Home Economies Associa- 
tion for 1951. The publications appearing between 
January 1, 1945 and December 31, 1950 for each 
of the 6 candidates were taken into account in 
determining the recipient of the 1951 award in 
accordance with the established basis of selection. 

The committee chose Frances Ann Johnston as 
winner of the 1951 award. Out of the 10 research 
papers which appeared within the date limits for 
publications and of which Dr. Johnston is sole o1 
joint author, four papers are potentially of benefit 
to the dairy industry. Two of these papers deal 
with the iron content of milk, one with calcium re- 
tention from one level of intake by six adolescent 
girls, and one with perspiration as a factor influenc- 
ing the calcium and iron requirement of four col- 
lege women. 

Dr. Johnston, now associate professor of food 
and nutrition in the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, earned her 
BS degree from Western College, Oxford, Ohio; her 
MS and PhD from the University of Chicago. She 
is a member of the American Home Economics 
Association, American Dietetic Association, the In- 
stitute of Nutrition, and Sigma Xi, and is a fellow 
in the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science.—JeEssie Wuitacre, Chairman 


BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 
ECONOMICS, ADVISORY ON 


At the request of the American Home Economics 
Association, the advisory committee on the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies states 
its purposes, as interpreted by the present com- 
mittee members, as follows: 
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1. To serve as a representative of AHEA to study 
the work of the BHNHE for the purpose of: 

a. Evaluating the total programs of the BHNHE 

b. Studying the scope of the research program 
of the BHNHE 

c. Making recommendations to the AHEA’s 
executive committee regarding the program of 
the BHNHE 

d. Making more widely known the activities and 
accomplishments of the BHNHE 

2. To make recommendations to the legislative 
committee of the AHEA for support of the pro- 
gram of the BHNHE and for securing funds for 
the work. 

Recommendations. We, the advisory committee 
on the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, recommend: 

1. That the BHNHE continue its attempts to 
broaden its scope of authorization and that the 
AHEA lend its support to the Bureau’s efforts 

2. That the BHNHE consider ways and means of 
placing greater emphasis on family living in 
projects under way at present (It is suggested 
that consultant service from persons located in 
or near Washington, D.C., be sought in carrying 
out this recommendation. ) 

3. That the committee give approval to the work 
the Bureau is doing within the limits of its pres- 
ent legal authorization and financial resources 
and urge the legislative committee of the AHEA 
to provide for active support of a 1952 budget 
approximately the same as that of 1951 

4. That the BHNHE be urged to produce additional 
materials which are useful in interpreting the 
work of the Bureau to lay groups, for example, 
radio scripts describing the Bureau’s work and 
copies of the movie which depicts the work of 
the Bureau 

5. That the AHEA take an active part in interest- 
ing women’s organizations within the various 
states in the work of the Bureau. Specific sug- 
gestions include: 

a. Contacts between informed AHEA members 
and national officers of such organizations as 
the Associated Women of the Farm Bureau, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Federated Women’s Clubs, and National 
Home Demonstration Council for the purpose 
of interpreting the Bureau’s function 

b. Letters from the advisory committee on the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics to the presidents of state home eco- 
nomics associations suggesting that they make 
contact with officers and members of organi- 
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zations such as those mentioned in (a) above 
and request the opportunity of interpreting 
the Bureau’s work to the membership of those 
organizations 

c. Letters from the president of AHEA to the 
presidents of various women’s organizations 
calling attention to such subjects as (1) the 
importance of home economics and the work 
of the Bureau in the present world situation, 
(2) the desire of the AHEA to interpret the 
work of the Bureau to women’s groups, (3) 
the possibility of including a Bureau repre- 
sentative on the program of the organization’s 
annual meeting.—ALPHA LaTzKE, (Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 


On June 1, 1951, there were 430 affiliated clubs 
with a membership of 19,725. The majority of the 
12 province workshops were held during the autumn 
United Nations Day, October 24, was enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated in a great variety of wavs by a 
large majority of the college clubs. The AHEA 
headquarters staff is to be commended on thie splen- 
did promotional materials prepared for this project. 

During the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, two of the national officers 

Martha Gray, president, and Rachel Maxey, sec- 
retary and three members of the advisory com- 
mittee—Frances Urban, Mary Russell, and Lucile 
Alexander—met twice to clarify their duties, discuss 


problems, and make plans for the college clubs de- 


partment meetings in Cleveland in June. Special 
consideration was given to the question: How car 
the home economics clubs most effectively con- 
tribute to helping youth develop the mental. emo- 
tional, and spiritual qualitre s essential foru dividual 
happiness and responsible citizenship? 

Many advisers have expressed a need for an Ad- 
visers Handbook. Some have contributed excellent 
materials and suggestions. Mary Russell and Jean- 
nette Lee were in charge of an advisers meeting 
held during the AHEA convention. 

In addition to representation at the Midcentury 
White House Conference, the college clubs depart- 
ment was represented at (1) the AHEA public 
relations committee meeting (in New York, Febru- 
ary 23 and 24) by Fae Tilley of the University of 
Rhode Island, (2) the National Civil Defense Con- 
ference (in Washington, D. C., May 7 and 8) by 
Miss Urban, and (3) the National Citizenship Con- 
ference (in Washington, D. C., May 17 to 19} bv 
Ella Fazzalari and Margaret Richard of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland.—LvuciLe ALEXANDER, Chair- 


man 
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COMMITTEES 


See pages 581 to 585.—O ca P. Brucuer, Charr- 


man 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Before submitting recommendations, the com- 
mittee on constitution and bylaws considered 
opinions expressed by its members, as well as sug- 
gestions that had come from other members and 
from the executive board of the Association. 

The proposed amendments to the constitution and 
bylaws, printed in the May 1951 issue of the 
JOURNAL, provided for: (1) a board of trustees (re- 
quired by our new articles of incorporation), (2) 
membership on the executive board for the presi- 
dent of the college clubs department, (3) transfer- 
ring from a special committee to the executive board 
the process of selecting the time and place for the 
annual meeting, (4) an increase in the amount oi 
dues for individual and group membership, (5) dis- 
continuing the requirement that the chairman of 
the college clubs advisory committee be the chair- 
man of the department of college clubs, (6) several 
minor changes in wording to clarify statements or 
references or to make some sections agree with 
changes covered in other sections or agree with cur- 
rent practice —KetvuraH E. Batpwin, Chairman 

[Revisions were adopted as ineluded in the con- 
stitution and bylaws, see page 573.] 
CONSUMER INTERESTS 

The consumer interests committee met at AHEA 
headquarters, Washington, D.C., on October 14 
and 15, 1950, to review its subcommittee work and 
to make plans. (See the January 1951 JoURNAL Oo 
Home Economics for the reports. } 

Notable work in the field of consumer interests 
has been accomplished this year. The first of the 
new series of buying leaflets has been published 
and is available for use. Entitled “The Consumer 
Speaks: How to Buy Straight Chairs,” it is attrae- 
tive in format and includes ideas and suggestions 
made by consumers themselves through the Con- 
sumer Ape aks Project. Florence Mason was chair- 
man of the subcommittee which prepared the mate- 
rial. Additional subcommittees are working on 
sheets and house dresses. 

In Boston on July 10, 1950, on recommendation 
of CIC, the executive committee of the Association 
approved two AHEA consumer standards: cotton 
sheets and cotton house dresses. 

Pauline Beery Mack and Mary Whitlock have 


prepared a paper on the house dress standard, a 
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tentative one, which they plan to offer for publica- 
tion in the JourNaL. It should be recalled that 
leading up to this house dress standard have been 
years of work, including expressions of opinion 
from approximately 15,000 homemakers through 
CSP, publication of two articles in the JOURNAL, 
formulation of the standard in precise technical 
terms, and numerous conferences with manu- 
facturers resulting in manufacture of two sets of 
dresses according to the standard. A group ol 
those dresses were exhibited, modeled, and pre- 
sented on television during the Boston convention. 

A subcommittee with Sadye Adelson as chair- 
man is at work on promulgation of the house dress 
standard. The committee is preparing kits of house 
dresses with suggestions for television programs 
for loan to home economists throughout the coun- 
try. (See “Television Package Program” by Dor- 
othy Lyle in the June 1951 JouRNAL.) 

A flyer on rayon standards and the need for con- 
sumer co-operation in securing them was prepared 
by Pauline Beery Mack; 85,000 copies have been 
distributed 

CIC has sent out a series of communications to 
state chairmen offering suggestions and pointing 
out the need for co-operation in publicizing stand- 
ards which benefit the consumer and in purchasing 
and using standardized products. Continued and 
active work in consumer interests in the defense 
emergency at the state and local level was urged 
and specific suggestions listed. The first letter 
went out in August immediately after the Boston 
convention to encourage continuity in effort and to 
permit states to get an early start In organizing 
work. A CIC subcommittee summarized five out- 
standing state reports (1949-50). They were 
mimeographed and mailed to state chairmen as a 
source of suggestions. 

Seven state chairmen reporting active work in- 
cluded Mary E. Huck, Ohio; B. Eleanor Johnson, 
Arizona; Mary Jane Scott, Arkansas; Eleanor 
Loomis, Minnesota; Lora V. Hilyard, Montana; 
Myrtle J. Anderson, Indiana; and Esther Cooley, 
Louisiana. Miss Anderson and Miss Cooley were 
outstanding as CIC chairmen, giving leadership to 
comprehensive programs of work in their states. 

Florida has organized its own Consumer Speaks 
Project on teen-agers’ preferences and reported it 
in the May 1951 JourNaL. In May, the national 
CIC chairman met with the Tennessee council under 
the leadership of the president of the Tennessee 
Home Economics Association, Leah Parker, to 
work out state-wide plans for an active consumer 
interest program. 
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National Consumer-Retailer Council. The AHEA 
representative and vice-chairman of the NCRC 
Board is Edna Amidon; alternates to the representa- 
tive are Elizabeth Dyer and Mary Rokahr; and 
members of the NCRC Board are Faith Fenton, 
Mildred Horton, and Inez La Bossier. 

Major emphasis this year has been on the develop- 
ment of a consumer-retailer defense project. The 
committee in charge of formulating a program for 
the Council in the “event of a national emergency” 
was instrumental in organizing a conference of 30 
consumer and 30 retail leaders to consider co-opera- 
tion of the two groups on a national emergency pro- 
gram. This conference was held in Washington, 
D.C., on October 9 and 10, 1950 and was preceded 
by a one-day meeting of AHEA members who had 
been selected to attend. The conference requested 
the NCRC to organize a consumer-retailer defense 
program to make continual co-operation possible. 
Since that time the Council has been working out 
the mechanism for a defense co-operation program 
which now includes: a national co-ordinating com- 
mittee made up of the co-operating organizations, 
task committees of consumer and retailer experts 
to work on particular aspects of the problem; a 
national information committee of consumer and 
retailer experts on educational media and _ public 
information; and local committees of consumers 
and retailer leaders in various communities. (See 
the May 1951 Journat for further details.) 

Since the October conference, AHEA representa- 
tives on NCRC have continued work on the con- 
sumer aspects. Follow-up activities include (1) ef- 
forts, also supported by CIC, to secure a staff mem- 
ber at headquarters to give full-time to AHEA re- 
sponsibility in the field of consumer interests; (2) 
the organization, through the AHEA division of 
family economics—home management, of four task 
committees now working actively. (See the June 
1951 JOURNAL.) 

NCRC has continued in 1950-51 the activities 
reported last year. These are radio programs, 
leaflets, and promotion packages on “Keys to Wise 
Buying,” publication of NCRC News, sponsoring 
the third and last national summer seminar at 
Syracuse University for college clothing and textile 
teachers, and the home economics teacher-retailer 


co-operation program. 

American Standards Association. The AHEA 
representative is Ardenia Chapman; alternates are 
Mrs. Edna Brandau and Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert. 

Through ASA, we now have standards for elec- 
tric ranges, electric water heaters, electric refrig- 
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erators, gas ranges, and home cooking and baking 
utensils. Specifications for household ladders have 
been approved. Under consideration are specifica- 
tions for lightweight portable metal ladders and 
fixed ladders. Also, standards have been approved 
for photographic exposure meters and computers. 
These are of direct interest to the consumer. Home 
economists should make every effort to implement 
these standards and get them into use. 

Fifty draft specifications for rayon have been 
presented for formal committee vote. They cover 
a range of fabrics used in clothing and household 
furnishings and include essential requirements for 
use, such as strengths, shrinkage, krocking, and 
fading, and classify fabrics as to whether they are 
washable, hand washable, or dry cleanable. 

Formal procedure for certification labeling, in- 
cluding testing or inspection, has been approved 
and an ASA committee is administering it. 

An all-day Consumer Clinic, part of the National 
Standards Conference of ASA, was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York on November 28, 
1950. Home economists on the program were 
Dorothy Lyle, Marjorie Rankin, Janette Kelley, 
and Henrietta M. Thompson; Elizabeth Herbert 
presided at one session. 

Reprints of Miss Chapman’s article, “Can AHEA 
Become an Effective Foree for Standards?,” pub- 
lished in the March 1951 JouRNAL were sent to the 
ASA board of directors and to members 

Copies of ASA standards for electric ranges, cook- 
ing and baking utensils, and water heaters were 
mailed to selected AHEA leaders. One covering 
letter from Earl C MeCracken, chairman of an 
ASA subcommittee, urged co-operation in putting 
the standards into use. Miss Chapman wrote to 
manufacturers of cooking and baking utensils re- 
questing them to mark standardized items in order 
to identify them at the point of sale. 

Ardenia Chapman, now serving as a member of 
the ASA board of directors and the Council, was 
awarded a certificate of service at the May meet- 
ing of the board. This was a tribute to her and a 
recognition of the interest and activity of AHEA 
in the field of standards. 

CIC, in co-operation with the AHEA family 
economics—home management division, sponsored 
an evening meeting during the Cleveland conven- 
tion. 

The AHEA headquarters staff has been generous 
and thoughtful in rendering assistance in commit- 
tee work and in helping to co-ordinate activities. 
We wish to express sincere appreciation to them. 

There is pressing need for a full-time consumer 
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interests staff member. In this defense emergency 
and in our long-time program, the Association is 
obligated to continue its leadership in this area of 
work which centers around the welfare of the con- 
sumer. AHEA members have been generous in con- 
tributing their services. However, frequently they 
have expressed the need for supplementary support. 
Additional news releases, magazine articles, educa- 
tional materials, work with manufacturers, active 
representation to interpret AHEA views on co- 
ordinating bodies are some of the more obvious 
needs. 

The chairman wishes to express appreciation for 
the privilege and honor of serving six years on 
CIC. 

Henrietta M. THompson, Chairman 


COUNCILORS’ CREDENTIALS 


Credentials were presented by 117 official mem- 
bers of the council of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association for the 42d annual meeting held 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Thirty-five of these council 
members were national officers, headquarters staff, 
past presidents, and chairmen of divisions and de- 
partments; 82 were representatives of the state as- 
sociations. Five states (Maine, Nevada, South 
Carolina, Utah, and West Virginia) did not turn in 
credentials. It is noteworthy that all credentials 
were regular in form and no special problems arose. 

Griapys BAaNeGAN, Chairman 


ELECTIONS 


The elections committee presents the following 
report on the election of officers for the American 
Home Economics Association for the year 1951-52: 


Total number of ballots counted........... 6.191 

Number of ballots received as of June 7 
postmarked after May 27................ 73 

Number of faulty ballots.................. 1,761 


Officers elected were: Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert, president-elect; Beulah V. Gillaspie, vice- 
president; Jessie McQueen, recording secretary; 
Johnie Christian, Beth B. MeLean, and Elizabeth 
Moss, members of the nominating committee. 

Eighteen home economics homemakers partici- 
pated for a total of 160 hours in counting the bal- 
lots. The following recommendations were made: 
1. Have election and ballots all counted by May 1. 
This would necessitate mailing ballots early in 
April. 

Have the various divisions and departments 


to 


elect their officers at the annual meeting. 
3. Condense the biographical material; offer fewer 


details. 
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4. Let each ballot request that ink be used for 
marking the ballot. 

The following comments are offered: 

1. About 30 per cent of the ballots had to be 
marked “faulty” because members had not 
voted correctly. 

2. Forty names were “write-ins” in space left for 
members’ choice. Ninety per cent of these were 
listed for the office of HEIB secretary for which 
there was no nominee. 

3. This comment appeared with ballots: “In the 
HEIB department there is only one candidate. 
Why do we not have a choice of two as other 
departments do?’’—Mrs. N. R. Euuis, Chairman 
[The executive board approved points 1 and 4 

and referred point 3 to the staff for consideration. ] 


EVALUATION 


The first National College Home Economics 
Testing Program was carried out in the spring of 
1950. More than 15,000 tests were administered in 
162 colleges; in almost two-thirds of them at least 
three tests were used and in more than a third of 
them all four tests were used. The largest num- 
bers of students took the foods and nutrition test 
(5,000) and the textiles and clothing test (4,600) ; 
fewer took the home management test (3,000) and 
the household equipment test (2,500). 

There were significant differences in the average 
achievement in colleges in the various regions; but 
until tests are administered by a larger proportion 
of the colleges and to a larger percentage of the 
students in them, definite conclusions are not war- 
ranted. Other analyses were planned in addition 
to the development of norms and the comparison of 
achievement by regions, but too many of the par- 
ticipating colleges merely bought tests and answer 
sheets and did not pay for any of the other services 
proposed. An over-all picture of achievement in 
home economics would be very desirable from many 
standpoints. However, the greatest value may come 
through analyses of test results by individual in- 
stitutions in terms of their students’ ability, pre- 
vious educational training and experience, and voca- 
tional choices. 

The testing program was repeated in the spring 
of 1951, using the same tests as last year (Form 
X). All colleges buying tests were furnished with 
the 1950 norms in terms of percentile ranks so that 
results could be interpreted immediately by the col- 
leges. 

Plans for the future. Form Y of each of the four 
tests will be available for use in the spring of 1952. 
This form has already been published for the foods 
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and nutrition and the textiles and clothing tests; 
the preliminary tryouts for the home management 
and the household equipment tests were scheduled 
for the spring of 1951. The test in house planning 
is nearing completion and gives promise of being 
an excellent instrument, according to those who 
have reviewed the material. 

Serious consideration was given to the develop- 
ment of high school tests when the evaluation com- 
mittee met at the AHEA convention. From the 
financial standpoint, it might have been better if 
the first tests had been for the high school instead 
of the college level, because the numbers of stu- 
dents enrolled in high school classes is so much 
larger. The JourNaL and other channels of pub- 
licity will tell of the plans made at Cleveland. We 
shall have to find some way to produce the high 
school tests more cheaply than we have produced 
the college tests or we must find other sources of 
financial assistance. The Educational Testing 
Service cannot continue to subsidize the program 
of test development in home economies as it has 
done during the past six years. So far, this organi- 
zation has borne the major cost of the collaborative 
project. To date, the AHEA has been able to make 
only relatively small budget allocations to the 
evaluation committee, the annual grants ranging 
from $100 to $500. 

Recent research and the development of new 
products and procedures indicate the need for revis- 
ing in the near future the tests first published. This 
is essential in an on-going program of evaluation. 

CLaRA Brown Arny, Chairman 

[Executive board approved a survey of colleges 
and universities to determine reaction to the tests 
and approved appointment of a committee to ex- 
plore the possibility of tests for high schools. | 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The fellowship awards offered by the AHEA 
for 1951-52 were reduced to two, the Ellen H. 
tichards and the Effie I. Raitt. Fifteen individuals 
made applications, and six of these applied for 
both fellowships. 

The Ellen H. Richards fellowship was awarded 
to Julia Irene Dalrymple, who is working toward 
her doctorate at Ohio State University. Her re- 
search is in the field of evaluation. 

The Effie I. Raitt fellowship was awarded to 
{uth Leah Highberger, who is working toward her 
doctorate at the State University of Iowa. She 
holds a research assistantship at present. Her pro- 
posed field of research is early childhood education. 

JOHNIE CHRISTIAN, Chairman 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The committee has been given the assignment of 
stimulating interest in developing the best possible 
undergraduate programs in home economics in the 
colleges and universities. This is a progress report 
on a long-time project. As a means of stimulating 
development, the committee has stressed self-evalu- 
ation because it believes that through study and 
appraisal of present programs, colleges will make 
the changes needed for their improvement. 

During this year, the committee has held six 
workshops—four for colleges with one to four home 
economics faculty, one at Tuskegee Institute, and 
one for the 13 large departments with over 25 
faculty. All institutions granting a bachelors degree 
with a major in home economics have been invited 
to attend a workshop either last year or this one 
if listed in “Home Economics in Degree-granting 
Institutions” (Mise. 2557, Rev. 1948 or Rev. 1950) 
of the Division of Vocational Education, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency 

A total of 130 colleges and universities were 
represented by 180 faculty members at the work- 
shops in 1950-51. Two or more members of the 
committee were in charge of each workshop and had 
the assistance of one or two consultants While 
the programs varied according to the interests of the 
group attending each one, some topics were com- 
mon to all. In general, the discussions included the 
relation of the Association to the approval for 
membership of graduates from colleges and univer- 
sities, the findings of the study on home economics 
in institutions of higher education, evaluation of a 
college program, ways to start self-appraisal, as well 
as specific topics such as appraisal of teaching and 
evaluation of student progress 

The enthusiastic response of the participants at 
the workshops led to action to assure a continuation 
of an evaluation program. At most of the work- 
shops, plans were made either on a state or regional 
basis for a committee to arrange for future meetings 
Each group requested continued help and support 
from the American Home Economics Association. 
This means some direction and consultation service. 
Reports of several of the workshops have been pub- 
lished in the JourNaL and indicate the results 
achieved. 

The problems ahead for the committee include: 
(1) how to proceed with a follow-up program to 
serve the state and regional committees, (2) how 
to encourage participation by more institutions, (3) 
how to promote summer workshops on evaluation 
for college faculty, and (4) what help to give junior 


colleges. 
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The committee recommends that it be continued 
with some change in membership and a reduction 
in size. Marie Dye, Chairman 

[The executive board approved this recommen- 
dation. | 


INTERNATIONAL 


The vear 1950-51 has been a busy one for this 
committee. The early fall was occupied by weleom- 
ing the international scholarship students for this 
vear. Their settling into the college programs was 
facilitated by the understanding co-operation ot 
the officials at the colleges where they were assigned. 

Nomiki Tsoukala of Athens, Greece, has re- 
ceived a special grant from the Economie Co- 
operation Administration for field experience this 
summer and is among those granted an AHEA 
scholarship for 1951-52. 

Adjustments of our scholarship students involved 
many conferences and much correspondence for 
Marion Steele. Miss Horton gave freely of het 
time for consultation when questions of policy 
were involved. Some students from abroad do not 
fit easily into the graduate programs of our col- 
leges. During the meeting of the Association ot 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in Wash- 
ington, a conference was arranged between Wash- 
ington members of the committee concerned with 
the selection of the AHEA scholarship students 
and heads of departments who had AHEA inter- 
national scholarship students on their campuses 
in order to get the advice of the department heads 
on future placement policies 

The Washington members of the committee have 
worked with members of the headquarters staff in 
covering meetings concerned with international 
policies and programs. Reports of these appear 
from time to time in the JOURNAL. 

Svbil Smith had two meetings of the subcom- 
mittee on selection of scholarship students and 
many conferences with smaller groups. The funds 
available limited the selection to seven awards 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, the member of our com- 
mittee responsible for placement, was present at 
the second meeting to obtain suggestions from the 
group as to placement. This proved to be more 
troublesome than usual due to the special needs 
of the awardees that did not fit too well with the 
colleges in a position to accept them for 1951-52. 
The students have now been placed as follows: 
Jeanette P. Burema of Scheveningen, Holland (the 
Helen W. Atwater fellow) 
braska; Suzanne Dunas of Boulogne, Seine, Franc: 

-lowa State College; Athena E. 


University of Ne- 


Lagoudaki of 


Athens, Greece, who will continue study at Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio; Nomiki Tsou- 
kala of Athens, Greece, a student during the spring 
of 1951 at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina—University of Tennessee; Atsuko Fuku- 
mort of Nagagun, Mieken, Japan, who will con- 
tinue study at the University of Tennessee; 
Pr rgrouhi Najarian of Beirut, Lebanon, who will 
continue study at Cornell University; and Ako 
Antigha of Calabar, Nigeria, a 1951 graduate of 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Howard University, Washington, D. C 

Contributions to the International Scholarship 
Fund during the year came from the following 
sources: $1,280.72 from college clubs, $1,419.25 from 
individual contributions, $500 from Omicron Nu, 
$500 from Phi Upsilon Omicron, and $233.08 from 
state and local associations. The Helen W. Atwater 
International Fellowship Fund was increased dur- 
ing this period by $10 in contributions and $262.50 
in interest from investments 

Hazel Hatcher, chairman of the subcommittee 
on state programs, prepared a report on state ac- 
tivities for 1949-50, which went to state chairmen 
in June 1950 with suggestions for emphasis in 
1950-51. 
men in March 1951. Thirty-seven state presidents 


A second letter went to the state chair- 


have appointed state chairmen. Twelve reported 
on their programs. These have been summarized 
and will be sent to the states during the summer. 

State programs seem to have increased in quality. 
Several states made special contributions to the 
International Scholarship Fund. All those replying 
reported interest In correspondence with foreign 
home economists and special efforts in entertain- 
ing foreign guests. The number of foreign guests 
and students has increased markedly due to the 
training programs developed under the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, Technical Co-opera- 
tion Administration, and the exchange programs of 
the Department of State, in addition to the usual 
number sent by their governments and coming on 
their own. Most of these persons come to Wash- 
ington for advice. Study programs must be for- 
malized for those coming on government grants. 
Others are given suggestions as to places to go 
and persons to see. Home economists in govern- 
ment agencies responsible for preparing training 
programs are represented on our committee, and 
it has helped to co-ordinate these efforts. 

Home economists who have served abroad have 
helped stimulate the interest in the development 
of home economies. Their reports have provided 
basie information about the needs and culture of 
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the countries in which they have served and are 
useful in preparing home economists for service 
abroad. Our committee has been asked to recom- 
mend qualified persons for service and study abroad. 
In this we have co-operated with the international 
committee of the home economics section of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

Looking ahead: We are hoping for more indi- 
vidual support for the International Scholarship 
Fund. The reports that come back from the former 
AHEA students indicate the value of these scholar- 
ships in building international good will, as well 
as training for home economics leadership. 

We need a more definite plan to follow up both 
students and guests. Continued correspondence and 
exchange of professional materials seem the best 
means of accomplishing this. So far as possible, 
this should be with professional friends made while 
here. 

We need strong state committees. An important 
purpose is to keep the membership of the Associa- 
tion informed as to international issues and ways 
in which each individual member can help build 
international understanding. To do this effectively, 
state committees must reach local groups. There 
is need for off-campus home economics units to 
serve as discussion and action units between state 
and regional meetings. The program at present is 
too much based in Washington and on college 
campuses. 

We do appreciate the co-operation of the college 
clubs, campus committees, and the honor societies, 
that are working with state committees—not only 
their co-operation in helping with financial con- 
tributions but in interpreting the purposes of home 
economics and the U.S. way of life to our guests. 
Our ultimate objective is to have every member 
of the Association participate in international ac- 
tivities. We seek your suggestions and co-opera- 
tion as to the best way to accomplish this.—Lovise 
STANLEY, Chairman 


LEGISLATIVE 


The AHEA has been active in several of the 
areas of the legislative program which was approved 
by the executive board and was adopted by the 
Association at the annual business and council 
meeting in Boston on July 13, 1950. 

1. Domestic 
a. Consumer protection 
Letters and wires have been sent to members 
of Congress favoring 8508 or other legislation 
requiring the labeling of furs and fur products. 
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Faith Fenton, professor of food and nutrition 
at Cornell University, presented a statement for 
AHEA on December 13, 1950 before the House 
of Representatives Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Use of Chemicals in Food Products. 

Consumer representation has been urged in the 
price stabilization structure. 

We urged congressional action on HR9313, 
Surplus Commodity Bill. 

b. Health 

Considerable effort has been expended en- 
couraging the passage of legislation providing 
for local public health units. 
ce. Child welfare 

AHEA signed a joint statement with several 
other organizations interested in sections of 
HR1272 providing for child-care centers. 

d. Housing 

Interest has been expressed in 8349 Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951. 

Support of federal government programs 
a. U. S. Department of Agriculture—Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 

A wire was sent to Senator Russell from AHEA 
during its Boston Convention commending him 
on his recommendation to increase the 1950-51 
appropriation for the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics to the level recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau. 

Association support for the 1951-52 budget of 
the BHNHE was expressed in a statement to the 
House Agriculture Appropriations Committee. 
Other organizations of the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee also expressed their sup- 
port. AHEA went on record as favoring the 
appropriations requested by the Budget Bureau 
for School Lunch, Extension Service, and Farm- 
ers Home Administration. 

b. Federal Security Agency 
(1) Children’s Bureau 
Appropriations for the Bureau were sup- 
ported in the House and Senate committees in 
co-operation with other organizations. 

(2) Office of Education 

An expression of support for the vocational 
education appropriation was made before the 
committee in the House of Representatives. 

ce. Department of Labor—Women’s Bureau 

A joint statement, with other organizations in 
WJCC, was filed in support of the appropriations 
for this Bureau. 

Foreign 
AHEA is on record in the Senate as encourag- 




















ing passage of legislation to provide wheat for 

India. 

Three “Green Sheets” have been written to in- 
form and advise the state legislative chairmen and 
members of the legislative committee on the status 
of current bills, at the federal level, within AHEA’s 
legislative program. Several additional mailings 
have been made to the commitiee. 

The proposed legislative program for 1951-52 was 
drafted and mailed to members in February. 

The effectiveness of AHEA’s legislative program 
depends directly upon the interest and action of 
the state associations. We are reminded very often 
(in Washington) that expressions of interest in 
legislation are much more effective from the local 
and state level than at headquarters level. Telling 
your congressman your views is your duty and 
privilege. Marcaret 8S. MAncer, Chairman 

[The executive board authorized the president 
to appoint a committee to study the Association's 
relationship to legislation. | 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1951 ANNUAL 
MEETING 


The last week of June found Cleveland and Ohio 
home economists welcoming the American Home 
Economies Association to Cleveland for its 42d 
annual meeting. The local hostesses were pleased 
with the enthusiasm shown by the 3,356 persons 
who registered. 

Last October, the local chairmen of the depart- 
ments of the Cleveland Home Economies Associ- 
ition, the officers of the Ohio Home Economics 
\ssociation, representatives of the headquarters 
staff, and Miss Fallgatter met with the local ar- 
rangements chairman to survey the Cleveland situ- 
ition. At this meeting, the group discussed the 
program as it would fit the facilities in Cleveland. 
\ division of work was set up with assignments 
to the various groups. The state association was 
given committee jobs that did not require being in 
Cleveland ahead of time. 

The local committee work was given to the 
various Cleveland departments according to the 
size of their group and the ease with which they 
could carry on the program. Each department 
selected its own committee chairman and members. 
In this way, all committee meetings could be held 


n connection with the department meetings. 

The planning was done by small committees. All 
lepartments were asked for volunteers to carry on 
the program. Only two general committee meetings 
were held with the chairmen of the various com- 
nittees. 


Because little time was spent in com- 
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mittee meetings, all were willing to volunteer to 


help out during the convention. 

The local people certainly appreciated the help 
given by the national headquarters and the state 
association. As a result of dividing the work, we 
feel there is a much closer tie between the local, 
state, and national associations. This will do much 
to strengthen all groups. 

Cleveland, “the best location in the nation,” was 
happy to entertain the AHEA. We hope that all 
home economists enjoyed their stay, the program, 
and the extra activities. We hope to see you 
again.—Epna Weston, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


The committee has reviewed only one application 
for membership which was referred to it by a state 
membership committee. The committee voted 
unanimously to accept the member.—Leta A. Tom- 
LINSON, Chairman 


NOMINATING 


The nominating committee prepared a slate of 
candidates for the offices of president-elect, vice- 
president, recording secretary, and three members 
of the nominating committee for the year 1951-52. 

The following procedure was used: (1) A letter 
was sent to all state presidents and many key 
people, asking for suggestions for officers. The re- 
turns from this letter were disappointing and 
proved it to have been an unnecessary expense. 
(2) From the replies to our letter and suggestions 
from the members of the committee, a list of sug- 
gested candidates was compiled. (3) From this 
list, our candidates were chosen, excluding all names 
that were not suggested by at least two people. 

The official ballot, which included biographical 
material of each candidate, was mailed to the mem- 
bers of the AHEA on May 1. In preparing the list 
of candidates, the committee endeavored to con- 
sider geographical locations and professional in- 
terests. 

Until one is on the nominating committee, it is 
hard to realize just how difficult it is to accomplish 
these goals. As the nominating committee mem- 
bers are so far from one another, the work of this 
committee must be done by correspondence. We 
felt most fortunate in securing outstanding candi- 
dates for the ballot. 

To plan for the year 1952, the chairman of the 
nominating committee requested a meeting of the 
incoming and outgoing members of this committee 
at the annual meeting in Cleveland.—KaTHERINE 
L. Baker, Chairman 
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PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS FUND 

The response from all the state presidents and 
Permanent Headquarters Fund chairmen has been 
most gratifying. Many new ideas have been em- 
ployed to help states meet their quotas. 

The following means have been used to raise 
funds: contributions, collections at state meetings, 
cooking schools, white elephant sales, college club 
contributions, the sale of note cards and pictorial 
maps, auction sales, sale of cookies and preserved 
fruits, sale of cookbooks at state and county fairs, 
theater parties, and bridge, bingo, and Canasta 
parties. 

Contributions to the Permanent Headquarters 
Fund from August 1, 1950 to June 1, 1951 have 
totaled $13,751.67. The total amount contributed 
to the Permanent Headquarters Fund to June 1 is 
$141,192.92. The District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association passed its PHF goal during 
the past year, bringing the total number of states 
on the honor roll to 8. State chairmen who do not 
know the status of their state quota may obtain 
this information from the AHEA office in Wash- 
ington. 

The chairman would like to express thanks to 
the members of the committee for their splendid 
co-operation during the past yvear—JOsEPHINE 
Parks, Chairman 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS SELECTION 


Permanent headquarters is a fait accompli, with 
an established residence at 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. The committee appointed 
on June 7, 1950 had accomplished its mission and 
was dissolved on November 9, 1950. For the sake 
of the record, the following chronological sequence 
of events between these two dates is set down: 
June 7—Selection committee appointed by AHEA 

President Marie Dye. Members: Mrs. Katharine 

Alderman, Mrs. Kathryn Burns, Florence Fall- 

gatter, Jessie Harris, Marjorie Heseltine, Mrs. 

Dora Lewis, Marie Mount, Frances Urban. 
July 11—First meeting of the committee called 

during Boston convention. Mrs. Alderman was 

appointed chairman. Mildred Horton was added 
to the committee (and later Maud Wilson). The 
committee agreed that its function was to aid 
in finding and obtaining adequate and suitable 
quarters for the Association’s national office, 
whether on an ownership or rental basis. Tenta- 
tive plans were made for carrying out this assign- 
ment. 

October 16, 17, 18—The chairman was in Wash- 
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ington to confer with the staff and with Wash- 
ington members of the committee and to make 
recommendations on purchase or rental of space 
for headquarters. The Twentieth Street prop- 
erty had just been put on the market. In the 
judgment of the committee, it was much more de- 
sirable than any other properties available or 
than any that had ever been considered. Avail- 
able rentals were few, inadequate, and very ex- 
pensive. The committee inspected and conferred 
at length. Fortunately, AHEA President Flor- 
ence Fallgatter arrived to help with the de- 
cisions. 

October 18—The committee members present unan- 
imously agreed to recommend to the executive 
board that the AHEA purehase the property at 
1600 Twentieth Street. The absent members ot 
the committee were polled for their votes. 

October 20—The president sent a letter to mem- 
bers of the executive board, asking for then 
votes, the results then to be transmitted to the 
executive committee for final approval or action 
(This was in line with the authorization granted 
during the annual meeting of AHEA in San 
Francisco.) 

November 9—The building was bought! Unani- 
mous approval having been received from. thi 
executive board, the executive committee au- 
thorized the president and executive secretary to 
act for the executive committee in completing 
the sales contract.—KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN 
Chairman 


The committee was discontinued. | 
| 


PROGRAM FOR THE 1951 ANNUAL 
MEETING 

father than submit a written report of ow 
vear’s work, the program committee for the annual 
meeting is tempted to remind the membership ot 
the epitaph to Christopher Wren in St. Paul's 
Cathedral: “Si monumentum requiris, cireumspice.”’ 
To those who were present in Cleveland, we sug- 
gested a judicious sampling of the general sessions, 
special sessions, division and department programs, 
and business meetings. For those who could not be 
registered, the proceedings number and succeeding 
issues of the JouRNAL will give a reliable account 
of what has taken place. 

The program itself is the committee’s report 
It is fitting, however, to pay tribute to some of thi 
many groups and individuals who have helped to 
shape the 1951 annual meeting. First of all, speak- 
ing chronologically, was the committee for the 
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evaluation of last year’s meeting, which gave us 
its ideas of what was outstandingly good about the 
Boston sessions and also of what changes might 
make the Cleveland meeting even better than its 
predecessor. Then there were the divisions, de- 
partments, and committees, which between them 
have assumed full responsibility for some 25 ses- 
sions. Inevitably, the arrangements for the popu- 
lar eye-openers and for the purely social part of 
the program have been taken care of by the com- 
mittee on local arrangements. 

The general sessions represent what the program 
committee hoped we might offer when we met in 
Washington in November. We were agreed that no 
subjects would be more relevant to the time than 
our threefold responsibilities for freedom—as citi- 
zens, as professional home economists, as family 


members. We had in mind the leaders in public 


life, in education, and in our own profession whom 
we wished to have present the subjects. And we 
consider it a tribute to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association that these busy men and women 
accepted our invitation unhesitatingly and _ put 
aside their essential work to be with us. The pro- 
gram committee for the 42d annual meeting takes 
pride in reporting its work for the vear—Marorm 


MI. Hesectine, Chairmar 


Resolutions 


l. Resolved, That the AHEA express its deep grati- 
tude to the Ohio Home Economics Association 
‘and particularly to all departments of the 
Cleveland Association) for the painstaking, 
thoughtful, and tireless efforts which have made 
this 42d annual meeting entirely successful. 

2. Resolved, That the Association extend thanks to 
the chairman and vice-chairman of all local ar- 
rangements committees, and their members, who 
were responsible for the handling of the innumer- 
able details of the meeting and who extended 
genuine hospitality throughout the entire con- 
vention. 

3. Resolved, That the Association express to the 
program committee its approval of the 1951 con- 
vention theme, “Our Responsibility for Free- 


dom.” 
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REVIEW OF ADVERTISING 

Again this year, as in the past, the members, 
working individually, have checked proofs of ad- 
vertisements for the JourNAL or HoME Economics. 
No problems have been brought to the attention 
of the chairman, and it is assumed, therefore, that 
the advertising for this year has met with the 
approval of the committee members.—MILIcenT L. 
Hatuaway, Chairman 


TIME AND PLACE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The time and place committee has carried on its 
work by correspondence. Major responsibility for 
determining the adequacy of facilities offered by 
groups extending invitations has been assumed by 
the headquarters staff. 

Invitations to meet in Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Houston, and Chicago were received with appre- 
ciation. Decision has been made to hold the con- 
vention in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1953. Atlantic 
City, New 

Consideration was given to the place for the 
1954 convention at the Cleveland meeting. [The 
AHEA council accepted the invitation from the 
Wisconsin Home Economics Association for 1954. ] 


Jersey, is the meeting place for 1952 


Dora Ss Li WIS, Cha rman 


[The committee was discontinued. } 


4. Resolved, That the Association recognize its debt 
of gratitude to the speakers for their messages 
and the stimulation and purpose they have given 
to individuals as citizens, as home economists, 
and as family members. 

5. Resolved, That the Association express 1tS ap- 
preciation for the exhibits, which are regarded as 
a major attraction of the convention. The Asso- 
ciation recognizes the exhibitors’ effort in bring- 
ing educational displays with a wide variety of 
interest and appeal. 

6. Resolved, That the Association thank the press, 
radio, television stations, and other business 
firms, as well as private citizens of Cleveland, for 
their generosity in contributing to the success of 
the 42d annual meeting. 

FRANCES G. SANDERSON, Chairman 
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From Representatives 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 
COUNCIL AND THE CONSUMER GOODS 
COMMITTEE OF THE 


See report of the consumer interests committee, 
page 549.—ARpDENIA CHAPMAN 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF THE AHEA, 
AVA, AND NEA 


The film project. A series of films depicting hu- 
man and family relationships will be available 
soon for distribution for class use at the elementary, 
secondary, and adult levels. These films are the 
result of a research project which is sponsored by 
the Motion Picture Association and the National 
Co-ordinating Council, which represents the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult education depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the home economics section of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 
Vocational Association. 

The Motion Picture Association of America, 
through its educational director, Roger Albright, 
offers film cutting service to educational organi- 
zations which are willing to co-operate in devel- 
oping and sponsoring the films. The actual prepara- 
tion of the films is done by Teaching Films Custo- 
dians under the direction of Governor Millikin 
and John Braslin. Theatrical films, which are at 
least five years old, are made available for edu- 
cational cuttings. All expenses including those 
of committee members are assumed by the Motion 
Picture Association. 

The National Co-ordinating Council selected the 
following committee to work on the project: Chair- 
man, Henrietta Fleck, chairman, home economics 
department, New York University; Richard A. D. 
Stewart, professor of family life in the home eco- 
nomics department at Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege; Laura Drummond, professor of home eco- 
nomics education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Elizabeth L. Force, teacher of family 
life high school classes in Tom’s River Schools, 
New Jersey; and Margaret Wylie, family life 
specialist, Extension Service, Cornell University. 
Muriel Brown of the Home Economics Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education is serving as con- 
sultant. Floride Moore and Mrs. Louise Fernandez, 
candidates for the doctorate in home economics 
education at New York University, are on the com- 
mittee, too, and are planning dissertation problems 
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around certain aspects of the use of the films. Miss 
Moore has served as assistant chairman. 

An attempt was made to select members who 
represented a breadth of experience at the various 
levels of family life education. Proximity to New 
York and a willingness to attend a week-end meet- 
ing per month were other factors in selection. 

At present eight excerpts are in the process of 
being made into 16mm prints. Four excerpts each 
have been selected from the films “The Human 
Comedy” and “Our Vines Have Tender Grapes.” 

Teaching Films Custodians distributes the films 
to film libraries. Persons interested in these films 
should contact their own film library or write to 
Teaching Films Custodians, 25 West 43d Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

The committee will resume its functioning in 
the fall, and additional films will be available in 
the future—Mer.e D. Byers 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DE 
L°’ENSEIGNEMENT MENAGER 


Since the Seventh International Congress of 
Home Economics in Stockholm in 1949, liaison 
with the Fribourg office of the Fédération interna- 
tionale de |’Enseignement ménager has been main- 
tained through designating the leader of the AHEA 
delegation at that meeting as the United States 
representative. In serving on the permanent com- 
mittee of the Fédération, she has been assisted by 
Bess Heflin and Rua Van Horn. This committes 
has assumed responsibility for submitting regular 
news items and special reports for publication in 
the quarterly bulletin of the Fédération. Most re- 
cently it has submitted suggestions for the Eighth 
International Congress, scheduled for August 1953 
in Edinburgh. Your representative has served also 
as chairman of the North American group (made 
up of Canada and the U.S.A.) of the working com- 
mittee, which is exploring means of maintaining 
contact between the member countries and carry- 
ing on projects in the intervals between Inter- 
national Congresses—Marsorie M. HEseE.TINeE, 
North American Representative 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS ADVISORY BOARD 


The American Home Economics Association as 
co-sponsor of the Future Homemakers of America 
is called upon to give guidance and help in deter- 
mining policies for the organization. The member- 
ship of FHA now totals 312,812 with 7,568 chapters 
in 45 states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 

Many state governors proclaimed an FHA week 
(November 12 to 18) this year. Chapters did some- 
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thing each day to observe FHA week, such as going 
to church together, giving radio and assembly pro- 
grams, family affairs, parties, banquets, and con- 
ducting many other kinds of activities. Many ex- 
hibits were arranged to interpret FHA to others. 

FHA chapters “adopted” home economics classes 
in England, Germany, Italy, France, and Poland. 
Packages of different kinds of material and sewing 
needs and many letters were exchanged. Many 
members have developed “pen pals” as a result of 
the adoption project. 

The World Christmas Festival was also observed 
this vear. 

The “Families-Together Project,’ emphasizing 
the importance of better relationships in families, 
was successful. 

Leadership training conferences lasting five days 
were held at Michigan State College and in Estes 
Park, Colorado, in June and July. 

Interested groups gave delegates training in the 
duties of club officers, in parliamentary procedure, 
in publicity and public relations, in leading recrea- 
tion and group singing, and in planning programs 
for everything from small chapter meetings to large 
community affairs. General sessions helped mem- 
bers understand more clearly the real purposes ot 
the Future Homemakers of America. 

tepresentatives from the Future Homemakers of 
America participated in the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth and the post-con- 
ference arranged by the AHEA and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency as well 
as in the National Citizenship Conference. 

The advisory board would like to express appre- 
ciation for the fine leadership of Lela Smartt and 
Jerline Kennedy as advisers of the FHA. 

Frances Urban and Inez Wallace represent AHEA 
on the FHA national advisory board, which met in 
Chicago from October 12 to 14. Frances Urban 
serves on the FHA headquarters advisory committee 
n Washington, D. C.—a committee whose function 
s to confer with the FHA national adviser regard- 
ng headquarters business. Miss Urban also serves 
is a member of the executive committee of the 
FHA advisory board.—INez WALLACE and FRANCES 
"RBAN 


MIDCENTURY CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


Included in the president’s report, see page 521. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 


No special report. 
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NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


See report of the consumer interests committee, 
page 549.—Epna P. AMIDON 


SCHOOL LUNCH, JOINT COMMITTEE OF 
AHEA, ADA, AND SFSA ON 


The American Home Economics Association was 
represented at the meeting of the joint school lunch 
committee held in Kansas City on November 9, 
1950. 

The joint committee is primarily concerned with 
the furthering of the training of qualified personnel 
for school lunch supervisory and managerial posi- 
tions. Several projects were selected for initiation 


this year: 


1. Study of civil service requirements for super- 
visory school lunch positions in all states and in 
selected large cities 

2. Collection of the information concerning state 
certification for home economies teachers with 
respect to preparation for school lunch manage- 
ment 

3. Collection of information concerning qualifica- 
tions of persons now in charge of school lunch 
programs in all states at state, county, city, and 
local levels 

4. Assistance in development of plan for apprentice 
training at state supervisory levels 


The following information was reported by 38 
states replying to the committee’s questionnaire on 
the civil service status of state supervisory school 
lunch personnel. In 13 states, the position of direc- 
tor or supervisor is on civil service. In only 2 of 
these is training in foods, nutrition, purchasing, and 
menu planning and experience in food service re- 
quired. In the others, business training or experi- 
In 12 of the 13 states, 
“equivalent” training and experience may be sub- 


ence are the specifications. 


stituted for the specification as stated. 

A report being prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education deals with state certification in all teach- 
ing areas, including home economics. There are no 
states in which specific training or experience in 
school lunch is required for state certification. De- 
tailed study is now under way in some states con- 
cerning possible interpretation of state certification 
to include school lunch training or experience. It 
seems desirable that, in addition to urging flexibility 
in home economics teacher certification, we also 
urge the establishment of certification for school 
lunch supervisory personnel. Certification based 
on adequate education and experience, such as rec- 
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ommended in 1949 by this joint committee’, has 
the advantage of assuring academic status to super- 
visors. This step has already been taken in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Maryland. 

The committee charged the AHEA representa- 
tives with the further development of a question- 
naire to be used in connection with item 3 of the 
committee’s projects. The purpose of this question- 
naire is to survey the present training and experi- 
ence of persons now supervising and managing 
school lunches. It will reflect the anticipated future 
needs for personnel in the school lunch field and 
suggest means for recruiting such personnel. The 
proposed questionnaire was presented briefly to the 
state home economics supervisors at their March 
meeting in Washington and has been tried out in 
four states. The state home economics supervisors 
and the state school lunch supervisors will be sked 
to confer and prepare the reply. The executive 
boards of the three organizations have indicated 
their willingness to participate in the cost of tabula- 
tion of the questionnaire. This information should 
be of interest to chief state school officers, directors 
of certification, professors of teacher education in 
colleges, and supervisors of home economics and 
school lunch. 

In connection with project number four, a group 
of state supervisors and other persons met with 
representatives of the school lunch division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and worked out 
tentative suggestions for apprentice training for 
supervisory personnel. 

It is recommended that the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association continue representation on the 
joint committee and participate in the program of 
work. 

The AHEA representatives on the joint school 
lunch committee for 1950-51 were: Mrs. Gertrude 
Bowie Marsh, state supervisor of school lunch, 
State Department of Education, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land, chairman; Daisy I. Purdy, Home Economics 
Building, Oklahoma A & M College; Rosa Spear- 
man, supervisor of school lunch, State Department 
of Education, 600 East Trade Street, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Pauline Stout, supervisor of school 
lunch, State Department of Education, Charleston, 
West Virginia; and LeVelle Wood, Ohio State Uni- 
versity —GERTRUDE BowlE MarsH 


These Recommended Standards for the Selection of Per- 
sonnel Responsible for the Supervision and Management of 
the School Lunch Program were discussed in “School Lunch 
Personnel” in the JournaL or Home Economics for May 


1949, pp. 266-268. 
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WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE 

Since 1920, the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has had representation in the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. This clearinghouse for 
legislative work of associations at the national level 
provides the machinery to promote federal measures 
pertaining to general welfare. 

During the year 1950-51, the AHEA delegation 
included the following representation: the Asso- 
ciation’s legislative chairman, Mrs. Margaret 
Manger; Mrs. Margaret Morris, who served until 
April 1, 1951, and Mrs. Bertha Aiken Gregory, who 
served in her place after April 1; and three mem- 
bers of the AHEA staff: Frances Urban; Mildred 
Horton, who acted as alternate; and Mrs. Ella 
\MeNaughton, who served as AHEA delegate and 
vice-chairman of WJCC. 

Working with other national organizations, the 
American Home Economics Association took action 
on the Defense Housing and Community Facilities 
and Services Act of 1951, emphasizing particularly 
the need to continue the housing program to bene- 
fit low- and middle-income housing, with special 
consideration regarding allocations and availability 
of building materials. The importance of making 
provisions for children in any planning of com- 
munity facilities was emphasized. It was rec- 
ommended that the Office of Education be assigned 
the responsibility for planning programs affecting 
schools, co-operating at the local level with tl 
board of education and superintendent of schools 

Plans for action were made and taken on thi 
Local Public Health Units Bill. 

Joint action was taken on appropriations 
the Women’s Bureau and Children’s Bureau. The 
AHEA was responsible for committee action on 


lor 


behalf of appropriations for the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Extension Servict 
and School Lunch. 

AHEA representatives participated in commit- 
tees studying pending legislation in the international! 
area, the continuation of the National Production 
Act, and effective ways of reaching those for whom 
adequate coverage was provided in the Social Se- 
curity Act by the 8lst Congress. 

At each of the monthly meetings held from 
October until Congress adjourned, guest speakers 
discussed problems involved in special phases of 
legislative work which were of common interest 
to all organizations represented in the Committee. 

Copies of the constitution and bylaws of the 
WJCC are available from AHEA headquarters 
upon request.—E.Lta McNavuGutTon 
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From Fellows 
EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOW. 1950-51 


My research project at the University of Lilinois, 
a consensus study in the area of family living, has 
involved the construction of four inventories: (A) 
to find what local secondary schools think they 
should be doing in their family living programs 
and what they are now doing; (B) to find what, 
if any, changes in opinion may have occurred after 
group discussions and what areas of the program 
need to be improved; (C) to locate those faculty 
members who are engaged in teaching family living 
and will be willing to work on improving the pro- 
gram; (D) to guide these faculty members in 
formulating their plans for improving the program. 
Inventories A, B, and C are now being printed. 
Inventory D is being approved for printing. The 
construction of these inventories has been guided 
by a jury of ten representatives of home economics 
education, general education, and administration. 
I expect to complete this research as a doctoral dis- 
sertation next year.—Mertta V. Zanorsky 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION FEL- 

LOW, 1950-51 


With the aid of the Evaporated Milk Association 
award, I have made much progress this year at 
the University of Chicago with my research topic, 
a study of the mechanism of ascorbic acid losses due 
to enzymatic oxidations in vegetables during cook- 
ing 

Peroxidase, catecholase, and ascorbase are being 
studied. Methods of assay for these enzymes in 
crude plant extracts have presented difficulties but 
are being worked out. An attempt is being made 
to find out whether there is a relationship between 
the speed of heat penetration and enzyme inactiva- 
tion in vegetables cooked by various methods. 
Residual ascorbie acid of the cooked foods will be 
letermined and perhaps from this can be shown 
vhether there is a relationship between speed of 


cooking and losses of ascorbic acid. 
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Among the academic requirements, my final ex- 
aminations in food chemistry, language examina- 
tions, and the thesis proposal have been written and 
accepted.—JOHNNIE Hines WatTTs 


OMICRON NU FELLOW, 1950-51 


Education for women has been a very contro- 
versial subject for many years. One fundamental 
question is concerned with whether there are edu- 
cational needs of women which colleges are not 
meeting, as, for example, in the areas of personal 
and family life. 

My study at the University of Chicago is in- 
vestigating in some detail the nature of the con- 
cerns and needs of liberal arts college women, par- 
ticularly in certain areas of personal and family 
life, in order to find implications for objectives for 
the college curriculum. Data are being collected 
from Skidmore College students and alumnae 

The purposes of the study are to determine 
whether differences will occur between the alumnae, 
seniors, and freshmen with respect to (1) the kinds 
of problems which they recognize, (2) the areas 
which indicate problems in the future, (3) the ex- 
tent to which the respondent’s recognition of a given 
problem is accompanied by a desire for information 
relevant to the problem, and (4) the kinds of infor- 
mation college women desire concerning personal 
and family life. The hypotheses to be tested grow 
out of the concept of the developmental nature of 
human needs and problems. 

Through the questionnaire technique, the study 
will give a picture of some of the specific develop- 
mental tasks of women beyond 18 years of age, the 
kinds of problems the young woman meets as she 
matures, what visions she has for her potential 
tasks in early and later adulthood, and of what 
value she considers information concerning present 
and potential tasks. As a result of the study, evi- 
dence may be obtained which will suggest the nature 
of changes needed to make education for women 
in the liberal arts college more appropriate and 
more effective—CATHERINE A. Rockwoop 


Fulbright Awards for 1952-53 


Applications for 1952-53 Fulbright awards for graduate study in Europe 
and the Near East must be mailed not later than October 15, 1951. Inter- 
ested persons should apply to their local Fulbright committees (on college 
campuses) before October 15 or write to the Director of the U. 8. Student 


Program, Institute of International 


Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 


York 19, New York for application forms before September 30. 
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1951-52 Program of Work 


The year ahead moves us once again into a period 
of emergency. We have stood at this place before 
in recent years and decided our course of action. 
This time there are vast differences in our position 
because, as stated by Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the American Council on Education, in the open- 
ing address of the 1951 annual meeting, “We live 
and will continue to live in a period of emergency.” 
This places some new responsibilities on our Asso- 
ciation in determining a program of work. 

First, we must keep our eyes focused on the en- 

during goals of the AHEA as stated in our con- 
stitution: 
The object of this Association shall be the development and 
promotion of standards of home and family life that will 
best further individual and social welfare—AHEA Con- 
stitution, Article II, Section 1 

Second, we must constantly review, clarify, and 
accept our responsibilities for co-operation in all 
areas of emergency living. We must shift our 
efforts, modify our programs, and use our resources 
to demonstrate that we are willing to assume “Our 
Responsibility for Freedom.” 

The members of the program-of-work com- 
mittee propose the following guide in planning for 
the year 1951-52: 

1. Continue our present efforts and institute new 
ways to promote understanding and apprecia- 
tion of cultural differences in peoples of our 
own and other countries through 
a. Support of the AHEA international scholar- 

ship plan 

b. Co-operation in community programs for 

the orientation of displaced persons 

ec. Promotion of and co-operation with local, 

state, and national programs for better un- 
derstanding of national and international 
issues 

d. Exchange of our own professional home 

economists with those in other countries 

e. Co-operation with the programs of other 

groups in our communities which have as 
their purpose the understanding and inter- 
pretation of cultural differences 
2. Co-operate with civil defense committees at 
both state and local levels by 
a. Serving with groups planning such programs 
as home care of the sick, care of small and 
adolescent children, food services, preserva- 
tion and distribution of food supplies and 


goods 


6 


~ 
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b. Giving technical assistance in nutrition and 
food management, clothing supplies, and 
consumer needs 

Co-operate with other organizations and agen- 

cies which have as their basic concern the 

strengthening of family life by 

a. Serving on community committees in the 
follow-up of the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 

b. Working with other community groups in 
planning and carrying out physical and 
mental health programs 

Continue to support all activities which aim 

to improve the economic well-being of indi- 

viduals and families on local, state, and na- 
tional levels through 

a. Support of legislation in the consumer field 

b. Interpretation to consumers of the effect of 
their behavior in the market on fundamental 
problems of the economy in a period of de- 
fense preparation 

Co-operate with other groups to create under- 

standing of the factors involved in important 

economic issues 

Foster support of and encourage research i 

Association departments, divisions, and com- 

mittees by 

a. Publication of the findings and recommenda- 
tions 

b. Use of the studies to improve existing hom« 
economics offerings 

c. Follow-up workshops and conferences 
tenew our efforts (A) to encourage trained 
home economists not now professionally active 
to continue their interest in the field and uss 
their professional training, (B) to interest and 
recruit new students for careers in home eco- 
nomics by 

a. Compiling directories of all trained home 
economists in our communities 

b. Providing consultant service for those wish- 
ing to return to the professional field 

c. Initiating career days for interested students 

d. Co-operating with vocational guidance serv- 
ices 

e. Interpreting home economics through al 
available channels 

Continue an active program of public relations 

through 

a. Articles interpreting home economics in 
newspapers and magazines 








“J 
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b. Courses and workshops in public relations 

c. Career pamphlets 

d. Assuming individual responsibility for inter- 
pretation of home economics 

e. Publicity for home economics program and 
accomplishments 

f. Participation in activities where home eco- 
nomics has a contribution to make 

9. Renew an active membership campaign through 
local and state organizations so that home econ- 
omists may be organized and available for 
service through the emergency years by 
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a. Stimulating programs that renew interest in 
membership 

b. Personal invitations to join the AHEA 
c. Follow-up on inactive membership lists 
d. Membership drives 

10. Encourage and support individuals and institu- 
tions in programs of fundamental research, 
for example, establishment of fellowships for 
graduate study 


EpNA Martin, Chairman 


| The Association approved this program of work. ] 


1951-52 Plans for Action 


For Divisions 


ART 


{The art division’s plan for action for 1951-52 
appears on page DSO } 


FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Because of the emergency situation facing all of 
us, major effort should go into helping consumers 
in the defense economy. At the same time, it is 
important to continue work on other worth-while 
projects. It is hoped that state committees will 
center their efforts on point one and point eight 
of the following plan for action. 


Activities to be pursued by the division in 1951- 


lL. Deve lop the program outlined by the committee 
on consumers in the defense economy with the 


present committee continuing to function 


no 


Sponsor a conference on research in family 

economics and home management, as recom- 

mended by the committee on workshop 

3. Continue work on delineation of family eco- 
nomics and home management 

4. Continue co-operation with the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council on the teacher-retailet 
project 

5. Continue preparation of a list of personnel of 
this division 

6. Prepare a supplement to the bibliography of 

materials in the field for distribution in 1952 

Complete a chart of agencies, showing thei! 


«J 


inter-relationships which will be of use to teach- 
ers and students in this area 

8. At the state level, continue recruitment of grad- 
uate students, implementing suggestions made 





by division committees on recruitment during the 
past two years 


CHRISTINE NEWARK, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP.- 
MENT 


We believe that our division has a role of great 
importance to play in defining and interpreting the 
contribution home economists can make to the 
preservation of family life and the protection of 
children and youth in a society which contains 
many elements of fear, uncertainty, and instability 
that work counter to the welfare of the family group 
and its individual members. 

Likewise, each division member has a real re- 
sponsibility for interpreting and carrying through 
her role as an active participant in programs de- 
signed to strengthen families and their members. 

The following plan for action is proposed: 


For individual members 


1. Participate actively in community civil defense 
programs and interpret the need for protection 
of children, youth, and families from undue emo- 
tional stress 

2. Whenever possible, help young people to accept 
their responsibilities as citizens in a_ society 
struggling to preserve its democratic way of life 


3. Participate according to abilities and training in 


councils, committees, conferences, and courses 
designed to extend family life education to boys 
and girls, men and women, at all levels—pre- 
school, elementary, secondary, college, and adult 


4. Foster acceptance of and respect for the dignity 


and worth of all persons 
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For state chairmen and committees 


1. Become familiar with on-going family life edu- 
cation programs and activities within the state 
and offer services and facilities for furthering 
those programs 

2. Become familiar with state legislation concern- 
ing protection of children and families and work 
actively to bring about improvements in such 
legislation 

3. Work actively with state groups which are fol- 
lowing up the Mideentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 


For the division as a whole 


1. Foster joint clarification of family-centered pro- 
grams within home economics through co-opera- 
tive work among representatives of various sub- 
ject matter areas 

2. Co-operate with the AHEA department of col- 
leges and universities in defining the home econ- 
omists’ contributions to family life education 
and in interpreting these contributions to groups 
outside the field of home economics 

3. Take steps to encourage active participation by 
youth in family life education programs at 
local, state, and national levels and in the annual 
convention program of the AHEA 

4. Put into action a plan for wide distribution of 
the new career pamphlet of the division 

5. Continue such national services to the states as 
a. Preparation of an exhibit of various types of 

family life education programs at various 
levels in order to familiarize administrators, 
other leaders, and groups with the contribu- 
tions of home economics in this area 
b. Dissemination to foreign countries of infor- 
mation on family relationships and child de- 
velopment 
». Compilation of lists of sources of information 


on various types of visual and audio aids use- 
ful for teaching at all educational levels 

1. Furtherance of research, particularly of a co- 
operative nature (interdepartmental and re- 


gional) by fostering some means of intercom- 
munication between states and regions and by 
continuing to hold a research seminar at the 
annual convention 

GERTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The food and nutrition division will support the 
program of work of the Association in the following 
ways: 
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Through the co-operation of state food and nu- 


“tion chairmen. It will: 


~. 


1. Continue the effort to increase understanding of 
international problems and cultural differences in 
the field of food and nutrition through 
a. Promotion of the use of FAO and UNESCO 
material in programs and study groups for 
adults 

b. Stimulation of interest in the food patterns 
of the people of other lands and their methods 
of using foods 
Encouragement of the inclusion of such mate- 
rial in the courses given in high schools and 
colleges wherever this is possible 

2. Continue to co-operate with the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education department and 
the colleges and universities department in pro- 
moting nutrition education for elementary school 
teachers 

3. Continue to co-operate with the Association’s 
publie relations committee, with particular stress 
on the education of parents, high school prin- 
cipals, and vocational advisers regarding oppor- 
tunities for both men and women in the food 
and nutrition field and on the education and 
personal characteristics needed for the various 
tvpes of work in this field 

4. Continue to promote and support legislation for 
the improvement of food standards and nutri- 
tion through co-operation with state agencies in 
preparing informational material for use by legis- 
lative committees or legislators 

». Co-operate with the institution administration 
department to 
a. Secure traine d supervision of the menus serve d 

in all school lunchrooms 
b. Promote co-operation of parents in providing 
satisfactory total nutrition for the child 

6. Promote better understanding of the food and 
nutrition implications of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth and 
co-operate with various agencies in their efforts 
to implement the recommendations of this Con- 


ference 


Through special committees appointed by the 
chairman of the division. it will: 


1. Prepare additional regional material for a book- 
let, “Eating in the U.S.A.,” which will interpret 
to people from foreign lands, both students and 
nonstudents, the local food patterns in various 
regions of our country 

2. Continue work on the question-and-answer book- 
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lets refuting current food fads and fancies and 
devise means for the wide dissemination of this 
information 
3. Continue work on revision of the book list “Is 
Your Food and Nutrition Bookshelf Up-to- 
Date?” 
4. Inaugurate a program to 
a. Educate the publie on the problems ol civil 
defense as they relate to food 
b. Co-operate in the organization of each com- 
munity to provide for mass feeding in an 
emergency that is not normally handled by the 
Red Cross 


ELIZABETH Dyar, Chairman 


HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


The state housing chairmen and officers of the 
housing and household equipment division suggest 
that the plan for action should stress the importance 
of working with other groups in the housing field, 
being alert to legislation which benefits housing, and 
continuing to interpret the report of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth as 


related to housing 


At the state and local levels, the following ree- 


ommendations are made: 


1. Encourage closet co-operation between home 
economists, builders, architects, bankers, and 

apphanes manutacturers by 

a. Holding meetings with these groups to fur- 


inderstanding 


b. Contacting other professional organizations 
in the housing field and offering to furnish 
home economists as speakers for their meet- 
ings 

ce. Providing directories of home economists 


available to serve as volunteer consultants 
for consultation on housing needs 
d. Preparing guides for architects and builders 
which will present the home economics point 
of view on various phases of housing related 
to family needs 
e. Preparing guides for architects and builders 
to assist them in designing modern homemak- 
ing departme nts for publie and private schools 
2. Consider and interpret the report of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth as it relates to housing and equip- 
ment 
3. Encourage and support legislation for continu- 
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ing research in housing and equipment and in- 
terpret housing legislation to members of state 
associations as it relates to local situations 


At the national level, the additional following 
plan for action is recommended: 
1. Make abstracts of reported 1950-51 activities of 
the various state groups available to the incom- 
ing state chairman as soon as possible after the 
annual meeting 
2. Appoint a chairman of housing research whose 
duties in her committee might include 
a. Encouragement of research in housing and 
equipment 

b. Compilation and publication of housing and 
equipment research abstracts to give a na- 
tional picture of research accomplished by 
educational institutions and manufacturing 
associations 


LENORE SATER THYE, Chairmar 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


This division proposes the following plan for 

action for 1951-52: 

1. To continue the division’s international commit- 
tee work of compiling the names, addresses, 
and specific needs of foreign home economists 
and to make this list available to individuals and 
groups interested in lending some support 

2. To continue the three regional work conferences 
for teachers of textiles and clothing at the col- 
lege level 


To continue the work of the research committee 


~e 


of the division 

1. To lend support to legislation, public relations, 
and other phases of our national AHEA pro- 
gram of work 

5. To encourage more members to participate in 
the Association’s program at local, state, and 
national levels 

6. To encourage members to do more sharing of 
their ideas by means of publications, radio, and 
television 

7. To form a committee to suggest ways to assemble 
and distribute timely information pertaining to 
family purchases in textiles and clothing 

8. To form a committee with subcommittees in the 
states to investigate business and professional 
outlets, other than teaching, for textiles and 
clothing majors and to pool this information 

ELIZABETH TARPLEY, Chairman 
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For Departments 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The department plans 

To help home economics find its place at the 

college and university level by 

a. Continuing the study of the contribution 
which home economics can make to general 
education and bringing the findings of this 
study to the attention of college administra- 
tors and present home economics faculties 
and students 

b. Studying ways in which home economics and 
related branches may co-operate effectively 
to provide family life education for all stu- 
dents 

ce. Relating ourselves actively with all other 
groups concerned with the improvement of 
family living, such as the National Council 
on Family Relations and the Family Service 
Association of America 

d. Continuing the study of the place of home 
economics in the total college and university 
structure, with a view to helping home eco- 
nomics finds its most effective place within the 
administrative organization 

To continue co-operation with the AHEA com- 

mittees on evaluation and on home economics in 

higher education by 

a. Encouraging universities and junior and 
senior colleges to participate in evaluation 
workshops for the purpose of studying com- 
mon problems in course offerings, laboratory 
procedures, equipment, and department hous- 
ing (Home Economics in Higher Education: 
Appendix B by the AHEA committee on cri- 
teria for evaluating college home economics 
programs and Appraising the College Program 
in Home Economics by Ruth T. Lehman are 
suggested as useful instruments. Both are 
AHEA publications.) 

b. Encouraging universities and junior and senior 
colleges to continue to support the college 
home economics testing program in co-opera- 
tion with the Educational Testing Service 

To co-operate with the AHEA homemaking de- 

partment by 

a. Aiding the chairman of the homemaking de- 
partment in organizing homemaking groups 
where there are qualified home economics 
graduates and enlisting their help in needs of 
the college department of home economics. 

b. Developing plans for using the home eco- 


nomics trained homemakers whenever possible 
to talk to students on achievement day pro- 
grams, to acquaint students with home eco- 
nomics offerings in colleges, as a part of the 
home economics recruitment program 

c. To encourage home economics homemakers to 
do graduate study to the end that they re- 
enter professional positions of responsibility 
when this is compatible with their family 
plans 

d. To devise ways and means of inducing ad- 
ministrators to consider seriously the special 
need in the home economics program for the 
employment of married home economists, even 
though others in their families are employed 
by the college 

4. To further the interest of the home economics 

students in colleges and universities by 

a. Studying the placement of home economics 

trained people, those who graduated as well 

as those who leave college before graduation, 

and the effectiveness of the methods used in 

their placement 

». Continuing to work for recruitment at all 

levels and to enlist the support of organiza- 

tions such as the AAUW, the PTA, and the 

Association of Guidance Counselors 


— 


Co-operating with college club chairmen and 


administrative heads of home economics to in- 
terest college students in becoming active 
members of AHEA 
d. Continuing the study of trends of enrollment 
in home economics departments and colleges 
within colleges and universities and the impli- 
cations of these trends 
5. To aid state chairmen of the colleges and uni- 
versities department to carry this plan for action 
into each state 
Mixtprep T. Tate, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


This department plans to 

1. Prepare and distribute a new career booklet de- 
signed for the use of counselors, pupils, parents, 
and teachers 

2. Promote improved programs in homemaking edu- 
cation at the elementary, secondary, and adult 
levels through the following means: 

a. Compiling and making available materials 
that can be used to enrich experiences in home- 
making in the elementary grades 

b. Encouraging co-operation of homemaking 
teachers with the Life Adjustment program, 
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core program, and other programs designed 
to improve the curriculum in secondary schools 
c. Studying ways to co-ordinate education for 
adults with the total homemaking program 
d. Encouraging teachers to participate in re- 
search programs related to the problems of 
teaching home economics 
e. Promoting a plan for teachers to share with 
others a report of activities or projects that 
have proved particularly valuable in teaching 
homemaking 
3. Continue to develop a broad program of public 
relations and to co-operate with the AHEA com- 
mittee on public relations 
LovisE KeLier, Chairman 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Extension Service department pledges co- 
operation in carrying out the program of work as 
outlined by the AHEA. The plan-for-action com- 
mittee recognizes that adjustments may be neces- 
sary because of defense mobilization. These sug- 
gestions were considered in relation to the total 
extension service program—for adults, young men 
and women, and boys and girls of 4-H Club age. 
Specifically, this department proposes to emphasize 
the following: 
Public affairs. 
long experience in democratic procedures and its 


The Extension Service, with its 


close ties with people, has a definite responsibility 
for helping people understand and participate in 
public affairs. The following topics are suggested: 
citizenship, health (co-operation with health and 
safety committees), achieving peace, the economic 
situation and inflation, civil defense and manpower 
mobilization. 

World citizenship or international relationships. 
The home is directly affected by the international 
situation, and the attitudes of family members 
play an important part in the development of good 
working relations between peoples of the world. 
In the light of this, there should be continued work 
on programs which emphasize world citizenship. 
The Extension Service could take the lead in de- 
veloping programs of international interest such as 
“Food and People - 

Assuming that there is need for an understand- 
ing of the place of home economics as an aid to 
better living in foreign countries, we suggest that 
extension workers assist foreign visitors who are 
studving home economics and agriculture in this 
country. 

Extension workers could also assist in programs 
orienting displaced persons. 
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Public relations. The Extension Service should 
(1) work to improve public understanding of its 
work, (2) help develop teamwork between agencies, 
and (3) disseminate what is being done through 
professional meetings, press, radio, and television. 

Hous*ng. The department will continue to study 
ways 1 developing and publicizing effective 
methods of utilizing facts found in various housing 
surveys and emphasize work being done in each 
state on safety and labor-saving devices. 

Family life and child development. The depart- 
ment will place special emphasis on ways in which 
states might carry out ideas presented at the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth and encourage extension workers to par- 
ticipate in local programs and activities developing 
as a result of the Conference. 

Health and safety. The mobilization period em- 
phasizes a need for strengthening the health and 
safety program. The department will encourage 
extension workers to co-operate with civil defense 
authorities, Red Cross, public health, and other 
voluntary and public agencies on health and safety 
programs. 

Consumer education. The department will help 
people to understand what causes inflation and how 
to meet it and acquaint people with consumer-in- 
terest studies and ways of interpreting and using 
information through such studies. 

Recruitment. 
with the AHEA recruitment program. 
workers should acquaint all institutions giving 
home economics training with extension programs 


The department will co-operate 
Extension 


and opportunities for positions. 

Outstanding girls, especially 4-H Club girls, 
should be encouraged to enroll for four-year home 
economics courses in college. 

Extension workers should be encouraged to earn 
advanced degrees in preparation for positions as 
specialists and supervisors. 

Every effort should be made to acquaint col- 
leges with the need to provide leave, scholarships, 
or assistantships for extension personnel to carry 
on graduate study.—Lyp1a Tarrant, Chairman, 
Plan-for-action Committee 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The department plans to 

1. Assist in carrying out the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association program of work at national, 
state, and local levels by continuing to work 
with other departments, divisions, and commit- 
tees 


2. Co-operate with the AHEA public relations com- 
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mittee through appointment of a standing FHA 
public relations committee 

3. Co-operate with the Department of Agriculture, 
other agencies, and organizations connected with 
national defense in carrying out an intensified 
food production and conservation program 

4. Conduct, among FHA borrower families, a study 
of housing as it relates to efficiency of opera- 
tions that lead to greater satisfaction in family 
living 

5. Co-operate with programs designed for the de- 
velopment of children and youth in rural areas 

6. Supply the editor of the JourNaL or Home Eco- 
NOMICS and state newsletters with timely and 
appropriate articles and news notes 

Ocize Jones O’Brien, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


The policy of the HEIB department will be to 
co-operate with the interests and work of the vari- 
ous departments and divisions of the American 
Home Economies Association. This year, we will 
encourage the participation of our group members 
in programs of local, national, and international 
significance. We will also co-operate with other 
organizations working for sound family life. A 
strong membership drive will be continued through 
all local HEIB groups by the national committee. 

The special study projects on food and nutrition, 
on equipment, and on textiles, apparel, and home 
furnishings will be continued as part of our pro- 
gram. 

Certain broad programs of interest to all home 
economists, namely public relations and recruit- 
ment, will continue to be given special emphasis. 

Interests in the Permanent Headquarters Fund 
will be carried forward during the year. 

Having made a start in our plan to set up a code 
of ethics on “Right Principles for Home Economists 
in Business,” we will continue our efforts to guide 
the attitude of our members in their adjustment to 
the business world and the attitude of executives 
who employ home economists.—THELMA R. Lison, 
Chairman, Plan-for-action Committee 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The following plan for action is proposed for this 

department for 1951-52: 

1. To continue with the program on public rela- 
tions and to encourage active participation by 
the state and local groups 

2. To continue work on recruitment by: (a) com- 
piling a list, which will be sent to all state chair- 
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men, of all available recruitment material, such 
as slides, films, posters, and other recruitment 
devices, and (b) by completing the pamphlet on 
careers 1n institution administration 

3. To make a concerted effort to increase the mem- 
bership by making contact with and encouraging 
all home economists in the field of dietetics and 
food administration to participate in the work of 
the Association 

4. To prepare and make available a list of members 
of this department 

5. To co-operate with other groups and local agen- 
cies by encouraging the members of this depart- 
ment to offer their services in our civil defense 
program 

Rutu L. Goprrey, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING 


This department plans to: 

1. Work toward an increase in the number of active 
homemaking groups 

2. Support and promote legislation which will im- 
prove family welfare on local, state, national, 
and international levels 

3. Continue to co-operate in stimulating active 
membership in AHEA and interest in the Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund 

4. Encourage and support the over-all program in 
public relations 

5. Continue to assist untrained homemakers as well 
as members of the department to be intelligent 
consumers and to further consumer-retailer co- 
operation wherever possibl 

6 Study sections of the platform and recommenda- 
tions developed at the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth which are 
pertinent to homemakers and their families and 

encourage the active support of such recom- 

mendations 

Heven T. Forte, Chairman 
Plan-for-action Committee 


RESEARCH 


The research department proposes 
1. That a study of the functions of the department 
be made and a statement be formulated 


ho 


That each division representative on the re- 
search department steering committee prepare 
a program for the annual meeting, dealing with 
research in her subject matter area, with some 
thought being given to co-ordination where 
possible 

3. That the permanent committee on research train- 
ing include in its work another workshop, pos- 
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sibly in methods in inter-disciplinary research 
in family life, if the demand warrants 

That co-operation with the research section of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities be continued 

That there be a continuing program of recruit- 
ment of research workers, with concentration 
on the means (It is suggested that departments 
of home economics consider the recruitment of 
graduate students from those holding the bach- 
elors degree in related disciplines, such as chem- 
istry, economics, psychology, sociology, and 
architecture, and then train them for research 
in a specialized area of home economics.) 


FaitrH FENTON, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


In order to make the greatest possible contribu- 


tion towards improving the health and welfare of 


individuals and in helping them attain and main- 


tain the greatest possible security, the social wel- 


fare and public health department 


recommends 


the following plan for action: 


Combine and co-operate with other depart- 
ments, divisions, and committees of the Asso- 
ciation in working through any projects planned 
by the Association for the national program of 
work 

Establish a committee to re-evaluate the cur- 
rent program of work of the department and 
plan a long-range plan for action to be pre- 
sented to the membership in 1952 for adoption 
Establish an advisory committee to the de- 
partment, composed of senior members repre- 
senting public and voluntary health and welfare 
interests (The purpose of this committee shall 
he to assist the executive committee of the de- 
partment in over-all planning for the member- 
ship.) 

Re-evaluate the qualification for membership 
in the social welfare and public health depart- 
ment; compile a list of active AHEA members 
qualified for department membership; compile 
a list of qualified home economists and nutri- 
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tionists who are potential members and make 
a concerted effort to bring them into the 
AHEA 

Combine the publicity and public relations com- 
mittees and promote a widespread program 
fostering good public relations at the local, 
state, and national department levels 
Promote widespread use of the department 
scrapbooks by local, state, and national home 
economics groups and Associations as well as 
by allied professional groups 

Stimulate the sale of the bibliography listing 
the selected materials included in the scrap- 
books as well as many other releases available 
for distribution to professional and lay groups 
(The material includes data on budget stand- 
ards and consumer goods and services.) 
Continue the preparation of abstracts by the 
JOURNAL committee (This committee will pro- 
mote a plan for obtaining articles from the 
department membership for publication in the 
JouRNAL. The varied and interesting 
projects carried on by the members should be 


many 


made known to all members.) 

Continue the department participation in the 
National Work, as the 
representative of the AHEA, and also partici- 
pation in the activities of the American Public 


Conference of Social 


Welfare Association 

Reactivate the committees on food and clothing 
to consider ways and means of helping low- 
meet realistically the 


income consumers to 


problems faced in the present economic situa- 


tion 
teactivate the committee on personal stand- 
ards (former merit committee) (This com- 


mittee shall again focus attention on the as- 
sistance available in the states for merit system 
supervisors. Aid has been requested in pre- 
paring an examination for and evaluating train- 
ing and experience of candidates for positions 
as home economists and nutritionists in public 
health and welfare agencies. ) 

ELEANORE T. Lurry, Chairman 


Handicapped Can Aid in Defense Mobilization 


In a statement on the designation of October 7 to 13 as National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week, President Truman calls attention to the 
“vast reservoir of relatively untapped skills” in the physically handicapped 
and the importance of using all of these skills in the present emergency. 
Everyone is urged to help provide greater opportunities for the employment 


and rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
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COLLEGE CLUBS 
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The department proposes the following plan for action for 1951-52: 


oo ND 


a 


Individual 


1. Study AHEA pictorial 
organization chart, The 
AHEA Saga, and Col- 
lege Clubs Department 
Handbook 


to 


. Attend every meeting of 
your club 


3. Stress importance of edu- 
cation for family living 
to other students out- 
side home economics 


4. Become acquainted with 
the JouRNAL or Home 
EconoMIcs 


wr 


. Co-operate in local civil 
defense programs 


6. Sell The World’s Favorite 
Recipes cookbook as a 
UN Day project 


7. Sell yourself as a home 


economist 


Strengthen individual clubs 
Put “home” into home economics 
Further professional attitudes 


Club 


Have a program on AHEA, 
its organization, objectives, 
activities 


Work with advisers 


Have a program on better 
home and family living or 
sponsor a lecture program 
which will be open to all 
students 


Have a program reporting 
various professions in 
which graduates of your 
school are engaged 


Have a program on civil de- 
fense 


Adopt a specific interna- 


tional relations project 


Have a school and local 
newspaper article (witl 
pictures) on the collegs 
clubs department of 
AHEA, its objectives and 
activities, tied in with an 
outstanding activity of the 
club 


Promote better understanding of AHEA and our relationship with it 
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5. Co-operate in civil defense 
6. Promote better international relations 
7. Promote better public relations 


State College Club 
Department 


At the state college club meet- 
Ing, incorporate reports on 
state home economics asso- 
ciation activities and allow 
time for attending the state 
association meetings 


Work for active affiliation and 
participation of each club 
in your state 


At state meeting, have time 
to discuss and share ideas 
for programs on home and 
family life 


Find out and make available 
to clubs just what positions 
in your state are available 
to home economics gradu- 


ates 


Include civil defense on the 
program of state college 
club meetings, perhaps with 
1 short talk from a member 
of your state civil defenss 


board 


Work for affiliation of more 
Negro college clubs with the 
AHEA college clubs depart- 
ment 


W ork for affiliation of ot he r 
home economics clubs in 


vour state 


Province 


Report on recent activities of 
AHEA 

Obtain speakers from depart- 
ments and divisions of 


AHEA 


Have a discussion group or 
pane lon neu and diffe rent 
ways of strengthening indi- 


vidual clubs 


Include in program, time for 
discussion of ideas on hom«s 
and family life 


Introduce a new or unfamiliar 


home economics position 


Report on various civil de- 
fe nse projects of local clubs 


or of state groups 


Have a report on foreigr 
home economics associations 
>} ‘ ’ ] | . , f 

Plan a panel discussion of 


home economics with pos- 
sible members 

husband and wife 
newspaper man 

woman college graduate 

in another field 

college home economics 
student 


iunother college student 


Patricia Doy.e, President 
EveLtyN MarsHa tu, First Vice-President 


Plan to affiliate with AHEA early. A!) 1950-51 affiliated college clubs will soon 


receive affiliation forms for 1951-52. 


to your state treasurer promptly. 


Return these forms with membership dues 
Dues should be paid before December 1 








~ 
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Legislative Program 


The AHEA legislative committee believes that: 
1. The Association’s greatest concern should lie in 
legislation designed for the improvement of the 
economic and social status of the family and its 
place in the community. Our interest in domestic 
issues should cover legislation which deals with 
research, education, health, welfare, housing, and 
consumer protection with special emphasis on its 
relationship to home economics services. 

The Association should lend support to programs 
designed to assist in the improvement of eco- 


nomic and social conditions in foreign countries. 


no 


The committee herewith submits the proposed 
AHEA has pre- 


viously supported legislation in these areas and 


legislative programs for 1951-52. 


should focus interest on current legislation as being 
discussed in: 
1. Domestic issues 
a. Consumer protection. Programs in the Food 
and Drug Administration, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice and other legislation 
affecting inflation and consumer goods 
b. Health. Legislation designed to improve and 
safeguard the health of families and enable 
communities to secure better public health 
services with sufficient trained personnel to 
carry out the program 
c. Education. Legislation written to equalize 
public school education opportunities in all 
states and to increase the opportunities for 
home economics education 
d. Child welfare. (1) Co-ordination of research 
and services for the protection and welfare of 
children; (2) areas of legislation aimed at 
implementing the findings of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth 


ternational issues 


bo 
— 


a. Legislation to provide home-economics-trained 
personnel and technical assistance for the eco- 


nomic and social development of underde- 
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veloped countries, these services to be used in 
developing programs for improving the status 
of the family 
b. Programs for international exchange of home 
economies personnel and home economics in- 
formation for the betterment of home and 
family life 
3. Support of federal government programs. AHEA 
supports appropriations for programs within the 
federal government authorized by past acts, 
which include research and education designed to 
assist in the improvement of individual, family, 
and social welfare. The Association further 
supports additional appropriations for expanded 
and new programs in the following bureaus and 
agencies: 
a. U.S. Department of Agriculture 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics; 
(2) School Lunch Program; (3) Co-operative 
Extension Service, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics; (4) Farmers Home Administration, 
Home Management Program; (5) Experiment 
Stations conducting research in home eco- 


(1) Bureau 


nomics 

b. Federal Security Agency—(1) Children’s Bu- 
reau; (2) Office of Education, especially the 
home economics programs 

ce. Department of Labor—Women’s Bureau 

d. Housing and Home Finance Agency 
tion planned to meet family needs 

It has long been the policy of the AHEA to adopt 


legisla- 


its legislative program in general terms. When 
specific legislation is introduced in Congress, it is 
the responsibility of the committee on legislation to 
interpret whether to oppose or support legislation 
which falls within these general categories. The 
JOURNAL OF HoME Economics and newsletters sent 
by the committee are intended to inform the mem- 
bership. If members do not express themselves, it 
is assumed that they approve of the program. 
Marcaret 8S. MANGER, Chairman 


[The council approved this program. ] 


Family Economics-Home Management Bibliography 


The family economics-home management division has prepared a bibliogra- 


phy of “Selected References for Family Economics and Home Management,” 


which includes books: 


bulletins from 


business organizations, government 


agencies, and from miscellaneous sources; periodicals; and laboratory manuals. 
Copies of the bibliography are available upon request from AHEA head- 
quarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C., so long as the 


supply lasts. 
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From the Advisory Committee on the Budget 
AHEA BUDGET FOR 1951-52 


Estimated Income 
Membership 


Dues $ 21.500 

Journal subscriptions 61,000 
Journal 

Nonmember subscriptions 9,500 

Advertising 49,000 
Colhecon 

Advertising _- 

Subscriptions — 
Other publications 

Books 3,500 

Pamphlets 4.500 
Annual meeting 

Exhibit space 18,000 

Registration fees 9,000 
Interest and royalties 2.125 
Rents 

Office 1.500 

Parking lot 900 
Miscellaneous income 
Surplus 12,560 

Total $223,085 


Estimated Expe nse 


Salaries and retirement $ 86.000 
Building 
Utilities and maintenance 2.600 
Repairs 500 
Insurance and taxes for building 2.200 
Janitor 2.560 
Office expenses 
Telephone and telegraph 1,300 
Printing and stationery 3.000 
Office supplies 1,500 
Office equipment 1.000 
Maintenance of office equipment 500 
Postage, express, and hauling (not Journal) 4.200 
Special services and miscellaneous 500 
Insurance (excluding building) 275 


Social security and miscellaneous taxes 2,100 
Library and reference 250 
Hospitality 200 
Audit 700 
Travel 
President 900 
Executive secretary 600 
Field secretary 2.500 
Business Manager 1,200 


Editorial officers 350 


Executive board and committee 3.000 
Unallocated 2,000 
Divisions, departments, and committees 3.000 
College clubs department 1,700 
Special committees 
Consumer interests 500 
Evaluation 500 
Home economics in higher education 1.000 
International 200 
Publications advisory 100 
Legislative 200 
Public relations 350 
Publications 
Journal 
Printing 53,000 
Distribution and postage 1,000 
Advertising costs 4.000 
Colhecon printing and distribution 4,000 
Books 200 
Pamphlets 1.500 
Annual meeting 
Exhibit 16.004 
Program 9 000 
Association promotion 
Literature 1.200 
Other 600 
Affiliations and representatives 1.300 
Unbudgeted expenses 500 
Total $223,085 


KATHARINE M. ALpeRMAN, Chairm: 


Pictures of the AHEA Building 


Reproductions of a drawing of the AHEA permanent headquarters building 
are available in two sizes from the District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Both are from the drawing of the AHEA Building by the well- 
known Washington artist Helen Gatz Durston, which was presented to AHEA 
by the D. C. Association. This is the picture which was reproduced on the 
cover of the 1951 annual meeting program. Available now are an 814 by 10 
inch sepia print, suitable for framing, and post cards in black and white. 
Prints at $1 each and post cards at 10 cents each may be ordered from Mrs. 


Marianna T. Nelson, 1830 Jackson Street, N. E.. 


Washington 18, D. C 


Proceeds from the sale of the pictures and cards will be used for the Permanent 


Headquarters Fund. 











ARTICLE | 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 
Home Economics Association 


ArTIcLe II 
OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be the de- 
velopment and promotion of standards of home and family 
life that will best further individual and social welfare. 

Section 2. Specifically the Association shall aim to ad- 
vance this object: by the study of proble ms connected witl 
the family and the institutional household; by encouraging 
the improvement and extension of home economics instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges and in adult education pro- 
grams; by encouraging improvement of professional educa- 
tion for all home economists; by encouraging and aiding 
investigation and research in proble ms of home economics ; 
by issuing publications and holding meetings through which 
there may be wider and better understanding of the value of 
home economics; and by endeavoring to secure legislation 


for the advancement of home economics interests 


Artic.Le III 
MEMBERSHII 


All persons who qualify under the provisions of Articl 
III of the bylaws are eligible to membe rship in the Asso- 


+) 


emtion 


ArTICLE I\ 
OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1 The elected officers shall consist of a presi- 


dent, three vice-pre sidents, a recording secretary and a 





treasurer. The salaried officers shall be an executive secre- 
tary, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of the 
official journal, and/or such others as the executive board 
may appoint 

Section 2. The council shall consist of the following 
lasses of members: (1) past presidents and the elected 
officers of the Association; (2) the president and one 
councilor of each affiliated state home economics asso- 
ciation; (3) the chairman of each division and department 
of the Association and the student president of the depart- 
ment of college clubs; (4) the chairman of the budget com- 
mittee; (5) the president-elect; (6) the salaried officers, 
who shall be members without vote 








ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


the annual meeting of the Association on June 28. 1961. 


AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


The text which follows ws that of the constitution anda bylaws of the American Home Econom Association as revised 


CONSTITUTION 


Section 3. The executive board shall consist of the elected 
officers of the Association, the chairman of the budget com- 
mittee, the chairmen of departments and divisions, and the 
president of the department of college clubs; and the 
members shall serve until the close of the annual meeting 
at which their successors are elected. The president-elect 


ind the salaried officers shall be members of the executive 


board without vote 

Section 4. The executive committee of the board shall 
consist of the elected officers, the chairman of the budget 
committee, and one division or department chairman elected 
by the executive board to serve for one year. The president- 
elect and the salaried officers shall be members without vote 

Section &. The board of trustees shall consist of the 
elected officers (as defined in Section 1 of this Article) and 
the executive secretary, who shall act as custodian of the 
seal and the records of the Association 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the council shall determine, but such 
meeting shall not be called so as to shorten or lengthen the 
term of any elected officer by more than six months. How- 
aver, in an emergency the executive board shall have 
iuthority to cancel the annual meeting. The Association 
shall hold at least one business session at the time of the 
innual meeting 


ArticLe VI 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Divisions of the Association consist of members particu- 
larly interested in special phases of home economics subject 
matter; departments consist of members engaged in special 
fields of home economics work. Divisions and departments 
may be organized on the approval of the executive board 
in accordance with Article V, Section 4, of the bylaws 


ArticLe VII 
JOURNAL 


The Association shall issue a professional journal of 
which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will 
shall be vested in the Association 


ArticLte VIII 
4 MENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any annual business meet- 
ing, provided that notice of the proposed amendment is 
given in due form at the preceding annual meeting or by 
mail to all members one month previous to the meeting at 
which it is to be voted on 
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BYLAWS 


ArtIcLe I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of national officers, including officers 
of departments (except the college clubs department) and 
divisions, and members of the nominating committee shall 
be held by ballot mailed to all individual members at 
least one month before the annual meeting. Ballots shall 
be returned in sealed envelopes marked “ballot,” opened 
and counted by an elections committee appointed by the 
executive board 

Section 2. The election of the president shall take place 
one year before she assumes office. After assuming office 
as president, she shall serve until the close of the third 
annual meeting following her election. Only a member of 
the council or one who has served on the council shall 
be eligible for this office. 

Section 3. One vice-president to serve for three years 
shall be elected annually and shall serve until the close of 
the meeting following the election of a successor 

Section 4. A recording secretary and a treasurer shall be 
elected for a term of two years and shall serve until the 
close of the meeting following the election of their respec- 
tive successors. 

Section 5. A nominating committee consisting of five 
members, each member having a two-year term, shall have 
two of its members elected in even years and three of its 
members elected in odd years. The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president before the 
annual meeting following each election 

Such committee shall present two nominations for presi- 
dent-elect and for recording secretary in the odd years, for 
treasurer in the even years, for one vice-president each 
year, and five nominations for members of the nominating 
committee each year. Space should be provided on the 
ballot for the addition of names of other candidates 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast 


ArTIcLe II 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. (1) The president, the vice-presidents, the 
recording secretary, and the treasurer shall have the duties 
usually pertaining to their offices 

(2) The president shall be chairman of the council, of the 
executive board, and of the executive committee. The 
president shall appoint all committees the appointment of 
which is not otherwise specifically prov ided for. She shall 
fill all vacancies, in both elective and appointive offices 
In case of a vacancy in the president’s office, the senior vice- 
president shall fill the unexpired term. 

(3) The president-elect shall be a member of the execu- 
tive board, the executive committee, and the council, but 
without vote, and shall receive copies of all material which 
goes to the members of the executive board. 

(4) The recording secretary shall be responsible for the 
minutes of all business meetings of the Association and its 
governing bodies and shall conduct such correspondence as 


the governing bodies may direct. 

(5) The treasurer shall have custody of all money, bonds, 
notes, deeds, mortgages, and other securities belonging to 
the Association and shall invest and reinvest, as directed 


by the investment committee, all funds of the Association 
held for investment. The treasurer shall pay out money 
only upon receipt of vouchers approved by the executiv: 
) of this Article 
At each annual meeting of the Association the treasurer 


secretary in accordance with Section 1 (7 
shall render a report of receipts and expenditures. Thi 
treasurer shall also give such information in regard to the 
property of the Association in the possession of the treasure: 
is may be requested from time to time by the president 
The executive board may delegate these powers to a deputy 
treasurer for such times as the treasurer may be unabl 
to act 

(6) The duties of all salaried officers shall be determined 
by the executive board, and these officers shall be responsi- 
ble to the executive board 


(7) The executive secretary shall authorize the treasur 


‘ 
to make payments in accordance with the budget after it 
approved by the executive board and the council Th 
executive secretary shall not approve for payment any bills 
not covered by the budget unless authorized so to do by 
the executive board or the executive committee. Duplicates 
of all minutes shall be furnished the executive secretary as 
her authorization for approving payments. Should the 
office of the executive secretary be vacant at any time, the 
president may delegate this power to another officer 

Section 2. (1) The council shall meet at the time of the 
innual meeting of the Association and on the call of the 
president, or at the written request of ten members of the 
council. 

(2) Upon the recommendation of the committee on com- 
mittees, the council shall appoint standing committees and 
such special committees as the executive board may refer 
to it, and it shall receive reports of these committees. It 
shall receive and act upon the recommendations of tl 
executive board in regard to the annual budget and th 
time and place of the annual meeting of the Associatio1 

(3) It shall consider the general policies and needs of 
Association 

(4) One-third of the members « 


f the council shall con- 


stitute a quorum 

Section 3 (1) The executive board shall manage tne 
business of the Association, re port to the council. and refe1 
to the council such matters as it deems desirable. It shal! 
appoint the salaried officers, a deputy treasurer, and ar 
iuditor who is a certified public accountant to audit tl 
official financial records of the Association at least onc: 
i vear The appointment of each officer to the present 
salaried positions shall be for a term of not more tl 
three vears, with the possibility of reappointment f: 
consecutive terms of three vears, with a retirement age « 


1 


65 years. Reappointments shall be made not less that 
six months prior to the expiration of each three-year period 
As new salaried positions are created, definite length 
term of office and stipulation on reappointment shall be 
specified 

(2) It shall appoint such advisory and special committees 
as may be needed or are not otherwise provided for 

(3) It shall set up the necessary procedure for choice ot 
time and place of the annual meeting of the Association and 
submit its recommendations to the council 

(4) The executive board shall meet immediately before 
and after the annual meeting and at other times on call of 








Jou 
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the president, or at the written request of one-half of its 
members 

(5) One-third of the voting members of this board shall 
constitute a quorum 

Section 4. The executive committee shall act for the 
executive board between meetings of the latter. It shall 
meet on the call of the president. Five voting members 
shall constitute a quorum 

Section 5. The board of trustees shall control the property 
of the Association and shall have general oversight of all 
business matters affecting the Association. Five members 
shall constitute a quorum 


Artic.e III 
MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. (1) Membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be open to men and women trained 
in home economics or related fields who are or have been 
professionally concerned with family life or the professions 
related thereto 

(2) Applicants for individual membership in the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association shall have the following 
qualifications for admission to membership in the Asso- 
mation 

4 degree from a college or university with a major in 


home economics; or 


\ degree from a college or university with a major in a 
related field (as biological science, physical science, 
social science, psychology, related art) and, in addi- 
tion, evidence satisfactory to the executive board that 
through subsequent training or experience the person 


has become, in interest and practice, a home economist 


(3) A membership credentials committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the executive board and shall consist of a chair- 
man chosen from the executive board and four members of 
the council. The committee shall be responsible, in con- 
sultation with state associations, for the development and 
interpretation of policies in regard to membership in the 
American Home Economics Association. State member- 
ship credentials committees shall be responsible for receiv- 
ing and approving applications for membership in accord 
with these policies and shall refer doubtful cases to the na- 


tional membe rship credentials committees 


(4) Individual members shall be of three classes All 
shall have voting privileges and shall receive the official 
journal of the Association 

a. Annual members, who shal pay $5 a vear to the na- 

tional organization in addition to state dues. With the 
consent and co-operation of the state associations 
graduating seniors may be granted a rate of $3.50 
national dues for the first year out of college if they 
accept the offer before leaving the campus 

A person who is otherwise qualified but lives where 
there is no affiliated state home economics association 
or where the affiliated state association makes no pro- 
vision for his or her membership may become a mem- 
ber-at-large by paying $5 for annual membership direct 
to the Association office except that members-at-large 
who live outside the United States pay $5.50 for annual 
membership. 
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b. Life members, who have qualified as members and 
have paid $100 at one time to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. They shall be exempt from fur- 
ther dues to the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion but should conform to their respective state re- 
quirements concerning state dues for life members of 
the American Home Economics Association 

c. Honorary members, whom the Association desires to 
honor for exceptional service within the interests of 
the Association. Honorary members shall pay no dues 

(5) Collection of dues shall be the joint responsibility of 


the state and national associations 


(6) Former members applying reinstatement shall be 
required to meet membership req ments in effect at the 
time of reinstatement 

Section 2. State and other affiliated organizations 

(1) A state home economics association in order to affili- 
ite with the American Home Economics Association shall 
include in its constitution the following statements: “The 
object of this organization is the same as that of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, as stated in its constitu- 
tion, Article II. In addition, this association wishes to 
devote itself more specifically to the problems of home eco- 
nomics as they deve lop in its local field.” 

Such an affiliated association may fix the amount of its 
membership dues; but, in addition, it shall collect and send 
to the American Home Economics Association a fee for 
each member, in accordance with the provisions of Article 
III, Section 1, of the bylaws 

Each individual hereafter enrolled in an affiliated state 
association shall meet the qualifications for membership 
in the American Home Economics Association 


(2) Home economics organizations in territorial and in- 
sular possessions of the United States and in Canadian 
provinces may become affiliated with the American Home 
Economics Association on the same basis as state associa- 
tions The term “affiliated state home economics associa- 
tions” will be used to designate all 


Each association affiliated in accordance with Article III 
Section 2 (1) and (2), of the bylaws may be represented on 
the council of the Association by its preside nt and a 
councilor 

(3) A home economics student organization in a college 
may affiliate through an affiliated state home economics 
association by paying such state dues as the latter may 
designate and in addition 15 cents per member national 
dues to be forwarded to the American Home Economics 
Association, the minimum national dues to be $3 per club 
These affiliated clubs form the department of college clubs 
of the Association. They shall be represented on the execu- 
tive board and on the council by the president of the 
college clubs de partment 


(4) An organization, a majority of whose members ars 
engaged in homemaking and all of whose members aré 
eligible for AHEA membership in accordance with Section 
1 (1) and (2) of this Article, may affiliate through a state 
home economics association by paying annually such dues 
as the state association may designate, of which $5 shall be 
forwarded to the American Home Economics Association, 
provided that such members as are engaged in home eco- 
nomics in a professional remunerative occupation are indi- 
vidual members of the Association. The group shall have one 
vote and shall receive the official journal of the Association 
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(5) A group in a foreign country, organized because of 
interest in home economics, may, on approval of the execu- 
tive board, affiliate with the American Home Economics 
Association on payment of an annual fee of $5. It shall 
have no voting privileges but shall receive the official 
journal of the Association. 


ArTICLE IV 
COM MITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be the following committees: 

(1) A committee on committees appointed by the execu- 
tive board. This committee shall recommend to the coun- 
cil, for appointment, the personnel for standing committees 
and for such special committees as may be referred to this 
committee. 

(2) An advisory editorial committee appointed annually 
by the executive board. The duty of the advisory editorial 
committee shall be to assist the editor in maintaining the 
official journal on a high standard as regards both subject 
matter and manner of presentation. 

(3) An advisory committee for the department of college 
clubs appointed annually by the executive board. 

(4) An investment committee consisting of the president, 
the executive secretary, the treasurer, one vice-president 
selected annually by the executive board, and the chairman 
of the budget committee. The treasurer shall serve as 
chairman. 

The investment committee shall have general supervision 
of the investment and reinvestment of all funds of the 
Association held for investment, shall designate banks to 
be used as depositories of Association funds, and shall 
designate individuals to be bonded, the amounts of these 
bonds, and the agencies furnishing them. A decision reached 
by a majority of its members and expressed either by vote 
at a meeting or in writing without a meeting shall be binding 
upon the committee. 

(5) An advisory budget committee consisting of the pres- 
ident, the treasurer, the executive secretary, and a past 
president and a vice-president to be designated annually by 
the president, the chairman to be designated by the presi- 
dent. This committee is empowered to draft and present 
the budget to the executive board and to act in an advisory 
capacity in following the operation of the budget during 
the fiscal year, which shall be from August 1 to July 31 

(6) A membership credentials committee as provided for 
in Article III, Section 1 (3) of the bylaws. 

(7) Elections committee as provided for in Article I, 
Section 1 of the bylaws. 

Section 2. The council or the executive board or the ex- 
ecutive committee may appoint other committees as needed 

Section 3. Each standing committee shall report to the 
council at the time of the annua! meeting of the Association 
and submit reports at such other times as may be directed 
by the council or the executive board. 

Other committees shall report as occasion demands. 


ARTICLE V 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. Each division and department shall have a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and such com- 
mittees as the division or department shall from time to 
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time authorize. Divisions and departments, with the excep- 
tion of the department of college clubs, shall elect their own 
officers by mail, their nominations to be a part of the ballot 
mailed by the Association to all members. The chairman 
shall be elected one year before she assumes office. An 
annual report of the work of each division and department 
shall be made at the Association business meeting. 

The college clubs department shall have its own standing 
rules developed in harmony with the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. These 
rules shall provide for the election of the officers of the 
department. 

Each division and department shall have control of any 
funds that it may raise; but such funds may not be raised 
except with the consent of the council or executive board 
of the Association. With the approval of the council, a 
division or department may establish special qualifications 
for its membership in addition to those for membership in 
the Association 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the program 
of the annual meeting of the Association for division and 
department meetings, and the proceedings of these meetings 
shall be included in the published reports of the Association 
The executive board shall provide, from the funds of the 
Association, such appropriations toward the work of the 
divisions and departments as the funds may permit 

Section 3. Divisions and departments shall be represented 
on the council and on the executive board of the Association 
by their chairmen. The department of college clubs shall 
be represented on both bodies by its president 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common in- 
terest not provided for in existing divisions or departments 
may hold meetings at the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Association subject to the approval of the 
executive board. After three such meetings the group may 
petition the executive board for admission as a regular 
division or department of the Association 


ArticLte VI 


The American Home Economics Association shall serve 
as a sponsor of the Future Homemakers of America. The 
executive board of the AHEA shall appoint representatives 
to serve on the advisory board of that organization 


Articte VII 
\MENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any business meeting of the 
Association, provided that notice of the proposed amend- 
ment be given in due form at least one month in advance 


Articte VIII 
CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Business shall be conducted according to Robert’s Rules 
of Order. 
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Statistical Report of State Associations 


(For fiscal year ending July 31, 1951) 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa. 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississipp 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
(oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

At Large 

Life Members 
Honorary Members 


Total 


The Association also has 3 affiliated foreign associations. 


INDI- HOME- 
VIDUAL MAKERS COLLEGE 
| MEMBERS GROUPS CLUBS 
225 ] 8 
179 4 
289 1] 
1,177 9 25 
131 5 
252 3 
70 l 2 
288 3 
343 5 
311 16 
125 l 
115 2 3 
1,144 2 18 
746 16 
612 2 1] 
491 2 13 
373 l 13 
428 2 10 
134 3 
250 l 5 
197 7 
615 ] 1] 
582 } 1] 
$51 14 
963 2 12 
135 3 2 
297 3 7 
17 2 l 
77 2 
362 3 
102 5 
1,405 3 12 
685 l 15 
153 l 2 
945 2 24 
348 2 12 
146 l 3 
688 l 17 
$2 
106 2 
139 2 7 
SY 2 2 
396 l 16 
910 l 29 
164 } 
100 l 
$24 l +8] 
338 3 10 
254 10 
603 2 5 
77 2 l 
106 3 
56 
) 
19 ,590* 64 133 


577 


Sub-total 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERMANENT 
HEADQUARTERS FUND AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1951 


Rk 


, 081 
1,488 
, 803 
10,775 
679 
748 
855 
1,317 
762 
5,027 
211 
466 
12,486 
,914 
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— we Ort 


964 
318 
555 
, 296 
,910 
3,541 

613 
1,133 

147 
2,017 


18] 


~] = tO 
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318. 


709 
568 
8,565 
, 546 

858 
, 736 
563 
553 
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Province III 42.¢ 


Province IV 6 
Province VI 15 
Miscellaneous gifts 4,054 
Interest on investments 6,081 


Deferred income 221. 


Loss on sale of bonds (de- 
ducted from total) 883 





* Of this total, 2,424 are graduating seniors. 
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Presidents of Affiliated State Associations—195 1-52 


Alabama—Ruth Stovall, Alabama College, Montevallo (Until October 1951) 

Virginia Coker, Farmers Home Administration, Montgomery (After October 1951) 
Arizona—Mrs. Eva W. Scully, State Department of Vocational Education, 200 State House, Phoenix 
Arkansas—Ruth Powell, School Lunch Division, Department of Education, Little Rock 
California—Martha Harms, Box 446, Clovis 
Colorado—Mrs. Hazel A. Fehlmann, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Connecticut—Mrs. Ruth R. Clark, University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Delaware—Mrs. Mary Lincoln, 907 Westover Road, Wilmington 
D. C.—Frances Kirkpatrick, 2150 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington 7 
Florida—Anna Mae Sikes, Florida Extension Service, Tallahassee 
Georgia—Mrs. Fred B. Wenn, Smith-Hughes Vocational School, 232 Pryor Street, S. W., Atlanta 3 
Hawau—Mrs. Marie Ehlke, 3031 Manoa Road, Honolulu 
Idaho—Mrs. Dorothy Stephens, Ada County Court House, Boise 
Ilinois—Mrs. Mary Lawton Wright, 745 North Wabash, Chicago 
Indiana—Ruth Schooler, 524 Garfield Street, Gary 
lowa—Louise Rosenfeld, Iowa Extension Service, Ames 
Kansas—Edna Hill, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Kentucky—Patti Bolin, Morehead State College, Morehead 
Lowsiana—Mrs. Grace B. Brasher, Box 587, Alexandria 
Maine—Mrs. Agnes Gibbs, Station WCSH, Portland 
Maryland—Mrs. Gertrude B. Marsh, State Department of Education, 1201 Mathieson Building, Baltimore 2 
Massachusetts—Helen S. Mitchell, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Michigan—Gertrude Manchester, Eastern High School, Lansing 
Minnesota—Mrs. Geraldine Graves Gardiner, Division of Social Welfare, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul 
Mississippi— Mrs. Mary Ellen Pope, 424 Twenty-second Street, South, Columbus 
Missouri—June Cozine, Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville 
Montana—Mildred Leigh, Montana State College, Bozeman 
Nebraska—Martha E. Artist, 5017 Underwood Street, Omaha 
Nevada—Margaret M. Griffin, University of Nevada, Reno 
New Hampshire—Frances Platts, 31 Baker Street, Dover (Until October 1951) 

Ruth Cutter, 6 South State Street, Concord (After October 1951) 
New Jersey—Mrs. Florence Heal, 331 Kenilworth Avenue, Moorestown 
New Merico—M. Winnie Pool, 320 S. W. Liberty Street, Portales (Until October 1951) 
New York—Frederica Carlton, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
North Carolina—Mrs. Eugenia Van Landingham, Extension Service, Tarboro 
North Dakota—Betty Frahm, Montana Dakota Utilities, Bismarck 
Ohio—Mrs. Alice King, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Oklahoma—June Scott, Box 201, Public Service Company of Oklahoma, Tulsa (Until October 1951) 

Blanche Portwood, State Department of Education, State Capitol, Oklahoma City (After October 1951) 
Oregon—Mrs. Alice Wieman, 10819 S. W. Capitol Highway, Portland 
Pennsylvania—Mrs. Sam Craig, 300 Swissvale Avenue, Pittsburgh 18 
Puerto Rico—Mrs. Ana L. Reyes Martinez, Insular Board of Vocational Education, Box 4552, San Juan 
Rhode Island—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall, 122% High Street, Wakefield 
South Carolina—Ellen May Miner, South Carolina Electric & Gas Company, Columbia 
South Dakota—Lillian Lund, State College, Brookings 
Tennessee—Leah L. Parker, 1110 James Building, Chattanooga 
Texas—Albertine Berry, c/o Mrs. Tucker’s Food Products, Sherman 
Utah—Gladys Walz, 326 East First South, Salt Lake City 
Vermont—Rhoda Hyde, Franklin County Extension Service, St. Albans 
Virginia—Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, State Department of Education, Richmond 
Washington—Goldie Manning, 2314 Seventh Street, Bremerton 
West Virginia—Mrs. Rachel H. Ferguson, State Department of Health, Charleston 
Wisconsin—Ethelyn Robinson, Shorewood High School, Shorewood (Until November 3, 1951) 

Mabel Otteson, 705 Whipple Street, Eau Claire (After November 3, 1951) 

Wyoming—Alice Ford, Senior High School, Cheyenne 
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Officers and Committees — 1951-52 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 


President, Florence Fallgatter, lowa State College, Ames 
President-elect, *Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, McCall's 
Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Vice-Presidents, Olga P. Brucher, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston 
Catherine T. Dennis, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
* Beulah V. Gillaspie, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville 
Recording Secretary, *Jessie McQueen, American Gas As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Treasurer, U. Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Council 
Past Presidents 
Elected and Salaried Officers 
President and Councilor of Each Affiliated State Association 
Chairmen of Divisions and Departments 
President of the Department of College Clubs 
Chairman of the Budget Committee 
President-elect 


Board of Trustees 


Elected Officers of the Association as listed above 
Executive Secretary 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association as listed in column 1 
Chairmen of Divisions and Departments 

President of the Department of College Clubs 
Chairman of Budget Committee 

President-elect 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 


Executive Committee 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Chairman of Budget Committee 

Elected Member (Jessie E. Heathman, 330 Mumford Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois) 

President-elect 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 


Headquarters Staff Officers 


1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C 


Executive Secretary, Mildred Horton 

Editor of Publications, Mrs. Mary Hawkins 
Field Secretary, Frances Urban 

Business Manaae A Mrs Gertrude N Stiebe r 


DIVISIONS 


Art 


Chairman, *Dorothy Barfoot, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan 

Vice-Chairman, *Lula E. Smith, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 

Secretary, Mrs. Beth Keeler Wham, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 


Family Economics—Home Management 


Chairman, *Christine Newark, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 10 

Vice-Chairman, *Louise A. Young, 438 University Farm 
Place, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Secretary, Lucile Ketchum, Apartment 10, 427 Grove Street, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, *Gertrude E. Chittenden, Iowa State College, 
Ames 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City 

Secretary, Marguerite F. Little, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, *Elizabeth Dyar, Colorado State College, Fort 
Collins 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Mary Brown Patton, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10 

Secretary, Helen L. Gillum, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4 
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Housing and Household Equipment 


Chairman, *Mrs. Lenore Sater Thye, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA, Beltsville, Mary- 
land 

Vice-Chairman, *Bernice Strawn, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, Jessie McQueen, American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


September 1951 


Textiles aad Clothing 
Chairman, *Elizabeth Tarpley, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin 12 
Vice-Chairman, *Alice Linn, Extension Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Secretary, Lillian E. Brehm, Iowa State College, Ames 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, Mrs. Mildred T. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg 

Chairman-elect, *Laura W. Drummond, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York 

Vice-Chairman, Louise A. Stedman, University of Min- 
nesota, University Farm, St. Paul 1 

Secretary, *Marie Dirks, 602 Broadway, Normal, Illinois 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 


Chairman, Louise Keller, State Department of Education, 
Des Moines 19, Iowa 

Chairman-elect, *Irene E. McDermott, Board of Public 
Education, Room 112, Administration Building, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Vice-Chairman, Irene Patterson, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Secretary, *Margaret H. Pritchard, 2420 Virginia Street 
Berkeley, California 


Extension Service 


Chairman, Jessie E. Heathman, 330 Mumford Hall, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 

Chairman-elect, *Hazel E. Reed, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Gayle Roberts Wilson, County Court 
House, Fort Worth 2, Texas 

Secretary, *Winifred Eastwood, Home Bureau Office, Mar- 
ket Street, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Farmers Home Administration 


Chairman, Mrs. Ocie Jones O’Brien, 1413 Westbrook Ave- 
nue, Richmond, Virginia 

Chairman-elect, *H. Marie Pickett, 404 Federal Building, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Vice-Chairman, Grace R. Hansen, 706A East 12th Street 
Rolla, Missouri 

Secretary, *Marian L. Babcock, 1213 West Avenue, Medina, 
New York 


Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted, 2119 East Lake 
of Isles Boulevard, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 

Chairman-elect, *Iris Davenport, Farm and Ranch—South- 
ern Agriculturalist, Nashville 1, Tennessee 

Secretary, Elspeth Bennett, Ralston Purina Co., Checker- 
board Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, Ruth L. Godfrey, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington 

Chairman-elect, *Grace Augustine, Iowa State College, Ames 

Vice-Chairman, Carolyn Cason, Iowa State College, Ames 

Secretary, *Frances Jean Weaver, 25 Queensbury Street, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. E. G. Hendrickson, 1804 Seventh Street 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 

Chairman-elect, *Mrs. Grace M. Farr, 6896 Mill Road 
Brecksville, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Ella Olson, 412 Eighth Avenue, South 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Secretary, *Mrs. Helen Everett Stevenson, Post Office Box 


#3557, Baytown, Texas 


Research 


Chairman, Faith Fenton, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Chairman-elect, *Doretta Schlaphoff, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 3 

Vice-Chairman, Tessie Agan, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan 

Secretary, *Frances O. Van Duyne, 1201 West Oregon Street 


Urbana, Illinois 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, Eleanore T. Lurry, Department of Welfare, 250 
Church Street, New York 10, New York 

Chairman-elect, *Mrs. Elsie Wells Russell, 116 Temple 
Street, Room 504, Los Angeles 12, California 

Vice-Chairman, Mildred Krohn, California State Health 
Department, 703 State Building, Los Angeles 12, Califor- 
nia 

Secretary, *Conie C. Foote, 1012 Scarritt Building, 818 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


College Clubs 


President, *Patricia Doyle, University of Omaha, Omaha 
Nebraska 

First Vice-President, *Evelyn Marshall, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 

Second Vice-President, *Sue Walker, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 

Secretary, *Margaret Ohl, Connecticut College, New London 
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COMMITTEES 


The addresses of committee members show their professional connections. 
Abbreviations: BL, designated in bylaws; EB or P, appointed by the executive board or president; C, recommended by 


committee on committees to the council. 


AHEA Health (C) 


G. Dorothy Williams, Department of Health, Bureau of 
Nutrition, 125 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y., 
* Chairman 

* Dorothy L. Krieger, Central High School, Muncie, In- 
diana 

* Mabel Mack, Extension Service, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

Louise Mojonnier, Illinois Institute of Technology, 3300 
South Federal Street, Chicago 16 

* Mary Ross, State Department of Health and Welfare, 
State House, Augusta, Maine 

Charlotte M. Young, Savage Hall, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


AHEA Public Relations 


Chairman, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman, Jane Tiffany Wagner, Carl Byoir & Asso- 
ciates, 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Ex officio, President of the Association (Florence Fall- 


gatter) 


Re prese ntiing De partme nis 


Colleges and Universities, Lelia Massey, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 

Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education, Clara Lee 
Cone, Atlanta Public Schools, City Hall, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia 

Extension Service, Beatrice Billings, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst 


Farmers Home Administration, Ann E. Russell, Farmers 


Home Administration, 104 Twenty-first Avenue, South, 


Nashville, Tennessee 

Home Economics in Business, * Medane Marchbanks, J 
Walter Thompson Company, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N 4 

Home Economics in Institution Administration, Lenore M 
Sullivan, Iowa State College, Ames 

Homemaking, Mrs. Blanche Bair Oldham, 2208 South Knoll 
Street, Arlington 2, Virginia 

Research, Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, State College 

Social Welfare and Public Health* Mrs. Iva B. Bennett, 
New York City Department of Health 


College Clubs, * Evelyn Marshall, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxvill 


Representing State Presidents 


* Gertrude Manchester, Eastern High School, 200 N. Penn 
Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 


AHEA Publications, Advisory Editorial on 
(EB-BL) 


Dorothy D. Scott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


* Chairman 


Pclicies 


* Martha E. Artist, Board of Education, 3902 Davenport, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

* Katherine Goeppinger, Iowa State College Press, 330 
Memorial Union, Ames 

Frances A. Johnston, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

* Elda Robb, Simmons College, 300 Fenway, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 


Te ch nical 


Georgian Adams, Office of Experiment Stations, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C 

Arnold Baragar University of Nebraska, Lincoln 1 

* Edith Berry, Extension Service, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10 

Ruth Connor, Florida State University, Tallahassec 

Marion Featherstone, University of Idaho, Moscow 

* Gertrude Humphreys, Extension Service, Oglebay Hall, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 

* Geneveve Johnston, Board of Education, 807 N. E. Broad- 
way, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 

* Ruth T. Lehman, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10 

* Ruth M. Leverton, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 1 

*Wylle B. McNeal, 319 Mitchell Street, Ithaca, New 
York 

Mrs. Anita Kezer Morton, Building L, Iowa State College, 
Ames 

* Pauline Paul, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Ethel L. Phelps, University of Minnesota, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1 

* Margaret G. Reid, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

* Mildred M Reynolds, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
32d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

Hazel Shultz, Indiana University, Bloomingtor 

* Mrs. Virginia Messenger Stapley, Okluhom: 
lege, Stillwater 

* Elisabeth Sutherland, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Letitia Walsh, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Ethelwyn B. Wilcox, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan 

*G. Dorothy Williams, Department of Health, Bureau of 
Nutrition, 125 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y 


ivi Col- 
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Awards (C) 


Margaret S. Chaney, Connecticut College, New London, 
* Chairman 

Alice M. Biester, University of Minnesota, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

* Margaret L. Fincke, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

* Milicent L. Hathaway, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

* Olive Sheets, Mississippi Experiment Station, State Col- 


lege 
Gladys E. Vail, Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Budget, Advisory on (P-BL) 


A Past President (Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 
Raymond Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota), Chairman 

President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 

Treasurer of the Association (U. Vivian Crow) 

A Vice-President (* Beulah V. Gillaspie) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Advisory on (EB or P) 


Alpha Latzke, Kansas State College, Manhattan (2 years), 
Chairman 

Gertrude E. Chittenden, Iowa State College, Ames (1 year) 

May Cresswell, Extension Service, State College, Missis- 
sippi (2 years) 

Mrs. Ethelyn O. Greaves, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan (3 years) 

E. Neige Todhunter, Box 1051, University of Alabama, 
University (1 year) 

President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 

Chairman of Legislative Committee, ex officio (Mrs. Mar- 
garet S. Manger) 

(The steering committee of the research department is to 

serve as a counseling committee to this committee.) 


College Clubs, Advisory on (EB-BL) 


. 

Lucile Alexander, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Chairman 

*Edna A. Hill, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Jeannette Lee, Michigan State College, East Lansing 


Committees (EB-BL) 


* Catherine T. Dennis, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina, Chairman 

Mrs. Florence LaGanke Harris, Cleveland Press, East 9th 
and Rockwell, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

* Claribel Nye, 129 Giannini Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Elizabeth A. Rivers, Farmers Home Administration, 115 
Federal Courts, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Ethelyn C. Robinson, Shorewood High School, 1701 East 
Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

*Mrs. Eva Scully, State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, 400 Arizona State Building, Phoenix, Arizona 

President (Florence Fallgatter) 

A Vice-President (* Beulah V. Gillaspie) 


September 1951 


Constitution and Bylaws (C) 


* Helen Stacey, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 418 East Clifton Terrace Apartments, 
Washington 9, D. C. 

Mary Gillespie, State Department of Vocational Education, 
State College, New Mexico 

Rhoda A. Hyde, Vermont Extension Service, Box 109. St. 
Albans 

* Mrs. Florence Ritchie, 2275 Hillside, St. Paul, Minnesota 

* Mrs. Eva Scully, State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, 400 Arizona State Building, Phoenix, Arizona 

Ona Smith, Louisiana State University, Box 8604. Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


Consumer Interests (C) 


Henrietta M. Thompson, Box 1983, University of Alabama, 
University, Chairman 

Sadye F. Adelson, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 

Edna P. Amidon, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. (liaison wit} National 
Consumer-Retailer Council) 

Myrtle J. Anderson, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania (liaison 
with American Standards Association) 

* Esther Cooley, Agricultural Extension Service. Seaman 
H. Knapp Building, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge 

Inez LaBossier, Extension Service, New Jersey College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

* Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dyeing, Silver Spring, Maryland 

* Mrs Isabelle McGovran 6222 42d Avenue Hy ittsville, 
Marvland 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, Ellen H. Richards Institute, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State Colleg 

*Christine Newark, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
(liaison with family economics-home management 
division) 

Ruth O’Brien, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA, Washington 25, D. C 

*Leah L. Parker, Tennessee Valley Authority. 1110 James 
Building, Chattanooga 

Beth Peterson, E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware _ 

Mary Whitlock, University of Rhode Island, Kingston 


Elections (C) 


Mrs. Sherman F. Johnson, 118 North Jackson Street, Ariing- 
ton 1, Virginia, * Chairman 

(The names of the committee members will appear in the 

May 1952 JourNAL.) 
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Evaluation (C) 
General 


Mrs. Clara Brown Arny, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul 1, Chairman 


* Margaret E. Beeman, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

*Sara E. Blackwell, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

* Sara Ann Brown, 111 Oglebay Hall, West Virginia Univer- 


sity, Morgantown 

Mrs. Elizabeth Crandall, Quinn Hall, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston 

Mrs. Frances 8S. Goldsmith, University of Louisville 


* 


. 


Louisville, Kentucky 

Mrs. Enid Sater Ross, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, USDA, Beltsville, Maryland 

* Mrs. Eva D. Wilson, The Pennsylvania State College 


sf 


ité ( ollege 


Subcommittee on House Planning 


Margaret E. Beeman, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, Chairman 
Mary A. Mason, Box 3804, Texas State College for Women 


Denton 


Subdcommittee on Textiles anda Clothing 


Mrs. Frances 8. Goldsmith, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, * Chairman 

* Mrs. Lucille A. Hunt, 1725 Orrington Avenue, Evanston 
Illinois 

* Doris Myers, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


Executive Committee 


(See page 579 for personnel 


Fellowship Awards (C) 


Edna Meshke« University of California, Santa Barbara 
* (‘hairman 

* Anna Carol Fults, 208 Science Hall, Florida State Univer- 
sitv. Tallahassee 

Starley M. Hunter, Gwynn Hall, University of Missouri 
Columbia 

* Lela O'Toole, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater 

Martha Potgieter, University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Doretta Schlaphoff, University of Nebraska 
(liaison with Omicron Nu) 


Lincoln 
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Home Economics in Higher Education (EB or P) 


Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Chairman 

Hester Chadderdon, Iowa State College, Ames 

* June Cozine, Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville 

Edna A. Hill, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Dorothy D. Scott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

*Mrs. Mildred T. Tate, 
Blacksburg 

Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


Home Safety Education (C) 


Irene L. Muntz, Rochester Gas & Electric Company, 89 
East Avenue, Rochester 4, New York. Chairman 

Ann F. Beggs, Extension Service, Pettee Hall, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham 

* Anne Hall, Boyden High School, Salisbury, North Carolina 

* Mrs. Marye A. Karch, Walter Freund Bread Company, 
920 South Taylor Street, St. Louis 10, Missouri 

Marvy B. Settle, Virginia Extension Service, Blacksburg 

* Marv Bell Vaughan, Department of Education, Frank- 


fort, Kentucky 


International (C) 


Hazel M. Hatcher, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, * Chairman 

Marion H. Steele, AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W 
Washington 9, D.C., Secretary 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, New York (liaison with Omicron 
Nu) 

Iris Davenport, Farm and Ranch-Southern Agru ultu 
Nashville 
cron) 

* Patricia Doyle, University of Omaha, 60th and Dodge 
Streets, Omaha, Nebraska 

* Mrs. Margaret M. Hard, State College of Washington, 
Pullman 

Marrietta Henderson, Family Life Education Program, 
Box 7347 Court House Station, Asheville, North Caro- 


; 


Tennessee (liaison with Phi Upsilon Omi- 


lina 
Eunice Heywood, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25 
D.C 


*Flemmie Kittrell, Howard University, Washington, D. C 

Berenice Mallory, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C 

Sister Agnes Marie, Regis College, Weston 93, Massachu- 
setts 

Sybil L. Smith, 1421 44th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

Louise Stanley, 3725 Macomb Street, N.W., Washington 16, 
D.C 

* Sybil Woodruff, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Chairman of the Advisory Committee on College Clubs 
(Lucile Alexander, Ohio State University, Columbus 10) 

Adviser of Future Homemakers of America (Lela Smartt, 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.) 

Field Secretary (Frances Urban) 
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Investment (EB-BL) 


Treasurer of the Association, Chairman (U. Vivian Crow) 

President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 

A Vice-President (* Olga Brucher) 

Chairman of the Advisory Committee on the Budget (Mrs. 
Katharine M. Alderman) 


Legislative (C) 


Mrs. Margaret S. Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, Chairman 

Mrs. J. T. Bradley, Frankfort, Kentucky 

* Mrs. Bertha Akin Gregory, 4531 Van Ness Street, N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. 

Janet N. Jardine, State Department of Education, 175 West 
State Street, Trenton 8, New Jersey 

Mrs. Helene G. Jennings, RD #2, Montpelier, Vermont 

* Lillian H. Locke, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York 

Mrs. Margaret B. Long, 605 Ocean Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

* Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Mrs. Margaret T. Wilcox, 910 North 19th Street, Boise, 
Idaho 


Local Arrangements for 1952 Annual Meeting 
(EB or P) 


* Ethel Powell, 1809 Pacific Avenue, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Chairman 

* Mrs. Florence Heal, 331 Kenilworth Avenue, Moorestown, 
New Jersey, Vice-Chairman 


Membership Credentials (EB-BL) 


Lela A. Tomlinson, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, Chairman 

Martha E. Artist, Board of Education, 3902 Davenport 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


Nominating (Elected by Ballot) 


Edna P. Amidon, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., * Chairman 

* Johnie Christian, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

* Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean, Swift and Company, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago, Illinois 

* Elizabeth Moss, 308 North Evergreen, Memphis 12, Ten- 
nessee 

Margaret Ritchie, University of Idaho, Moscow 


September 1951 


Permanent Headquarters Fund (C) 


* Gertrude Drinker, 421 North Park Drive, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 418 East Clifton Terrace Apartments, 
Washington 9, D. C. 

* Frances Champion, State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 

Mabel M. Davis, Adams School, 800 West Adams Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 

* Patricia Doyle, University of Omaha, 60th and Dodge 
Streets, Omaha, Nebraska 

Alice M. Ford, Cheyenne Public Schools, 2614 Warren 
Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Margaret McEniry, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Pierre, South Dakota 

Lela Smartt, Future Homemakers of America, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25 
D.C. 

Mrs. Helen T. Waters, Monongahela Power Company, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia 

Treasurer (U. Vivian Crow) 


Program for the 1952 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 


Olga P. Brucher, University of Rhode Island, Kingston 
* Chairman 

* Albertine Berry, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., Sherman 
Texas 

Sara Ann Brown, 111 Oglebay Hall, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown 

* Ruth C. Cowles, State Department of Education, 302 State 
Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut 

* Catherine T. Dennis, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina 

* Jessie E. Heathman, 330 Mumford Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

* Ethel Powell, 1809 Pacific Avenue, Atlantic Citv, New 
Jerse y 

President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 


Program-of-Work (C) 


* Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, McCall’s Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, Chairman 

* Beulah I. Coon, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

* Catherine T. Dennis, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina 

* Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond 16, Virginia 

* Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Van Rensselaer Hall, New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca 

President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 

Chairmen of divisions and departments 
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Resolutions at the 1952 Annual Meeting (C) 


* Mrs. Ella Riedell Williams, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, Chairman 

*Irma Ayers, University of Delaware, Newark 

* Mrs. Ella O. Morrison, 52 Terrace Road, Asheville, North 
Carolina 

President of the Association (Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretary (Mildred Horton) 
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Review of Advertising (EB or P) 


Fern Carl, 206 Bevier Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
* Chairman 

*Statie Erikson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

* Mrs. Mina Lamb, Texas Technological College, Lubbock 

Margaret I. Liston, Iowa State College, Ames 

Eleanor Morrison, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
47 Division Avenue, North, Grand Rapids 


REPRESENTATIVES 


American Standards Association, Council and the Con- 


sumer Goods Committee of the (EB or P) 


Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32d and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, Repre- 
sentative 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, McCall’s Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, Alternate 

* Doris Myers, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania, Alternate 


Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and NEA 
(EB or P) 


* Nellie Buckey, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Louise Keller, State Department of Education, Des Moines, 


Iowa 


Fédération internationale de l’Enseignement ménager 


(EB or P) 


Committee of Five Representing Main Affiliated Countries 

North American representative (Canada and United 
States) 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 


curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C 
North American group 


(Representing the United States) 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C., Chatrman 
Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin 12 
Rua Van Horn, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of 


the (EB or P) 


Representative of the department of elementary, secondary, 
and adult education (*Christine Finlayson, State College 
Station, Fargo, North Dakota) 

Field Secretary (Frances Urban) 


National Consumer-Retailer Council (EB or P) 


Edna P. Amidon, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., Representative 

Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio, Alternate 

Mildred Horton, AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C., Representative 

Inez LaBossier, Extension Service, New Jersey College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Rep- 
resentative 

*Day Monroe, 2311 West 17th Street, Topeka, Kansas, 
Representative 

* Christine Newark, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Alternate 

Mary Rokahr, Extension Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D. C., Alternate 


School Lunch, Joint Committee of AHEA and ADA 
and SFSA on (EB or P) 


Representing the American Home Economics Association 


* Helen G. Ward, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond 16, Virginia, Chairman 

Daisy I. Purdy, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater 

Rosa Spearman, School Lunch Division, Charlotte Board 
of Education, Charlotte, North Carolina 

LeVelle Wood, Campbell Hall, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee (EB or P) 


Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C., Delegate 

* Mrs. Bertha Akin Gregory, 4531 Van Ness Street, N. W., 
Washington 16, D. C 

Mildred Horton, AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C., Alternate 

Mrs. Margaret S. Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria, 
Virginia 

Frances Urban, AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C 
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1951-52 Plans for Action (Continued) 


ART 


The plan for action for the art division for 1951-52 
includes 


1. Suggested state projects (to be carried on by 
state chairmen): 

a. List material and addresses of movies, slides, 
exhibits, books, and magazines that may be 
available for use by groups within the state 

b. Suggest the use of speakers or exhibits in the 
state program that will interpret the role art 
may play in everyday living 


3. Other suggested projects for the division (to be 
carried on by the officers of the division): 

a. Send frequent letters to state chairmen to 
make available bibliographies, lists, books, 
and magazines 

b. Notify those concerned of the hour and place 
of the division’s work meeting at the time of 
the national meeting 

The division also proposes to continue last year’s 

plan for action. Each home economist who sees 
art as one facet of balanced living is urged to: 
1. Analyze the contribution related art makes to 





e. Continue the preparation and presentation of daily living 


radio and television material 2. Recognize the correlation of art with other areas 
d. Stress the publication of articles and abstracts of home economics at every level 

in the JouRNAL and elsewhere 3. See where art as a universal “language” can be 
e. Make use of information from the surveys employed to advantage in a public relations pro- 

collected this year so that the state chairman gram 

may see the significance in participating in 4. Realize that art training makes for better con- 


surveys and developing an on-going program sumer practices and increased consumer satis- 

f. Prepare suggestions for the coming art chair- 
man under the direction of the present state 5. Further international understanding through an 
art chairman 

Suggested national projects: 

a. Compile the results of the survey on the 
“need for art training and its uses,” and make 
it available to all who participated in the 
survey 

b. Stimulate interest in research 


faction 


appreciation of the arts and crafts of all peoples 
DorotHuy Barroot, Chairman 


te 


[The chairman regrets that the summer flood dis- 
aster in Kansas made it impossible for the division’s 
plan for action to be mailed in time to reach the 
JOURNAL Offices before the preceding sections of the 
JOURNAL had gone to press. | 


International Congress on Home Economics 
to Meet in Edinburgh in 1953 


An International Congress on Home Economics, sponsored by the Educa- 
tion Departments of the United Kingdom, is to be held in Edinburgh in 1953, 
during the week August 12 to 18. It is expected that a record number of 
delegates, over a thousand from between 20 and 30 countries, will attend 
the Congress. The date has been chosen to allow delegates who so wish, to 
remain in Edinburgh for the International Festival of Music and Drama 
which follows immediately. 

Although this will be the first occasion on which Great Britair has had 
the honor of acting as hostess country for the Congress, the parent body, 
la Fédération internationale de |’Enseignement ménager, whose headquarters 
is at Fribourg, Switzerland, has been in existence for over forty years and 
has held seven previous congresses, the last three being in Berlin (1934), 
Copenhagen (1939), and Stockholm (1949). 

The themes to be discussed will deal with the professional aspects and with 
the importance of the contribution of home economics to modern life. 

The chairman of the organizing committee is J. B. Frizell, C.B.E., Director 
of Education for Edinburgh. The Congress office is at 46 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh 3, Scotland. 
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SODA MAKES THESE MODERNIZED 
SUGAR COOKIES DELICIOUS 


Most of us cherish fond memories of the big, crisp sugar cookies of another generation. These 
are rarely made nowadays because the process of rolling, cutting and baking is time-consuming. 
But their outstanding characteristics - crispness, tenderness, fragility — can be duplicated easily in 
modern refrigerator cookies, using Baking Soda as the leavening. 


BAKING S 


The new Baking Soda-vinegar formula as used in this recipe makes Baking Soda easy and con- 
I 

venient to use as leavening. And both Baking Soda and vinegar have a tendcrizing effect on the 

gluten of the flour used for all baked products. 


Remember that Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are pure bicarbonate of 





soda. Baked products made from either brand are of highest quality. 


REFRIGERATOR SUGAR COOKIES 
(Makes about 8 dozen cookies) 
3/2 cups sifted all-purpose 1 cup butter 
flour 144 cups sugar 
teaspoon Arm & Hammer 1 egg 
Brand or Cow Brand 3 tablespoons white 
Baking Soda (distilled) vinegar 
1 teaspoon salt 142 teaspoons vanilla 


Sift flour, Baking Soda and salt together. Cream butter 
until soft and smooth. Add sugar gradually, creaming un- 
til light. Add egg and beat vigorously until fluffy. Add 
one half the dry ingredients and mix well. Add vinegar 
and vanilla and blend. ‘Then add remaining dry ingredi- 
¢ 7 mixing thoroughly. Divide in 3 portions, shape in 
lls about 2 inches in diameter, and wrap in waxed paper. 
a in refrigerator overnight. Bake as needed. Slice 
oky about %-inch thick and place on ungreased cooky 
et. Sprinkle lightly with sugar. Bake at 375° F. (mod- 
, ite oven) for 8 to 10 minutes, until edges are delicately 

owned. 


{ ; 


~ 


Home Economics Department 





Teaching Angles for You 

Note that the proportion of Baking Soda to vinegar in 
the sugar cooky recipe is standard (% teaspoon to | table- 
spoon vinegar), although the amount of Baking Soda is 
quite small. This amount of Baking Soda insures the crisp- 
ness and delicacy of the cookies without causing them to 
spread in baking. 

Ihe secret of easy slicing of refrigerator cookies is a 
fairly high proportion of shortening in the recipe. The 
shortening becomes firm when chilled, and it is this firm- 
ness which permits neat slicing of the dough. 

In unusually warm weather, Tt is sometimes advisable to 
chill the wr: ipped rolls of cooky dough in the ice cube or 
frozen food storage comp: irtment rather than the food stor- 
age compartment of the refriger: itor. 


Send for Free Teaching Aids 
These aids include a teaching textbook on uses of Baking 
Soda: also student folders on cookies and hot breads, each 
one containing a number of tested recipes. See coupon in 
Coupon Service Section, this issue 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS = 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 

Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: Cookery 
Parchment, Heavy Waxed Paper, 
Shelf Paper, Pie Tape, Freezer 
Paper, Pressing Parchment, Place 
Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Paper, 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


4. Nat’l. Elec. Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Farm & Home Freezer 
Section 
Mail promptly for your free copy 

of “The Home Freezer Way to 

Better Home Management.” This 

16-page teacher's manual is based 

upon research from authoritative 
sources, includes latest improve- 
ments in freezer teacher technique. 








2. Kellogg Company 

Handy Memo Calendar for 1951- 
52 School Year. 11 x 8% inches, 
spiral bound. Historical events and 
holidays are marked, with holiday 
breakfast menus. Also space for 
memo jottings each day of the 
month. See Kellogg advertisement 
in this issue. For your free school 
year calendar, use Coupon below. 


(Single copy only) 





3. United Fruit Company 

A new 24-page Chiquita Banana 
Cook Book with all recipe illustra- 
tions in four colors. A new educa- 
tional Banana Wall Chart, also in 
full color. Both are in the “New 
Teaching Kit”, free to all Home 
Economics teachers. 





CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


17234567 8 9 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


10 17 12 13 14 #15 


5. Westinghouse Electric 

Corporation 

See the Westinghouse advertise- 
ment in this issue for a listing of 
the Home Economics teaching ma- 
terials available. These materials 
cover a wide variety of teaching 
aids on homemaking and other sub- 
jects. Use coupon on advertise- 
ment. 


7. Church & Dwight Company, 

Inc. 

Please send me the following fre 
educational material, “Textbook on 
Uses of Baking Soda” (for home 
economists only), Student Folder 
on Household Uses and student 
folder on Good Grooming. Offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 


8. California Prune and Apricot 

Growers Association 

A new Education Kit consisting 
of 16-page handbook called: 
“Prunes: A Sunsweet Study”, a 4- 
page student or consumer folder, 
quiz sheet with keyed answers. 
Please state number of folders and 
quiz sheets needed. 





6. Nat’l. Elec. Manufacturers 

Association 

Electric Range Section 

32-page teacher's manual—“Elec- 
tric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” To 
help you teach electric cooking. 
Prepared by a nationally known 
authority. 





16 17 18 19 








Name 
Street 


City... 


I 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Zone 


State 
School or 
.. Company 


9. American Can Company 
Canco’s fascinating food facts 
literature are yours for the asking: 
a manual on the history, nutritive 
values and facts about canned foods 
and beverages; a handy booklet 
containing answers to questions 
about canned foods, plus food 
tables and charts; the history and 
facts behind coffee, with popular 
coffee recipes; three books of popu- 
lar tested recipes using canned 
foods; and a set of recipe and in- 
formation cards on quantity cook- 


ing. 





10. Western Beet Sugar 
Producers, Inc. 

Free—valuable teaching aid on 
sugar—a 2-part educational unit. 
The 12-page handbook for home 
economists covers the facts about 
sugar which are interesting and im- 
portant, and explain the behavior 
of sugar in cookery. 4-page stu- 
dent’s folder gives basic recipes 
and a brief indication of the prin- 
ciples involved. 

Continued on Page 589 
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Continued from Page 588 


11. National Dairy Council 
Valuable, illustrated guide to 


14. D. C. Heath & Company 


Please send me free folders on 


17. Wheat Flour Institute 
“Family Food-Money Manage- 
ment Kit” (How to Eat Better for 


on | lunches that “measure-up"—‘It's your new Home Economics texts Less Money), including Teacher's 
ne | Lunchtime.” Single copy free on _and Heath’s free bulletin for Home- _ Suggestion Unit. Sample copies of 
er | request. making teachers, The Adviser. Student Reference Folders, Recipes, 
nt and Work Sheets, and Wall Chart. 
fer ee a a ne 


12. Tampax Incorporated 
Teachers’ manual and sample box 


15. National Agriculture Supply 
Co. 


Please send me your free NASCO 





18. National Canners Association 
4-Unit Teaching Kit for new 


classes—featuring menus, recipes, 
classroom projects, and information 
on nutritive values, ordering, buy- 


of Tampax three absorbencies; also 
students’ folder with card for quan- 
tity order. See Tampax advertise- 


catalog to make supply buying 
easier. Order practically every- 


- ‘ thing needed for class-work and ing, storing and using Canned 
ig | ment. , “dm 

1. home demonstration projects. Foods. 

= ss = = — 
Tr, . 

é 16. Household Finance 

‘ 


Corporation 
Please send me a copy of your 
newly revised booklet on how 
budgeting for health can keep the 

family healthy. 


d 13. Gerber Products Company 

Please send me without charge a 
copy of the booklet which compares 
“The Cost of Home and Commer- 
cially Prepared Baby Food.” 


19. Carnation Company 

Please send me a reprint of your 
advertisement, Cooking With Car- 
nation”, lesson +1. 











ts CAREERS IN HOME ECONOMICS Are You Using This Handy 
>’ [| FASCINATING CAREERS WAITING FOR GIRLS IN PUBLIC HEALTH “HOME EC" Catalog Shopping Service? 


opportunities for home economists in public health and social 
ds welfare. 





SAVE TIME * SAVE MONEY 


t 8 pages Single copies 25 cents Use A NASCO Catalog 
‘ Only One Order To Write 
ns YOUR CAREER AS A HOME ECONOMIST WHO WORKS WITH Only One Bill To Submit 
| CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES—combination booklet and poster FAST SERVICE * A Convenient Supply 
A designed for individual or classroom use. Describes and illustrates ae 
‘9 : ; : . . Source For 
id positions for home economists in family relations and child 


Books «+ Exhibit Supplies + Laboratory 
Equipment «+ Periodicals « Educational 
Charts and Films « Kitchenware « Elec- 
trical Appliances « Sewing Equipment - 
Trophies « Cameras « Pottery + Candles 


Get Your Copy FREE Now 


NASCO Inc. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


development. 

ar 12 pages plus poster Single copies 25 cents 
Quantity prices available on request 

d Send coin or stamps to 





k. AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 


































A REMINDER: 


t. The 43rd Annual Meeting and Exhibit 


When famous chefs want to offer 

something extra-special they cook 
| it en papillote—in parchment. 
KVP Cookery Parchment seals in 








it of the American Home Economics ee Ane soca vitamins 
[ic . 5 > 

ir Association will be held at Municipal 

< ; ; ‘ oo ; , “th > Tt Shelf Cooker Pressing Parchment 
s Auditorium, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Cookery — 7 ee 


Boking Cups 
Place Mats 


Dusting Pie Tape 


June 24-27, 1952. Freezer Kalacloths 


Parchment 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 


FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 
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Just Published «eecervrcececes 


ECONOMICS OF INCOME AND CONSUMPTION 


By Helen G. Canoyer, Professor of Economics and Marketing; and Roland S. Vaile, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Marketing, both of the University of Minnesota 


DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES, from the viewpoint of the consumer, the simple, unchanging 
laws of economics. It provides the student with clarifying applications and interrelation: 
of economic principles, thus orienting him in the very human economic world we live in 
The first chapters present basic principles in terms of human desires, and describes how ar 
economy functions and is controlled by production, consumption and income. Further 
chapters relate economic principles to the factors of consumption and the diverse problem: 
of increasing consumer income. This approach is designed to afford the student-consume: 
a more useful understanding of economic principles than if the subject were considere« 
from the producer’s viewpoint. Approximately 450 pages. $4.50 


Other Books of Lasting I mportane® @ eee ee @ @ 


STANDARDS AND LABELS FOR CONSUMERS’ GOODS 


By Jessie V. Coles: Associate Professor of Home Economics, University of California 


THIS TEXTBOOK explains the many aspects of standards and labels. It affords a compre- 
hensive examination of the need for standards and labels, the ways in which they are or 
may be used, the procedures for securing them, and their present status in the orderly mar- 
keting of goods. Provides a record of progress in the regulation of standards and labels, 
and a blueprint for future action. Illustrates procedures in developing and establishing 
standards, as well as many illustrations of labels in use. 556 pages. $5.00 


THE ECONOMICS OF INSTALMENT BUYING 


By Reavis Cox, Professor of Marketing, University of Pennsylvania 


SUPPLIES an up-to-date description of instalment practices and procedures, a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the instalment system’s economic and social purposes and consequences. 
Discusses areas of subject which have not been fully explored, in particular, the operation 
of retail credit merchants. Concentration is on a single part of the field of consumer credit; 
cash loans, charge accounts and service credit being touched only insofar as necessary to 
understand instalment buying of goods, services. 525 pages. $6.00 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 


By Harold T. Christensen, Chairman: Sociology, Professor: Dept. of Family Life. Purdue University. 


EMPLOYING logical analysis this textbook attacks some of the core problems of marriage 
The discussion centers largely around the persons and personalities involved in the mar- 
riage undertaking, not upon marriage merely as a social institution. The focus is upon the 
interpersonal relationships of men and women during courtship, marriage, the establish- 
ment and continuation of family life, and the rearing of children. Planned to stimulate the 
reader to greater wisdom and insight. 510 pages. $4.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Louis P. Thorpe, Professor of Education and Psychology, University of Southern California 


THIS TEXTBOOK is based upon the concept of a child’s broad organismic development. 
Includes studies of physical, mental and psychological growth, with special emphasis upon 
environmental influences of home, school, community. Personal and social adjustments 
of the child at increasingly high levels of development are viewed as the central problem of 
child page ye Research materials, clinical studies, views of prominent workers re- 
viewed to aid student’s perspective, understanding. 781 pages. $5.00 


eeceee THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Fifteen East Twenty-Sixth Street - New York 10 
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Now available in a 1951 Edition .... . 


| THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 


Revised 
by 


Van Duzer et al. 


For use in the second year high school home eco- 
nomics survey course or for the personal regimen 
course, THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 


designed to help the high school girl to adapt 


Revised is 


herself to daily life in and out of school, to stimu- 
late her desire for self-improvement and to give 
her a knowledge of the world about her which will 


lead to more intelligent living. 


Examination copies upon request. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
Philadelphia 


COMPANY 


Chicago Dallas Atlanta 


-WILEY BOOKS 


FOR CLASSROOM AND BOOKSHELF 




















FOOD MILL@ by Foley 
Mashes . 


Strains 


1-CUP Foley SIFTER 5-CUP Foley SIFTER 


. Tices 


.. $2.19 


Sifts flour right into Comes apart to wash! 
Spring action.. $1.49 


measuring cup. 


. 89¢ 





Foley JUICER 
Strains as it juices — 
fitsovercup . . .39¢ 


=e 


Foley CHOPPER 
tainless blades with 


ng action... 89¢ 


Foley BLENDING FORK 
6 slanted prongs speed 
eet. «ss 2 5 49¢ 
trccc 
§ FOLEY MFG. CO. 

3466 N.E. 5th St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 

Please send me [) Free copy of new recipe booklet 
“Foley Shortcuts with Favorite Foods” ( Pro- 
fessional Courtesy Discount (1 School Discount 
for laboratory use 











Name Title 
See ar Grea... .cccccccccecceccecocescs 
Address 
City Zone___... State 
venetian al 





Available at Department, Chain, and Hardware Stores 


JUST PUBLISHED 


KNOW YOUR FABRICS 


By LUCY D. TAYLOR, 
New York School of Interior Decoration 


Treats fabrics in terms of practical use 


An expert’s study of upholstery and drapery fabrics; 
their development, structure, character and use. 
Tells how to recognize standard types; how to key 
fabrics to the style of rooms; how pattern, color and 
texture of fabrics are related to furniture design, 
with an analysis of furniture types; and more. 


Beautifully illustrated. 


September, 1951 366 pages Prob. $5.00 


Second Edition 


CREATIVE HANDS 


Widely used as text and reference 


By DORIS COX and BARBARA WARREN 


How to teach and enjoy a variety of useful, 
creative crafts 


Stressing good design, this newly enlarged, popular 
book stimulates artistic talent and expression by 
approaching crafts as a fine art. It tells how to 
make inexpensive drapes, boxes, bowls, mats, hand- 
bags, candlesticks, belts and many other articles out 
of string, wood, fabrics, paper, tin cans, wool, or 


leather. 


Clear photographs and diagrams make all projects 


workable for the average craftsman or talented child. 


1950 581 pages $6.50 


College Edition, $5.50 


Send today for your approval copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 
Dept. JH-951 


440 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Heath Leaders in Home Economics 


Harris and Kauffman: Young Folks at Home 
An all-purpose text for beginners 


Harris and Huston: The New Home Economics Omnibus 
\ more advanced all-purpose text 


Fleck: A Recipe Primer 
Basic recipes for high school or college 
Harris and Henderson: Let’s Study Foods 
For beginners in foods 


Harris and Henderson: Foods, Second Edition 
For secondary school foods classes 


Todd: Clothes for Girls, Revised 


For clothing construction as well as selection 


Craig and Rush: Clothes with Character 
Emphasizing the selection of clothing 
Moore and Leahy: You and Your Family 
Family relationships for high school use 


Reid: Personality and Etiquette, Revised 
Social relationships for high school boys and girls 
and 


ily relationships, consumer buying, and careers. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 





The Judy Bond Home Economics Series on home nursing, nutrition, child care, grooming, fam- 


Dd. C Sheath woudl Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 





DALLAS LONDON 




















High prices and possible food short- 
ages are a threat to good nutrition. 
Yet, they need not be a serious 
handicap to the student who has 
been taught Home Canning — the 
way to insure a supply of nutritious 
foods at a savings. Foods are canned 
when they are in season and lowest 
in cost. That’s why Home Canning 
and Good Nutrition make an ideal 
combat team. 





Ball Dome Lids and Bands 


make it Easier to teach Home Canning 


Perfect Teammate for GOOD NUTRITION 


Send for your copy of the new bul- 
letin, “Perhaps This Answers Your 
Question”, containing useful infor- 
mation on Home Canning. It’s fre« 
but the supply is limited. The Bal! 
Blue Book, 56 pages illustrated in 
full color, is 25c. A special price of 
10c per copy is made to home eco- 
nomics teachers in the U.S.A. who 
order 12 or more copies for class- 
room use. Coupon in this issue. 









@ Students like Dome Caps because they are 
so easy to use. They are not retightened after 
processing and no experience is needed to 
test the seal. A touch tells when the vacuum 
seal is made. That’s why these dependable, 
easy-to-test caps, preferred by experienced 


canners, are so ideal for the novice to use. 
The Ball Dome Cap consists of the Dome Lid 
and reusable metal band. Dome Lids may also 
be bought separately. Ball Dome Caps are 
supplied on new Ball Jars. 
BALL BROTHERS CO. © Dept. 









4J2, Muncie, Indiana 
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68° $4.08 for a Family of Six PER 3° $1.98 for a Family of Six 
(Less Beverage) (Less Beverag 




















| An Easy Lesson in Cutting Food Costs 
without Lowering Diet Standards 




















> : 
° weast @ Pictured are dinners from two nutritionally adequate daily 
e re juice menus. Notice how similar they are in choice of foods, in 
oma . . . 

® Forina—Cream—Sugor i appetite appeal, in food value. Yet, Meal B at 33c* per person, 

Enriched Toast—Butter or Margor! is less than half the cost of Meal A at 68c* per person. There 
7 ai are additional savings in the other meals of the lower cost menu. 

LUNCH ; , : ; 
r Macaroni and Cheese Here is a practical lesson in food-money management for 
Lettuce Salad our home economics and adult classes. Fill in the coupon 
ere ticks . 
C Enriched 7 vm below and we will send you without cost a complete “Family 
r rs ee ° ° , 
oie Upside Dow Cake Food-Money Management Kit”, which includes teacher's 
: icot Pru . om , , 
7 Milk suggestion units, student folders, recipes and wall charts for 
f de DINNER listing local food costs. Send for yours today. 
‘ Ham Tuck-Away largarine *Based on Chicago Food Prices as we go to press 
: Vegetable Cream Sauce 
Buttered Carrots a 
Cabbage and Pineapple Sala ine 
Drop Biscuits—Butter or Margori MAIL TODAY — FREE MATERIALS 
Lemon Chiffon Pie nd 





WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
Dept. JH-9, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge my new revised 
edition of the “Family Food-Money Management Kit” in- 
cluding Teacher's Suggestion Unit. sample copies of Stu- 
dent Reference Folders, Recipes and Work Shects, and 
Wall Chart. I am a teacher in (please check ) 
() Home Economics ([) Junior High [© High School 
0 Also please send me your current leaflet “Source 
Materials” describing the other free teaching aids you 
have available. 


Beverage 












TASTES 
$0 GOOD 
















Vanilla Wafers 
Milk 
vrs“: DINNER 
Broiled Ham 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Buttered Peas 
Pineapple Banana Salad 


Enriched Roll—Butter or Margarine WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Lemon Pudding—Whipped Cream 
Beverage nee. 7 
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This term you can establish a new intimacy with your 
students by a frank explanation of the menstrual 
process—always a troubling subject to adolescent 
girls. A carefully organized program for teacher-pupil 
discussion is available on request. 

‘How Times Have Changed” is a manual prepared 
for teachers’ use. This describes the function of men- 
struation. Shows how normal and natural it is. Clears 
away out-moded fears. Gives specific instructions for 
the menstrual period including exercises, baths and 
general care. Anatomical illustrations. Medical re- 
ports. Bibliographies. 

Also described is the Tampax method of monthly 
hygiene. Tampax discards the external pad and belr— 
all outside encumbrances. Girls want this freedom and 
you can confidently endorse their use of Tampax, 
with the authorization of many important doctors. 
Booklets for students and samples of Tampax in 
this free offer. See coupon. 


Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED jn" 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. Tampax manual for 
teachers “‘How Times Have Changed.” () Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. ( Booklet 
for students “Coming of Age” with order card for additional 
free supply. 
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0 WALL CHART. Full color how-to photographs 
of this revolutionary new way to wonderfully flaky 
pie crust. How to use ““Easy-Mix’”’ pastry to perk up 


your menus from appetizer to dessert. 


@ TEACHER'S GUIDE. Four newsy pages. Full 


details of new pastry method, classroom projects, etc. 
Includes a carefully timed demonstration of par- 
ticular interest to all progressive teachers and home 


demonstration agents. 


€) STUDENT RECIPE FOLDER. Colorful 6-page 


folder with key ‘‘Easy-Mix’”’ pastry recipe. Also 
variations for fruit, chicken, and meat pies, Cheese 
Straws, Spice and Lancaster Squares, etc. All tested— 
all approved by Corn Products’ Jane Ashley. 
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The New ‘“‘Easy-Mix”’ Method is easy . . . time-sav- 
ing. No muss, no fuss. Perfect pastry every time, even 
for beginners! With the 3-unit kit offered below, 
you can develop lessons and projects to fit your own 
plan of study. (These are not Lesson Plans—but a 
gold-mine of ideas on this new short-cut to perfect 
pastry.) Clip and send coupon now! 


JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Dept. J 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 

17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 

Please send me free the complete EASY-MIX PASTRY 


UNIT including Wall Chart and Teacher's Guide 
Also copies of Student Recipe Folders. 
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Yole Proudly PLPresents 


book by Patricia Collier 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 


BARBECUE PATIO 








and a Free Copy is yours for the asking 


Never before a party book like this! Delightful 
to read. Forty pages packed with brand new but 
practical ideas which you can use in your pro- 
fessional work. Complete with how-to-do instruc- 
tions and illustrations for Hawaiian Parties of all 
kinds — home, school, club, church, outdoor, and 
indoor. Yes — children's parties, luncheons, and 
showers. Hawaiian decorations. Menus and rec- 
ipes. Absolutely nothing is missing to help you 
tell your listeners and readers how they can give 
Hawaiian Parties successfully. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


of ‘‘How You Can Give Hawaiian Parties” write 
us on your business stationery giving your name 
and address, and stating your professional ac- 
tivity. Additional single copies available at 25¢ 
per copy; in quantities of 50 or more, 15¢ per 
copy. Address — Patricia Collier, Dole Home 
Economist, Dept. 705-S, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco 6, California. 
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| How budgeting for health 
can keep the family healthy 


ia 












Ne u /; revised hooklet mn the famous 
Money Management series 


prepared by Household Finance Corporation 


Teaching the coming generation how to spend wisely 
to stay healthy—and budget foresightedly for sickness 
But do 
we know how to use all of the services available to us? 

Household Finance Corporation's newly revised 


Money Management booklet, Your Health Dollar, 


—iiS af important part ot modern education 


contains all the latest up-to-the-minute information 
to help you keep well and to assist you in choosing 
medical services to suit your purpose. In addition, it 
explains the public and voluntary health services avail- 
able to you and is a guide to selecting insurance to 


protect you against the high cost of illness 





To obtain your FREE copy 
Use coupon on page 589 
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Students want to learn how to use an 
Electric Range, because it’s the mod- 
ern way of cooking being adopted in 
more and more homes. American 
families purchased 1,800,000 Electric 
Ranges last year! 


If your school’s home economics lab- 
oratory is not equipped with modern, 
Ranges, further 
information may be had from your 


automatic Electric 


local electric light and power company 
or electric appliance dealer. 


To further help you in teaching the sub- 
ject of Electric Cooking, send for FREE 
copy of 32-page Teacher's Manual— 
“Electric Cooking—a Simplified Art.” 
Use the coupon addressed to the Journal 
of Home Economics in the Coupon Sec- 
tion of this magazine. 
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Goldlon qypoddtinily to teach Irving 
10h a EP RT RN kange 


The fourth in a recipe series on 


* Electric Range cooking by 
: Demetria Taylor. 
; _nationally-known home economist— 
* planned especially for home 
: economics teaching 
ABLES 
w CHICKEN WITH VEGET 
GOLDE es four servings) ond 
4 sweet pe nch thick slices 
: icken cut 
1 nrg ha pounds (about 3 cups) ois 
; er flout 1 pound ~~ (bout 1 cups) 
Vs spoon }-inch \engt neapple juice 
Ys - mon pout? 1 cup conned pl 
: sea Fat tor browning — es— breasts, 
. cut into § serve Pe peck, neck ond 
1. Hove ww. 2 drumsticks. 
2 wings stock. 
giblets to = ° pane drain, otY well. 





pepper? 
6. Cover pon 


“This recipe will help you to teach proper use 
of Electric Range surface units,” says Miss 
Taylor. “Correct pan-frying is an art, and 
good fried chicken is one of its finest 
expressions. By following directions, your 
classes can achieve the same result as 

pictured on this page—a photograph made 
from the recipe as I cooked it.” 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National 


Electrical Manufacturers Association 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE » GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON 


HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR + LEDO + MONARCH + NORGE «+ PHILCO + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 
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N occasion offers more opportunity for attractive tab « 
setting than the buffet supper or lunch. And here is a 
pretty-as-a-picture dish to place at the salad end of thy 
table, next to a centerpiece of autumn flowers! 

This Tomato Cup Salad has an interesting combination 
of flavors and textures. The crunchy goodness offen carrois 
and cauliflower contrasts ple -asantly wah the tenderness of 
cooked peas and beans. The color contrast is attractive too: 
rosy tomatoes topped with the creamy-gold of a rich may- 
onnaise against a lettuce-green background. 





2. Cut each tomato into five sections, leaving it whole 3. Toss 4% cup cooked string beans cut in half-inch 
at the stem end. Spread the sections slightly apart. pieces, 4% cup cooked peas, 4% cup raw carrot slices, 
Arrange crisp lettuce on a chop plate and place and 4 cup raw cauliflower flowerets together lightly. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 


tomato cups on lettuce. 


4. Fill the centers of the tomatoes with the mixed 5. Garnish generously with Kraft Mayonnaise. 


vegetables. 


Vo 








9. | 
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THIS TOMATO CUP SALAD 


Since it is so attractive yet so easy to prepare the Tomato 
Cup Salad is a good project for your beginners. For what is 
more satisfying to the “novice cook” than to make with ease 
and success a delicious dish that’s also very handsome! 
Simple as it is, there are a few points to stress: 1. Be 


sure the carrots and cauliflower are crisp; 2. Use only a = 





true mayonnaise with a rich, smooth texture. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 









TRUE MAYONNAISE 
AT 17S FINEST 


In making its superb mayonnaise, Kraft uses only 
the finest quality ingredients: rich salad oils, selected 








eggs, savory vinegar, pungent, fresh-ground spices. 
Then Kraft carefully blends these fine ingredients by 
a master recipe to give you velvety richness and a 
most delightful flavor. Once you've tried it, you'll 


agree that Kraft’s is (rue mayonnaise at its finest. 










6. Serve for a buffet or luncheon. 
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Again Rated "TOPS" in Service Materials 
by America’s Home Economists! 


IMPORTANT: If you received the June issue, you ore already 
on the list for this year's mailings and do not need to send in 
this coupon. 


KELVINATOR KITCHEN 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Michigan 
Please send me, monthly, Kelvinator's ‘‘Kitchen Reporter.” 


Name Position 
Please Print 





School or Firm 





Street 





City Zone State 








September |)7) 






sic™ 
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i Kitchen Report . 









Four articles a month (September-June) on up-to-the 

minute trends in kitchen operation . . . three by guest 
contributors from the nation’s outstanding home econom 
leaders and specialists, one from Kelvinator Kitchen. Here 
exceptionally authoritative background material rich in ideas f 
new class projects . . . practical program helps for adult meeting 
and demonstrations. 


Sturdy 3-ring binder to keep articles filed for eas; 


reference. 





Subject dividers to aid orderly filing according to subject 
matter—Equipment, Food and Nutrition, Home Safety 
Kitchen Planning, School Foods Laboratories, and Work 


Simplification. 


Available back issues to help you build your own com-| con 
prehensive reference library on kitchen operation. 
Here you have the reasons why home-economist-subscribers| * 


have again rated Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” as being an 
outstanding contribution to their professional activities. 


You can have this service with all 4 of these features, for the h 
asking, if you’re a practicing home economist. Just use the coupon) «|i! 
on this page. 


*Representative articles from past year 


KELVINATOR 
Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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school lunches 
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ere 

nol The major purpose of the National 

eting School Lunch Program is to improve 
the nutritional status of school chil- 
dren and to teach good eating habits 

easy In order to appraise the contribution 
of the school lunch, the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco 

abject om U.S. D. A., has made laboratory determinations 

afety., ol the nutritive value of a considerable number of school 


Work meals as actually eaten by the children. 


Lunches were analyzed for protein, calcium, ascorbi 


cid. thi imme, ribofl ivin, and calories. The nutritive 
com-| contribution of milk was determined separately, thus 
making known the nutritive value of the meals, with 
; and without milk. 
ribers| 
' 


Results were evaluated in relation to estimated require 


8 ” ents of the children of specified ages, according to Na- 

tional Research Council Dietary Allowances. A meal 

wr the hich provided 4% of the nutrients recommended for 

upon iildren of the ages being studied was considered an 
dequate lunch. 

In general, the thiamine content of 

the lunches was low, a fact which the 

investigators suggest may be due to 

size of servings: variety, freshness, 


and methods used in food prepara- 


tion: and the assortment of foods 





commonly used in school lunches 
Infortunately, there is no single food containing an 
bundance of thiamine which corresponds to milk as a 


muurce of calcium. The ascorbic acid content of the 





of the American Medical Association 





| adi ifference 








lunches varied, for the most part, with the presence or 
absence of citrus products on the menu. 

Lunches containing one-half pint of milk were found 
to meet, in the main, the required 14 of the day’s nutri- 
tional goal in protein, riboflavin, and calcium. The same 
lunches, without milk, were deficient in varying degrees 


in these three essentials. The half pint of whole milk asa 


beverage contributed about of the calories, 3.10 of 
the protein, 3/5 of the calcium, 4 of the thiamine 
and of the riboflavin content of 


the lunches. 

Findings of the study reported her: 
make it clear that milk was an essential 
part of the lunch pattern and that nu 


tritional goals were met only when 





milk was included in the meal. At the 
present time milk is prescribed in each type of lunch 
served under the National School Lunch Program 


Mever, F. L., Brown, M. 1 Hatl vy. MLI \ 
1) 
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Now that home freezing techniques are a part of 
home economics instruction in so many schools, What is a Farm 
there is a defini 2d for a manual like this. 

ere is a definite need for a 2 Uns Cennnes? 
Here it is—ready for your use—a manual based 

} .s 4 M oun =. \ Farm & Home Free zer 

upon authoritative research, and written with is the hounshald tyne of 
your requirements in mind. 


low-temperature, n 

It provides the outline and the necessary in- aco jal 

formation for a complete course in home freezing —f0"_ the Freezing and or 
starting with the need for this home appliance _ I: is in no sense a substi- 

and how it contributes to better family living. {Ute fo" Whe conventional 

Explains such things as how freezing preserves . ... of course, 

food, how to freeze various foods, and how to 

use the freezer as a tool in home management. 
This complete, useful manual is absolutely — 

FREE! Every Home Economics teacher needs a | re 

copy. See free offer at right. Be > 3 Send for FREE home freezer manual! 

r : 


HOME FREEZER ff» To receive, absolutely FREE, copy 
_.... | of 16-page Teacher’s Manual—*‘The 
. : > “reeze av te latte . 
FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION HTS a Freezer Way to Better Home 
Vianagement 





National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


use the coupon ad- 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


dressed to the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Coupon Section of this 
Sven magazine. 

+ DEEPFREEZE 

+ HOTPOINT 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER - KELVINATOR + NORGE - PHILCO 
SANITARY + SEEGER - 


ADMIRAL + BISHOP - COOLERATOR - CROSLEY 
FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC - GIBSON 














STEINHORST + WESTINGHOUSE You can’t teach Home Freezing without a Freezer! 





